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Editor’s Foreword 


L et us imagine a cultural anthropologist equipped with 
hventictli century knowledge beginning his work about 
SO.OOO B.c and, like Faust, Iiaving made a bargain that kept him 
young and vigorous for S2,0Q0 years. As a scientist, having observed 
^Vestern man and his ways for purposes of prediction, he published 
in 1000 B.C. the results of his observations over thirty-one millenia. 
In all of that time homo sapiens had changed very little in his ways 
of living, of coming to terms \vilh his physical and social environ- 
menL Like any good scientist, tlierefore, the anthropologist extrapo- 
lated his observations and predicted that mastdnd would contiime 
to live. love, and work as it had “always" done— and he couldn’t 
have been more wrong. 

Tlie scientific method and the technology that it begot produced a 
cultural revolution— more often referred to as the Industrial Bevolu- 
tion — that is still apparently gaining momentum and developing into 
what is now being called Industrial Bevolution II. Electronics and 
the principle of feed-back applied to industrial process are produc- 
ing push-button factories in which only a few persons are required; 
and they will work only when something goes wong in an electrical 
circuit or a machine breaks down. The office work relevant to in- 
dustrial processes is also being robotized at a rapid rate via high 
speed electronic machines which can compute, remember, and re- 
cord at levels of speed and accuracy previously beyond man’s ca- 
pacity to achieve. Tliese machines ^vi^I also in a few hours solve 
mathematical problems previously beyond solution because of the 
bbor required when only mechai^cal aids were available. What the 
atomic age will unfold beyond the present possibility of a catas- 
Ix 
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trophic atomic war of annihilation is still at this Nvriting on the laps 
of the gods. 

These developments have, of ccmrse, their profound implications 
for education. They are reflected, for example, in the census data 
that show a steady decrease in the a^cultural population with a 
parallel sharp increase in agricultural production. The steadily in- 
creasing “service occupations'* as vvell as the shortened industrial 
work week — also paralleled by a steady per man-hour productivity 
— clearly point to many problems in the solution of which education 
svill necessarily play a major role. All aspects of life — physical and 
mental health, social, economic, and political problems — have 
changed and are changing at a rate that requires the youth of today 
and tomorrow to be educated in many ways differently than were 
the youth of yesteryear. 

While this is obviously true for all youth, it is particularly and 
peculiarly true for the youth who wiU be the next generation of 
teachers, especially in a country unique in its aim to provide sec- 
ondary education for all the children of all the people and not 
merely for “the more favored sons of the dominant social and politi- 
cal groups" to quote Professor Franz^n. To make Idds better"— bet- 
ter citizens In a democracy, better economic producers and con- 
sumers— is act aun that has oot chauged during our existence as a 
nation, but the means of achieving it are today vastly more complex 
and different than they were in even the relatively recent past. 

This, as Professor Franz^n makes clear, means that the prospective 
teacher must look before and after. To cmderstand the why of 
secondary education, historical origins, comparisons with secondary 
education in other countries, presecondary education and higher 
education — all must be studied. With a sprightiiness and urbanity 
gratifyingly in contrast with much educational literature Professor 
Franz^n develops his theme in this book. While he sets high stand- 
ards of scholarliness, he wears the mantle of scholailiness lightly and 
with refreshing absence of pedantry. 

While this book is intended primarily as a textbook for teachers 
in training, it can be read with profit by any citizen interested in 
kno\ving what his secondary education is up to. It should be re- 
quired home work for those critics who write books about educa- 
tional waste lands and quackery in our schools. 
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To the many generations of tcadiers who have tahen his courses. 
Professor Franz^n’s statement of his own position as a teacher must 
have been a living reality: “As a teacher of this course I feel tliat I 
am teaching it because of my own personal interpretations. There 
are things that I consider it most svorthwhile to pass on to you, my 
students. Here is the torch that I cany. It represents me and my 
generation. Light yours from mine and cany it on to tlie generation 
that follows you. If in handing on the torch you can make others 
happier and more understanding of what to do to make a better 
world, you have done all that could be asked. That’s the greatest 
thing there is in life, anyway.* 


H. H. RsMXiERS 



Preface 


T he present offering In llie «-.iy of a Icxtimolc In sec- 
ondary cdijfolion fcprcsrnts llip author’s experience 
over a sp.m of thirty years In lf>’ing to persuade undcrgratliiafc 
prospective teachers that there Is some merit to studying ll>e whys 
and wherefores of our school $)-stem. He himself has used ses-eral 
texts during these throe <ltx-ades. clianging from one to another In 
the hope that he might Cud one tlut u-otild suit better his osvn 
estiMng ncsnls. During all this time he was selecting more and 
more those elements of (he subject tliat seemed to him fundamental 
to an understanding and possible appreciation of ilic American 
school sj-stem. And so, little hy little, his osvn course Iscgan to tale 
shape. 

Tills (ext Is the result of his efforts. Ten yc.irs have gone into its 
actu.d proiiuetion. Several generations of students 1ms c shared in its 
growih. It Is by no means the last word. It doesn't pretend to be 
anjllung more than just svliat it is, a compibtion of facts and ide.ns 
that one teacher in Uie field of secondary plication has found stimu- 
biting to his students. He reulizes full wxl] tliat others who teach tliis 
course entertain their own points of view as to wlul should Iw 
taught. He linpc-s that his contribution may be of some assistance to 
Uiem even though they may not fully agree witli all that ho has 
to say. 

The eclectic approach seems to be the one that should be folloivcd 
in any use of this parlicubir text. The reason for this statement is 
that, in alt libclihol^, more material h-as been assembled and pre- 
sented than most instructors lias'e timo or inclination to assign for 
study and disaission. The autlior’s reason for this state of affairs is 


Wliy Study 

Secondary Education? 

O NCE upon a time anyone who showed a wllingness 
to teach was pennitted to do so. A mere willingness, 
however, was not always enough. The mores of the clientele might 
impose such restrictions as age. sex, and religious faith, not one of 
which had anything to do xvith (he candidate's qualifications to 
teach. Such an attitude persisted for a long time, until, so far as we 
in America are concerned, elementary schools began to be popular 
in the early nineteenth century. An interest began, then, to be mani* 
fested in the qualifications of elementary school teochers. So far as 
the academies and grammar schools were concerned, all that was 
expected of their teachers was that they had attended college and 
that they knew sometliing about the subject or subjects they were to 
teach. Elementary teadiers, on the other hand, did not have to have 
such an advanced type of education, because all that they were to 
teach were die three R's, and. so went the opinion, “All that these 
teachers had to do was to leach what they already knew." 

And so there developed a parallelism with respect to the prep- 
aration of elemenlar}’ and secondary school teachers. The second 
group became indoctrinated in the belief that knowledge itself was 
all that they needed. “I know, therefore I can teach” became its 
slogan. Not so for the elementary teachers. Since their subject mat- 
ter was already acquired, attention began to he paid to the warp 
In which this subject matter should be taught. Books on methodol- 
ogy. or pedagogy, as it w’as called, began to appear in the latter 
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part of the eighteenth century. So-called normal schools then ap- 
peared on the scene to offer a certain number of weeks, then a year, 
and finally hvo years to a review of the content of elementary school 
subjects and numberless courses on how to teach them. 

It was not until the twentieth century that colleges and certificat- 
ing agencies began to pay any attention to the professional side of 
the preparation of teachers for secondary schools. \Vhen this move- 
ment did take place it was the midwestem states that took the lead. 
They were dominated by their state-supported universities and state 
boards of education, whereas the failure of the Atlantic seaboard 
states to take any action along this line until quite recently may be 
laid at the doors of their strcmg, privately controlled colleges and 
universities. 

Little by little the demand for some sort of professional prepara- 
tion on the part of secondary sdiool teachers has asserted itself, so 
that today it is practically umversal, although the eastern states still 
come under the minimum required in the midwestem and western 
states. It is only natural to find that many and varied patterns have 
been experimented with in the past half century. At first, in order to 
compete with their academic colleagues, the new instructors em- 
phasized the history and philosophy of education. Such courses were 
akin to those already being offer^ in their respective “academic” 
departments. But such instruction was just more of the same thing 
that had characterized the preparation of teachers in this country 
for centuries. Something more was needed, something that would 
bring the college student to a more intimate understanding of the 
problems he would face, something not quite so theoretical, in fact, 
somediing more practical. 

During recent decades the experiences of teacher education and 
certification institutions and agencies, resulting from their trial and 
error organization of courses and credits, have come more or less 
to an agreement that 5 types of courses are the minimum a prospec- 
tive secondary school teacher should be required to take. These 
courses are distributed among educational psychology, principles of 
secondary education, general methods of teaching, special methods 
of teaching the separate subject-matter fields, and supervised teach- 
ing. Individual states have instituted certain departures from this 
minimum, but the picture as a whole is about the same everywhere. 



to that in which they are listed. In other words, they say that their 
work in supervised teaching seemed most profitable and most worth 
while to them, while the course in educational psychology proved 
of least value or benefit. Their order of preference coincides with 
the practical, 'leam-by-doing* nature of the course. It is the im- 
mediate that seems most %vorlh while. The concrete, practical sug- 
gestions whose purpose is to set a blueprint for the teacher to fol- 
low make an appeal to those who see no further tlian the ends of 
their noses. And, the more definite the blueprint can be, the happier 
are those who plan to use it. They heave a sigh of relief, as it were, 
because the necessity for their doing their o\vn thinking has thereby 
been reduced materially. 

Such an attitude is not a healthy one to perpetuate, if we hope to 
educate teachers who s^all take their place in helping to solve the 
problems of this sodally distraught world. Just to learn to be able 
to do a thing must be supplemented by some comprehension as to 
why that particular thing is being done. The world is filled with all 
too many. people who accept the status qua too unquestioningly. 
The teachers of our adolescent boys and girls should not belong, 
too many of them, to the unthinking ones. But the paradox is that, 
as students, they have the least respect or regard for that part of 
their professional preparation that attempts to interpret to them the 
reasons for what they are supposed to do. 

There are several explanations. First of all, the undergraduate is 
still an undergraduate and, most naturally, has an undergraduate’s 
point of view. He looks upon a required course as something to be 
endured. In fact, in the majority of instances, the be is a she. But, 
whether he or she, there are students who come into education 
courses who really want to gel all they can out of them, and there 
are those who don’t. Some of the girls realize that they may never 
teach, or, if they do, that it will be for a matter of only a few years. 
\Miy, then, should they bother their pretty heads about the serious 
problems of cause and rfcct in the schools in which they may 
tcacli? “Theirs not to reason why.* 

^Vhat has been stated in the two previous paragraphs applies es- 
pecially to the course called “principles of secondary education,* 
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OT pst “secondaT)' education.” This course took special form when 
Alexander Inglis came out in 1917 with his magnum opus, Fnnci- 
ples of Secondary Education. This book has had several successors, 
but none has ever equaled the job that he did. If it were not for 
certain complications that have prevented or stood in the way of a 
revision of the Inglis book so as to bring it up to date, it would still, 
in all probability, be the standard te^t in the field. At any rate, Inglis 
is the man who set the pattern for the content of the course for 
which his book was designed. This content is historical, philosophi- 
cal, and sociological. It tells the whys and wherefores of the Ameri- 
can secondary school system from its origins to its present-day 
status. It does not tell the student how to teach, except in so far as 
methodology is inherent in history and philosophy, but it does try 
to tell the student something as to the reasons for doing what he 
will be called upon to perform when he teaches. 

A Goal 

That is what we are trying to give the prospective teacher. It 
Isn't sufficient merely to do as others have dose. Imitation is the 
technique that follows the path of least resistance. “I don't know 
where I’m goin', but I’m on my way” Is the lefrain of an old song 
that characterizes the social or philosophical objectives of all too 
many teachers. And yet this is the phase of pieinduction education 
to which most students raise iheir objections. Again, I say, they are 
more interested, if interested they are. in learning hou> to do a thing 
rather than in analyzing ivhy they are doing it. 

Such an attitude seems strange, too, when viewed in the light of 
their own place in society. The difficulty may lie in their inability to 
transfer their personal problems and solutions to the problems and 
solutions of other individuals and even of groups. It is none too easy 
for an undergraduate to put btmseU in the place of the teacher he 
is to be except for the external attributes of the job. He can’t project 
himself into a situation that calls for his understanding of what he 
is doing. All he can think of is how he can get the youngsters to 
behave, how to get them to study, how to make tests, etc., etc. One 
solution here offered is that a course of a philosophical and socio- 
logical nature might be offered and taken together %vith or follow- 
ing the work in student teaching. My o^VIl experience and that of 
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others would lead me to suggest that that would be a more profit- 
able way to handle the course. 

The attitude, it seems to me, ttiat the instructor of a course in 
secondary education should talce toward it might be expressed in the 
following words. “As a teacher of this course I feel that I am teach- 
ing it because of my own personal interpretations. There are things 
that I consider it roost worth-while to pass on to you, my students. 
Here is the torch that I carry. It represents me and my generation. 
Light yours from mine and carry it on to die generation that foUows 
you. If, in handing on the torch, you can make others a mite happier 
and more understanding of what to do to make a better world, you 
Jiave done all that could be asked. That’s the greatest thing there 
is in life, anyway.” 

And so the most important element to consider is the necessity 
of establishing favorable attitudes on the part of students tosvard 
the course. This is true, ive must acknowledge, of all courses, but 
more so, it seems to me, with respect lo required professional edu- 
cational courses. After all, what makes a course? The content, the 
instructor, and his methods of teaching. A course goes by a certain 
name. It has as its base a textbook, but the instructor, if he has any- 
tiling at all to give of himself to his students, uses the textbook to 
assist him xvith his owti interpretations of what he has to give. He 
doesn’t, at least he shouldn’t, be a sbvisb, literal, adherent of the 
textbook. He has to put of himself and oil that that means into his 
ovm interpretations. In the final analysis, the bourse is himself, not 
the textbook. In fact, hvo or more instructors may teach courses that 
go under the same name and depend upon the same textbook, yet 
these courses svill differ as much as the personalities of the instruc- 
tors differ. It is conceivable tbit the same student might take tie 
same course under tivo or more men and obtain the equivalent of 
two or more supplementary courses. 

The same is true of te.'rtbooks. They reflect the experiences, atti- 
tudes, personalities, and philoscpbies of their uriters, ^Vliatcver any 
one of them considers important is included; likewise, what is un- 
import.'int to him doesn't see the ink on the pages of his book. An 
illustration is found in one of the more recent textbooks in the field 
of secondary education in which the author makes the flippant state- 
ment that student doesn't need to know much about a certain 
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topic. Mere mention of it should suffice. Yet the autlior himself coiJd 
not have expressed any attitude on the topic had he not had some 
background in it. In fact, it was this very background that enabled 
him to convey a very few points of vie\v to the reader; but he did 
not choose to give his reader the benefit of acquiring even that little 
background that might have explained the situation more fully. 

It is true that this particular author criticizes the emphasis on 
facts that do clutter up many books. If he were consistent, methinks, 
he would not have written a book himself, because, by so doing, he 
lays himself open to the charge that be, too, is giving facts. It is 
perfectly possible that he may counter with the defense that he is 
interested primarily in creating attitudes and that he doesn’t need 
many facts as such to achieve his purpose. That sounds to me like 
"the blind leading the blind." The very lifeblood of attitudes is de- 
rived from facts. It is true that one may be given so many uninter- 
preted facts as to cause him mental indigestioD, but. because this 
does happen at times, to inveigh against facts as an evil in them* 
selves is to show the utmost disregard (or what is really fundamental 
to all advancing knowledge. 

^Vhat, I think, this author really dislikes is the "academic* treat- 
zneot of courses in education. I am interpretiog the term academic 
to mean the teaching of anything just for itself, the old art for art’s 
sake idea, wherein the knowledge gained is just that much more put 
in die encyclopedic storehouse of dae medulla, “where moth and 
dust do not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal." I agree 
wiffi him on this score. For this reason a course in secondary edu- 
cation should be more than a chronicle of facts and a display of 
charts and tables. It should cemvey the kind of information that any 
well-educated person of today cnigbt to possess. The nation's schools 
are one of the biggest financial and social investments subscribed to 
by each generation. ^Vhy shouldn’t sve undertake to instruct as many 
as possible as to their duties, rights, and obligations in this large 
undertaking? 

Look, for a moment, at the composition of any group of students, 
whether coeducational or not, and consider their future status. A 
large majority of them will matry. Most of them will have children. 
These children, so says society, must be sent to school AD wiU pay 
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taxes of one sort or another. Much of this tax money will be spent 
for the support of our public schools. Many, because they are in a 
professional education course, will teach in the schools. All will ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage. Their votes %vill elect the powers that 
will control the schools. Some xvUl be appointed to serve the schools 
as members of a board of education. 

Just see how far-reacliing the whole thing is. Parents, taxpayers, 
teachers, voters, and school board members. And who would deny 
that all should perform thdr tasks better in relation to the school 
system if tliey were required, yes, required, to become acquainted 
with and study the American secondary school? The sad part about 
the whole affair is that so many included in the categories listed, 
with the exception of te.icbers, spend four years on a coUege campus 
and leam so little, so very little, about the social instrument that 
has already affected their own lives so intimately and that will effect 
the lives of their own children. There does seem, doesn’t there, to 
be adequate justiCcation for a course in secondary education? 

What, tlien, should an intelligent American citizen know about 
his own secondary school system? First, there is the question of 
origins. To understand why conditions are as they are today, to un- 
derstand how Important tradition is, we must know something of the 
history and development of the secondary school. If we know noth- 
ing of what peoples in other countries are doing to provide second- 
ary education for their children, we become educational chauvinists. 
Our knowledge needs to be enlarged vviUx respect to the place that 
the secondary school has in the educational ladder of democracy. 
Consequently, we need to know something of the elementary school 
that precedes and the higher education that follows, coupled with 
the status of those who do not finish their secondary schooling. With 
these introductory observations as our foundation we need to ask 
ourselves what it is that secondary education in a democracy hopes 
to accomph'sh. Are we not compelled, then, to familiarize ourselves 
with and analyze the various objectives that have been proposed 
and tliat are still being formubted? When we have selected a work- 
able set of objectives, we shall attempt to find out how the school 
may achieve these objectives via the curricular and extracurricular 
life of the school. To conclude our story we shall consider the place 
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of the teacher as an individual, but from the professional angle. And 

there you have it. Now let us set out on our path of discovery, in- 
terpretation, and application. 

Topics ron Investicatios 

1. Esamine some early books on pedagogy and compare them \vith any 
courses that you have had In education. 

2. What %vas the nature of the courses offered in the early normal school? 

3. Compare the tables of content of a half dozen contemporary books in 
the principles of secondary education. Account for some of the dif- 
ferences. 

4. \Vhat, in your opinion, should be the preparation of a secondary school 
teacher? 

5. \^'hat comments do you have to make on the good versus the poor 
teachers you had in secondary school so far as their preparation to 
teach was concerned? 

6. Conduct a Callup poll among some of your classmates who are not 
planning to teach to hnd out how much they know about our American 
secondary schools. 
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The Beginnings of 

Secondary Education 

AAThEN jt comes to the quesdon of background, one may 
V y well ask how much js needled. It is possible to have too 
much as well as too little. Courses, many of them, are offered on both 
graduate and undergraduate levels dealing with the multifarious as* 
pects of the histori^ development of all forms of school systems. 
Only a devotee of encyclopedic kscnviedge would even suggest that 
all of us should study maxunum number of courses. And only one 
who shows utter contempt for anything that smacks of the past 
woiJd suggest that we abstain entirely from their study. Certainly, 
there is a medial road to follow, one which, if pursued, should help 
to keep us from being too ignorant about ourselves. 

The Need for a Study of Origins and Background 

Here is as good a place as any to pause for a moment to discuss the 
reason for spending our time on a study of origins and backgrounds. 
We have stated previously that an intelligent American citizen 
should acquainthimselfwi^ the world in which be lives. Part of this 
acquaintance consists of understanding the present in terms of the 
past. ~Tbete is nothing new under tire sun," said the writer of 
Proverbs. IVhat else did he mean than that, by giving due thought 
to the social reactions that have taken place among preceding gen- 
erations, we can find counterparts in the life of today? History 
doesn’t repeat itself, but it does hold up before us the panorama of 
like episodes occurring under sunilar stimuli at various stages in 
10 
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man's development. History teadies us that like begets like. He- 
curring famines, pestilences, plagues, wars, social upheavals are the 
results of recurring causes. All too often, the clear-seeing have dis- 
cerned tliese similarities and have warned us of impending conse- 
quences, but they have been Cassandras in our midst. 

But history gives us not only an inkling of what to expect if we 
have scanned her revelations of the past; she helps us to compre- 
hend more fully the reasons for things as they are. The mores and 
institutions of today have not sprung full-blown from the brow of 
Zeus. Many of them have had their beginnings in the fat distant 
past, so far, in some instances, that we ore quite ignorant of the 
original significance of many things that we perform as ordinary, 
everyday routine. Why, for example, do men have buttons on their 
coatslecvcs, why do gentlemen escorting ladies walk on the curb 
side of the side^valk, why do we not eat peas with a knife, why do 
pupils in some schools stand up when they recite? This list can be 
extended endlessly. It is given only to illustrate our contention that, 
if we ^v^sh to find out the reasons for some of our vestigial elements 
of social behavior, we must delve into the past to satisfy our curios- 
Ity. 

IIow, tlien, will all this t)pe of information avail to make us more 
intelligent American citizens vrith respect to our secondary schools? 
Let us pose a few pertinent questions. Why does Latin have the 
hold that it does in the curriculum? Why has manual training failed? 
Why do many people believe that pupils who go to the secondary 
scliool should pay tuition? What is the universal appeal of secret 
societies and initiatory rites? Why has professional teacher educa- 
tion been so long in coming on the secondary level? Won’t you 
agree that each of these questions presents a problem that :tods 
both favor and opposition among our fellow Americans? And yet 
there must be reasons for opposing points of view. These reasons 
can be discovered only if we spend a little time searching the pages 
of the past for our answers. 

Education in Primitive Society 

The study of origins takes us back to primitive society, which can 
best be described as a closely knit group of human beings who are 
isolated from other groups by ^ogisphical factors of mountain, 
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forest, desert, and ^vater. Ignorance and fear have kept them from 
exploring into the unlcnown. Bu^ no matter how isolated they may 
be, primarily because they are human beings, they have certain 
similar physical and social reactions. One of these is that boys and 
girb, but boys especially, begin to des'elop signs of adulthood along 
about a certain age. Prior to this stage the youngsters have been ah 
lowed to do pre^ much as they pleased. The girls stayed around 
mother and imitated her as best they could. The boys played around 
in imitation of their elders, hunting, fishing, chasing, running, and 
“pretender” fighting. ^Vby not? Weren’t these the very things they 
would be called upon to do when they became the respon- 
sible elders of the tribe? Wasn’t this the original “learning by 
doin^ practice of preparing the youngster for his life as an 
adult? 

But life could not be all play, all imitation. The time would come 
when the ^xiung generation would be called upon to enter the coun- 
cils of their elders. Here is where the physical development of the 
bo)'s played ib important part \Vhen a group of beys bad reached 
a certain stage of pubic development, the elders considered that the 
time svas ripe for these boys to be initiated into tbe mysteries and 
duties of manhood. Usually, tbe elders tooV tbe boys who were to be 
inducted into manhood to some spot remote from the camp or home 
site. The ioitiatian ceremonies varied, of course, with die tribe, but 
ordinarily the)' consbted of the performance of physical tesb of 
strength, endurance, fortitude, and cunning. The boys heard and 
memorized die metrical history of tbe tribe, and rvere often given 
ne\v names and signs, s'isual and oral, of identification. Upon com- 
pletion of all the tesb, the boj’s were admitted to adult membership 
amid feasb and great rejoicing. 

This description is a composite picture of what took place when a 
boy in primitive society received his secondary education. In fact, 
it was the only formal education he ever had. Everything else was 
natural, i.e., connected svith his everyday performances. One inter- 
esting observation we must not overlook is that here we have the 
origin of the initiation ceremony diat has come down to us literally 
dir^gh the ages. It has always been associated svith adolescence 
and adolescent minds. 
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Dexxhpment of the Caste System 

But society didn't remain and hasn't always remained in the sim- 
ple form we have just described. Wars of defense and conquest 
brought about ever increasing complexities. When one tribe con- 
quered anoiber, the vanquisljcd became the slaves of fJie \7cfors. 
Whereas all had been on an equal social footing, more or less (there 
were, of course, the chief and the shamans who had special func- 
tions), and all had performed the same manual labors of hunting, 
fishing, and fighting, now the slaves were assigned the more arduous 
tasks. Here wc have the beginning of the caste $)’stem. Tlicn, as 
more and more tribes were conquered and brought under the domi- 
nation of the original victorious clan, more territory was occupied 
and more peoples were involved. *11115 would be true even in cases 
where alliances resulted in the merging of two or more groups. Tlic 
distance bct^^'cen the master and slave class tended to increase, and, 
almost before we know it, wc have a class th.ni perpetuates Itself by 
living on and off the Kibors of others. 

Furthermore, the increase in numbers has been associated with 
the dc'clopment of separate trades. At first, each man did ail his 
masculine work and the women did the agriculture, cooking, taOor- 
ing, and child raising. As society grc'v more complex, the slave 
s)'stcm gradually developed among its members those who became 
skilled in the performance of individual skills. Wc have, thus, the 
beginning of the specialization of labor. And it was upon the fruits 
of this labor that the upper class began to subsist. The latter became 
the rulers, the leaders, the directors, the statesmen, the warriors. 
Now don’t forget. These were the same people who, a few genera- 
tions earlier, were doing everything themselves and giving their 
bo)'5 a ph}'sical initiation into manhood. 

\Miat happened to these tests of endurance and initiation cere- 
monies, as the composition of tlic tribe changed in character? liow 
much of the old sur^ved and how much of the new was introtluced? 
Probably the most important survival was flat of the individuality 
of the group. So matter how man)' changes had taken place in the 
clan or tribal composition by the accretion of other groups, one 
thing stood out above all olbcrx. This was the feeling of pride tliat 
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they had in their history and acbievements, much of which was 
perpetuated in the rites and ceremonials, cspeciaUy the dances, with 
which they impressed upon themselves and their youngsters the 
idea of oneness that bound them all together. 

Growth of Tradition 

But ceremonials were not the only means used to indoctrinate the 
oncoming generation. A certain lore had grown up in connection 
with the development of an oral tradition, the history, if it might so 
be called, of past events and achievements, which were handed 
down fay word of mouth from one generab’on to the next The sha- 
mans, the medicine men, and, later, the priests were the ones who 
naturally would be the retainers and purveyors of this oral tradi- 
tion. It \vas absolutely necessary that the account be passed on word 
for word, without any changes whatsoever. The only changes per- 
mitted were those that added to the story the more recent deeds of 
derring-do. In order to assist the rote memorizab'on of what turned 
out to be a tong story, the epic, as it might be termed,* was cast into 
metrical form. It is obsious that the rhythmic cadence thus evolved 
would make it much easier to pass the tribal story on from genera- 
tion to generation. 

But the time that the traditions of the group were increasing 
and crystallizing, the duties and obligations of the elders also in- 
creased and had to be modified. Consequently, it took a longer and 
longer time to cany on the short and comparatively simple initiator)’ 
rites that the boy used to have to undergo in order to ^ve the seal 
of manhood bestowed upon him. Gradually, then, a certain time 
was set aside, first, a few weeks, then a year, and finally several 
years, in which a group of boys of the same initial adolescent age 
might receive instruction in the fields of dieir future responsibilities. 
Who would be their instrurtors? Why not the priests, who had be- 
come the repositories of the tribe’s lore and customs? It is interest- 
ing to note that we find this same situation today in many countries, 
alriiough the priests are often supplemented by another group that 
has made special preparation for teaching. 

'This IS what it actually became in the case of the lUad, the Bhagacad- 
Cita, the Eddas, Beomdf, etc. 
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Content 

The content, too, was changing. Altfiough there was still much of 
the physical, it had taken on the character of what we call today a 
physical fitness program. The didn't have to hunt or fish except 
as a pastime; and he would leam the life of the warrior when he was 
taken into the army. But he did have to engage in strenuous physical 
activities. What occupied most of his time was his learning those 
things that his increasingly complex society had evolved, the ac- 
quisition of which marked liim as a meet and proper member of that 
society. Of course, this content would vary according to the evolu- 
tionary status of the group. If only crude signs of communication 
had been developed, mu^ of his learning would be by ear, the 
learning, that is, that was concerned with oral tradition. But when 
a Witten language was in existence, the boy had to be taught to 
read. Thus we have the beginnings of three of the fields of learning, 
physical fitness, history, and reading. 

Then it became necessary for the boy to express himself in oral 
and xvritten form. To do the latter he had to he able to analyze the 
way in which language was built. And so grammar was bom. Then 
there wete cases where navigation by land or sea brought about the 
study of astronomy, Wc all lonow the story of the annual inundation 
of the Nile Valley and its responsibillUes for the emergence of ge- 
ometry. With such demands made upon his time, it is no wonder 
that more time had to be devoted to preparation of adolescent youth 
for manhood. 


Education in the Cdeij: Polis 
The Erst account of what we might call an organized attempt to 
set aside a specific time during which the boy should make the 
requisite preparation will he drawn from the Greek city state. But 
before we enter upon this narrative, we must mention that the prac- 
tices xve are to find in the Greek city state were the production of 
several centuries of tribal development, conquest, and progressive 
civilization. They do not of themselves picture the growth. They are 
the resvJtants of the gro^vth. Consequently, make no mistake by 
assuming that xvhat you will read concerning this landmark in edu- 
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cational evolution is an innovation. It has just as much in the way of 
backgrounds in its own society as has our oun public secondary 
school in America. What we have not time for is to go into too many 
details so as to obscure our main purpose, which is to present the 
highlights of our own most important antecedents. 

The Greek Citizen 

The Greek city state of the fifth century B.a is best represented 
by Athens, the capital of an era of cultural and personal develop- 
ment that has probably never been surpassed, if even equaled. How- 
ever, when we read of the marvelous accomplishments of this age, 
how democracy flowered, and how great works of art and literature 
were produced, let us not forget that the Greek citizen was a free- 
man, a member of the master class, and that under him and for 
him worked the innumerable slaves, whose sweat and blood made 
possible his \-aunted leisure and leadership. Little do we know of 
the hopes and aspirations of this group except that they were as- 
signed the tasks imposed upon them by their masters, and that their 
children were supposed to follow in the footsteps of their parents. 
The utter despair that must have made itself felt time after time is 
well portrayed in Dunsany’s The Sword. He tells of the utter hope- 
lessness that engulfed the sou! of the slave, the foreboding doom of 
death being his only chance of release. Then one day, as he was 
digging, be came upon a rusted sword, the possession of which gave 
him new courage and lit a spark of selfhood in him. Too seldom, 
when we point svith pride to the accomplishments of the Greeks, 
do we think of the underdogs who were not members of their aristo- 
cratic, if democratic, order. They had a democracy, yes, but only if 
one was bom into it. That is not our own ideal of what democrac)' 
means to us, although we do have those among us who prefer the 
ancient Greek system. 

Education of the Athenian Boy 

And now let us see what we find as we examine the preparation 
of the Athenian boy for his place in the state. This was the same 
goal that faced the boy in pninitive society. If there was any differ- 
ence, it was in degree, not in Idni The primitive boy could look 
forward to being a hunter, a fisher, a warrior, a chief. The Athenian 
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boy, the freeborn boy, could contemplate, first of all, that he would 
have the same right of suffrage as all his peers. Then he might be- 
come a soldier, an officeholder, a statesman, or a judge. He might 
become an orator, a dramatist, a poe^ an architect, a sculptor, or a 
painter. 

To become any one of these things he must first go to school for 
approximately an 8-year period, from about the age of 6 or 7 to that 
of 14. We say, “he." In all that has been related, so far, no mention 
has been made of girls. What is more, there svill be no mention. We 
shall have to svait a good many centuries before we come upon any 
recognition of formal education for girls. As was the case with edu- 
cation in primitive society, "womans place was in the home," a 
slogan that is even used today as an arpunent against permitting 
girls to continue wth their education after the age of compulsory 
schooling. Women have had to wait a long lime to be considered 
ivorthyof scholastic training equivalent to that of men. 

Athenian society of the fifth century had reached the stage where 
letters and reading ^vere the foundation for all subsequent instruc- 
tion. Tlie school to which the boy was sent svas run privately. This 
means that there was no slate control and no compulsion to attend. 
Sending boys to school was looked upon as the thing to do, so all 
went. Tuition was ch.arged, the amount paid being the determining 
factor in the compensation of the teacher. Consequently, the chil- 
dren of wealthier parents tended to go to school longer than those 
whose parents were not so well-to-do. 

The main objectives of the school were to teach the boy reading, 
WTiting, and simple number work, to ground him in tlie folklore and 
mores of his group, to make him on integral part of the abracadabra 
and symbolism of the religious rites that governed die lives of his 
associates, to give him practice in music and nrt, and to develop for 
him a beautiful and strong body. 

Accounts of what the Greek boy actually did do not alwaj-s agree 
on all details, but one of these accounts gives us a rather graphic 
picture of what might have taken place. As we read it, we follow 
tlie Greek boy from the time he leaves home until he returns. 

Leaving home at daybreak, and with almost no clothing, the bo) s, each 
accompanied by bis pedagogue, assembled at some appointed spot, and 
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tl\ence walked through the streets, in rank and file, to school. . . . The 
pedagogue, usually an aged and worn-out slave, though not expected to 
impart to his ward any literary instruction. nc\-ertheless played a large 
part in his education, being his guardian and monitor during the whole oi 
the time that he was not immediately under the eye of his parents and 
teachers — that is, while he was on his way to and from school and during 
his hours of recreation and play, which were not short. . . . 

It is not easy to determine how the daflyprogram of an Athenian school 
was arranged; hut it is not unlikely that the younger boys went to the 
palaestra in the morning and to the music school (or didaskeilion) in the 
afternoon, while the older boys did the reverse. Assuming this, we shall 
follow the younger boys through a day. Arrived at the palaestra, they 
salute the training master, pay their respects to Hermes, the patron deity 
of physical culture, whose statue and altar occupy a prominent place, and 
then begin their exercises. These are suited to the age of the boys, and 
are therefore neither violent nor complicated. Their aim is to de\'elop all 
the faculties of the body in a harmonious svay, and to make it the ready 
and effective instrument of the will. No attempt is made to impart the 
athletic habit. The exercises consist of (1) running, (2) leaping, (3) 
discus throwing, (4) javelin casting, (S) wrestling. The first two were 
meant to exercise the legs, the second two the arms and eye, and the last 
the whole body and the temper. These exercises are varied with lessons in 
dancing and deportment whose purpose is to impart ease, grace, and 
dignity to every attitude and movement, and do away with awkwardness, 
forwardness, and bashfuiness. A good deal of time was also given to play, 
during which the boys are allowed considerable freedom, and enjoy 
excellent opportunities for learning the principles of concerted action and 
of justice. In this w ay the forenoon is spent. About noon there is a recess, 
during which the boys partake of a simple meal brought them by their 
pedagogues. After this the boys are marched in order to the music schooL 
Here, after saluting the master and uttering a brief invocation to the 
Muses and Apollo, whose statues adorn the schoolroom, they begin their 
mental gymnastics. These consisl of singing, playing on the lute, writing, 
and reading. The boys sit on the ground or on low benches, while the 
teacher, armed wth a rod, occupies an elevated seat. The exercises open 
>vith patriotic songs. The first is a reli^ous song celebrating Zeus, Athena, 
. or some great deity, and is sung in unison to a ample, old-fashioned 
Doric air; and the boys are encouraged to throw all the fire they can into 
both words and music. This is follow^ by a war song recalling some great 
national victory, and is rendered in flie same spirit. Then follow other 
songs of different kinds, but aO simple and strong, appealing to patriotic 
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and ethical emotions quite as much as to the musical sense. After the sing- 
ing comes the lesson on the lute, in which the boys leam to play the airs 
to ss’hich their songs are sung. After the lute playing comes the instruction 
in svriting. Each holds in his hands a ww-covered tablet, or rather a pair 
of folding tablets, and a stylus. These tablets contain the MTiting lesson of 
yesterday, which is the reading lesson of today. The boys go up in turn to 
the master, who punctuates the writing for them— that is, separates words 
and clauses ( I am supposing that the boys we ore following have already 
learned to write all the letters and syllables. This they usually did on boxes 
of sand or on sand strewed on the ground. The tablets were used when 
dictation began.), and tlien the reading begins. The first effort of the 
master is to make the boys read without stumbling or hesitancy; having 
accomplished this, he proceeds to make them read with due regard to ex- 
pression, prosody, and pauses, and only after this has been done to his 
satisfaction does the reading lesson come to a close, when the boys are 
reminded that they are expected to commit the whole to memory against 
exhibition day. Other tablets are now produced, and the writing lesson 
begins. This is at the same time a dictation lesson, for the boys write 
down what the master recites. With this the lesson closes, the rest of the 
day till sunset being devoted to play under the eye of the pedagogues, 
who at lost see their wards safely home before the streets ore dark. 

It is not pretended that the above picture is correct in every particular; 
but, on the whole, I believe it fairly represents tlie daily life of an Athe- 
nian schoolboy between the ages of seven and eleven. The above program 
may seem to us rather meagre. There is no arithmetic, no grammar, no 
geography, no drawing, no physical science, no manual training— only 
physical exercise, dancing, singing, playing. Te.iding, and writing. And 
yet, if we examine the program carefully, wc shall see that it was ad- 
mirably adapted to the end in view, which was to make strong, well- 
balanced, worthy, patriotic citizens, capable, through bodily strength, 
courage, soda! motive, and intelligence of meeting every emergency of 
dvil and military hfe. The first thing that strikes one about it is that it 
aims at developing capacity and not at imparting accomplishments or 
knowledge. Its purpose is to put the pupil in complete possession of his 
bodily and mental powers, so that he may be ready to exert them wisely 
in relation to anything that may present itself. . . . Again, if we look at 
the intellectual part of the pro^am, we shall End that it is not so meagre 
after alL The poetry which forms the matter of it holds in solution a whole 
world of valuable experience and nwra] example, which it only requires a 
good Instructor to bring out. “ITje poetry of Greece was its religious and 
ethical lore; Homer and Hesiod were its Bible. In learning this poetry, 
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therefore, boys were imbibing the very essence of the national life, the 
inner spirit, of which its history and institutions were but tJie external 
embodiment.* 

The above shetch of an Athenian schoolbo/ s day from the age 
of 7 to 14 gives only the highlights of what transpired during these 
7 years, and will have to suffice for our own purposes. Boys whose 
parents could afford to send them to school for 2 more years con- 
tinued with advanced work in the fields already undertaken, with 
increasing emphasis on the physical fitness program and with the 
addition of number work and the beginnings of the study of gram- 
mar. Number work was a most difficult subject because the Creeks 
had not been able to emerge from a most cumbersome system of 
calculation. Consequently, there wasn't much tliat they could learn 
except to attain a fair degree of facility in using their fingers and 
the counting frame called the abacus. 

The Ephebic Oath 

At 18 the young man entered military service for 2 years, but be- 
fore he was accepted he took the ephebic oath in the presence of 
assembled citizens. This oath marked the end of his formal school- 
ing and bis entrance to manhood. 'The oath is well w-orth quoting. 

1 will not dishonor my sacred arms; I will not desert my fellow soldier, 
by whose side I shall be set; 1 will do battle for my religion and my coun- 
try whether aided or unaided. I w-fll leave my country not Jess, but greater 
and more powerful, than she is when committed to me; I will reverently 
obey the citizens who shall act as judges; 1 will obey the ordinances which 
have been established, and which in time to come shall be established, by 
the natitmal wiB; and whosoever would ^stroy or disobey these ordi- 
nances, I will not suSer him, but I wilt do battle for them whether aided 
or unaided; and 1 will honor tile temples where my fathers worshipped. 
Of these things Agraulos. Enyalios, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and 
Hegemone are my witnesses. 

Innotaiions 

In the latter part of the fifth century certain innovations in the 
life and thought of the Athenians modified the highly moral, physi- 

* Davidson, Thomas, The Educatioa of the Greek People, D. Appleton & 
OsBspaa^, laia., ^;^’K VS8.4, pp 
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cal, and practical phases of their sdiooling. Due to the influence of 
the philosophers, especially the sophists, an element called dialectic 
made its way into the teaching of the young men of the city. An- 
other word for dialectic is argumentation. The point is that great 
importance was attached to talb'ng and arguing about things. Even 
diiferent schools of thought arose as to how dialectic should be con- 
ducted and what ends it should seek. The manifestation of an idea 
or object, not its commonly accepted substance, became the core of 
advanced education. When men began to play with ideas and to 
neglect the practical elements in life tliat these ideas represented, 
the political and social disintegration of the Athenians paved the 
way for their later conquest by the nomons. 

Coniribuiions of Grech Education 

We must not leave our story of education in Athens until we have 
made mention of the contributions that its system has made. We 
Snd that the goal has been, as it was among primitive tribes, to 
prepare the boy for his place in society. The physical side of his life 
was constantly stressed. Until the time of the sophists the knowledge 
taught was directly concerned with what ^va5 expected of him as an 
Athenian citizen. One of the best definitions of what Nvas expected 
of an Athenian citizen M'as given by Isocrates. He said: 

First, he is capable of dealing with the ordinary events of life, by 
possessing a happy sense of fitness and a faculty of usually hitting upon 
the right course of action. Secondly, his behavior in any society is always 
correct and proper. If he is thnnvn with offensive or disagreeable com- 
pany, he can meet it with eaty temper; and he treats everyone svilh 
utmost fairness and gentleness. Thirdly, he always has the mastery over 
his pleasures, and does not give way unduly under misfortune and pain, 
but behaves in such cases with manliness and worthily of the nature which 
has been given to us. Fourthly (the most important point), he is not 
spoilt nor puffed up nor is his iiead turned by success, but he continues 
throughout to behave like a wise man, taking less pleasure in the good 
things which chance has pven him at birth than in the products of his 
own talents and intelligence. Those whose soul is well tuned to play its 
part in all these svays, those I call wise and perfect men. and declare to 
possess all the virtues; those I regard as truly educated.’ 

* Quoted in K. Freeman, Schooh of 0eQa*, Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 
London, 1007, pp, 192 f. 
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foundational or initial instruction, which was later to be followed 
by a more advanced type. Since ftat which followed was, in Latin , 
seciindus, tlie later stage of education came to be called secondary. 

Elementary education during the period now under consideration 
migjit be carried on within the family, as had been the custom in 
earlier days, or it might be handled by the hulimagister in a private 
scliool conducted by an educated slave or freedman. Magister was 
the word for teacher, and ktdus the word for school. Other designa- 
tions were lilerator, the teadier of reading, and grammaiista, the 
teacher of grammar, although the latter was associated more with 
the second^ than the elementary period of instruction. Tlie boy 
could go to the iudus as early as 7 but usually it was from 8 to 10. 
Here, just as in Greece, he learned to read by sj’Uables and to write 
on wax tablets. The abacus and the fingers were still the main sup- 
ports of such calculations as be was taught We have also the same 
appointments for the schoolroom, benches for tbe pupils, a raised 
seat for the teacher, and tablets or representations of the deities on 
the walls. 

Secondary Education 

After four years spent with the tudimaglster or the Viterator he 
went to another private school conducted 1^ die grammoficus. Here 
he remained until he was invested with the toga virilis. In tbe school 
of tbe grammalicus he learned Greek with special emphasis on 
Homer. In addition, he memorized literary selections in both Greek 
and Latin, especially poetry and the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and the rules of grammar that governed the construction of both 
languages. 

For a good many boys, this was as far as they went, but those 
who really expected to make a name for themselves continued on 
into the third type of school, that of the rliefor, or teacher of oratory. 
This school corresponded to that of the philosophers in Greece, 
where skiU in disputation became the main goal In the school of 
the rhetor the boy learned to write, declaim, and debate on any 
and all topics, wise or foolish, tiiat the teacher assigned him. The 
idea was that, if a boy could learn to argue on any topic, no matter 
how remote its content might be fcom the practical affairs of the 
day, he wcrald receive a traming would of itself equip him to 
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meet all real emergencies. When we consider some of the topics that 
modern teachers give their pupils to write and discuss, we find that 
wo haven’t advanced very far beyond the practices of the rhetor. 

Now, why was so much stress put upon oratorical ability? The 
Roman citizen could be a soldier, a Ia\v)'er, hold public office, or 
become a statesman. The last three of these activities demanded on 
the part of each an ability to sway the public by means of a verbal 
appeal. The better capable a man was in the art of public address 
and the more skillful he was in presenting his arguments so as to 
disprove those of his adversary, the greater was his chance of win- 
ning his case or of winning votes for tire cause he was championing. 
We must remember that there was no newspaper, no radio, no 
ready manufacture of books to bring information to the general 
pubhe. Whatever news was relayed to them, whatever speeches of 
importance were delivered had to be listened to by those who were 
on hand, the audience. Since so much depended upon the effect to 
be produced by these speeches, their content, organization, and 
method of deh'very, we have tlie ans%ver to our question as to why 
oratory was so import.nnt. To tell the truth, it became so essential 
tliat it formed the basis for the writing of one of the important 
works on Roman education that has come down to us, Quintilian’s 
Instilutio Oraiotia. 

As time went on during the Empire, schools became more and 
more formal and were, in some instances, established by munici- 
palities and spread to the provinces. But we must remember that, 
from the beginning, the boy who enjoyed the advantages of second- 
ary education was, as in Greece, a member of the ruling class. 

Contributions of Eonie to Secondary Education 

What contributions have come down to us from the Roman sys- 
tem of education, that system that we have just described? I think 
we can say it emphasized a greater distinction among the three 
types of schools than did the Grecian system, i.e., the elementary, 
the sec'ondary, and higher. Useful and practical were more appro- 
priate adjectives to cViaracterize it. Stem patriotism and severe 
discipline were also associated with it Its emphasis on grammar and 
memoriter methods of learning persisted for many centuries. And, 
almost more than any of these, sve haw Inherited the individual and 
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social importance of "the good man sldlled in speaking" (Quin- 
tilian). We don’t call it oratory today. With us it goes by the name 
of speech, but it is oui old frieiid, Roman oratory, in a new dress. 

Education in the Middle Ages 

Our fourth stop on this journey of historical study brings us to 
that period that goes by the name of the medieval or Middle Ages. 
We shall not follow the vicissitudes of education as it suffered and 
endured from the last days of the Empire to the establishment of 
the hegemony of the Chmch, but we shall attempt to find out what 
were the predominating traits of the schools that descended from 
the Romans to the Christian church of medieval times. 

Decadent as the granunat and rhetoric schools of the Roman Empire 
were, and although divorced by their formalism and artificiality as they 
became from the everyday affairs and demands of life, they were destined 
nevertheless to furnish the fonn for the organization and technique of 
education during the Kiiddle Ages. Not only did the early leaders in the 
church, Uke Gregory of Nazianus, Basil of Caesarea, Chrysostom, and 
Jerome and many others, receive their early education in pagan schools, 
but when the Church as an organization began to recognize the need of 
educating its ministers it found in the traditional practices of the grammar 
schools a foundation on which to build schools to meet its own needs.* 

Education in Medieval Times 

The so-called Dark and Middle Ages and the period known as the 
Renaissance form the counecting link between Graeco-Roman edu- 
cation and the first type of secondary school in this country. But 
they encompass many centuries. It is oot possible to treat of all the 
diCerent turns that changed the course of education, because there 
is not time for them in an introduclorj’ exposition. In order to give 
you some idea of the evolution that took place during a millennium 
we shall investigate the monastic or cathedral school, the education 
of the nobles, the gufid and burgher schools, the influence of the 
Renaissance, and the English prototype of our own Latin grammar 
school 

*1. L. Kandel. llUtory of Secondary Education, Iloughtan Miffia Com- 
pany, Boston. 1930, p. 41. 
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Influence of the Church 

Such learning as survived the onslaught of the barbarians took 
refuge in the confines of the Chord), whose chief purposes were to 
widen its spiritual and temporal influence over its people, to empha- 
size the sad state of affairs in this world, and to prepare for the next. 
Consequently, its first obligation was to train men for the priest- 
hood, and the place to do this was, of course, in the monasteries 
and, later, in tlie cathedral schools. The monks and priests had to 
read and write, so that was the first thing they were taught. Since, 
in so many instances, there weren’t many books, the boys were set 
to copying manuscripts, an activi^ that advanced into an art, as 
adeptness and skill in reproduction increased under the guidance of 
those who de\'eloped an interest in tliis phase. Tlie content of what 
was read and copied dealt with the religious observances of the 
Church and the wTitings of the early Church fathers. Latin was the 
language of the Ciiurcli, so Latin was the medium of instruction. 
Dictation and memory work were the ordinary mctliods of teaching. 

As the early abhorrence of all things “pagan” gradually wore off 
with the passage of time, and since the boys who were selected to go 
to these monastic and cathedral schools had to be of a keen, in- 
tellectiial type, there wasn’t sufficient in the ordinary content to 
challenge them. In fact, in some places the detested Homan authors 
had no'cr been entirely supplanted. So they crept back and finally 
were accepted on a par witii the Church writers. There then de- 
veloped the seven liberal arts, which were divided into the trivium, 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic (It ought to be easy to remember 
these, because just a h'tlle analysis wifi show how closely related 
tliey are to each other), and the quadrivtum, largely mathematical. 
At first, only grammar and rhetoric received any attention, but the 
rise of universities in the twelfth century served to accentuate dia- 
lectic and the quadrivium. 'Then it wasn’t long until the same for- 
malism that tainted the philosophical schools of Greece and the 
rhetorical schools of Home beset the monastic and cathedral schools, 
and theology degenerated into mere verbal quibbling. Girls and 
women were being taught to read and mite, too. That’s rather 
strange, isn’t it, inasmuch as we has'cn’t heard much so far about 
woTnen going to school? But Hiey wens a special group, those who 
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were preparing to be nuns in nunneries or convents, just as tlw: 
monks and priests were educated in the monastic and cathedral 
schools. Since the mass and the duties, or offices, of the Church were 
etjually a part of their life, they would have a preparation similar 
to that of the mem. 

But the world was also passing along outside the cloistcrwl walls 
of monaster)’ and convent. In fact, it had gone so far as to develop 
the feudal s)'stem, where lord and peasant, banded together for 
mutual protection and service, evolved into noble and serf. The 
serfs bewme the same as sbves and received no consideration as 
meriting anytliing in the way of schooling. The nobles had their 
own circle, which was above that of the serfs. W^e can go back to 
Athens in all her glory to find a parallel. The education of the young 
noble began in his teens v^hen he became a page and, as such, 
u’aited upon his lord and lady, learning from them the rules of 
courtesy and behavior that berime crystallized in the age of chiv- 
alry. lie was then promoted to be a squire. This time his duties took 
him afield, where he served as his lord’s attendant when he jousted 
in tournaments or fought In actual battles. After serving this mill- 
tar)* apprenticeship, under appropriate religious rites, he was 
dubbed sir knight at the age of twenty-one. 

Ejects of the Crusades 

The Crusades and the desire for expansion that opened up new 
trade routes to the East affected continental education in two ways- 
It was inm-itable that learning should be quickened. New ideas, 
new books (the old Greek and Latin authors), new ways of living, 
new attitudes toward life were introduced so imperceptibly that 
there came to pass what we call the Renaissance. Then, too, the 
very nature of the gro^vth of trade gave rise to the burgher rl-iv< 
and the guilds, both of which were responsible for new types of 
schools. The guilds developed the apprentice system, which brought 
into existence guild schools for the training of apprentices. Because 
of increase in trade and in the numbers of those who were engaged 
in it, it became necessary to establish secular schools (mind you, 
this is a real innovation) in whitJj reading, writing, and calculation 
were taught so as to prepare the boys for navigation or the counting 
house. These schools were called burgher schools and led to the 
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fint steps in tlie eslahlislunent of publicly controlled secondary 
schools. One thing that must be mentioned in connection with these 
schools is the gradual substituU<m of die Arabic system of notation 
and reckoning, whose use made arithmetic so much easier for keep- 
ing accounts. That may be another reason for the growth in interest 
of the quadrivium, the mathematical side of the seven liberal arts, 
in the monastic and cathedral schools after the twelfth century. 

Tlie period of the Renaissance Is especially noteworthy for the 
rise and power of the universities. But these schools were attended 
by advanced students, not secondary, who were planning to prepare 
for law or medicine. They are not our particular concern, except as 
they do enter the picture of education in general. 

What we now want to do is to see how secondary education of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries sowed the seeds for our own 
American system. So far, we have seen what happened during the 
middle ages. Education for the priesthood was a literary and dia- 
lectic education carried on in the monastery or in a school con- 
nected wth the cathedral. Education for the noble consisted in 
activities whose accomplishment did not depend upon book learn- 
ing. And then there were the guild and burglier schools that were 
secular in nature, both as to content and control. After a while the 
guild schools were merged with or absorbed by the burgher schools. 

Education in Sixteenth CcNTunv England 
Schools on the continent took a certain direction which resulted 
in the gradual emergence of the gijmnasial type of school in Ger- 
many and lyciie type in France, types that influenced all the other 
countries. But the one with which sve are directly concerned is 
England, because it was from her that came the determining factors 
that shaped our own secondary schools. 

Schools in medieval England were much like tliose on the conti- 
nent, monastic, cathedral, guild, and burgher schools, but those that 
achieved greatest prominence were the ones of the first two types. 
The Protestant Reformation came officially to England when 
Henry VIII prevailed upon Parliament to establish the Anglican 
Church. UTien he despoiled the monasteries and cathedrals he ako 
destroyed many of their schools. Buh when sanity was restored un- 
der the later Tudors, many schools were reestablished. Only this 
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time they were largely under the governance of lay groups, al- 
though the Anglican Church had religious control over them. 

In spirit they were supposed to cater to poor as well as rich, but, 
because of the nature of the curriculum and the destinies of the 
boys, the only ones who finally attended were the sons of the peer- 
age and the well-to-do. These b(^ planned to enter the ministry 
or to assume prominent posts in civil and political life. The cur- 
riculum was almost entirely Latin and Greek, with attention given 
to the basic tenets of the Church. But the reasons for the study of 
these two languages had diverged noticeably from the humanism 
of tlie Renaissance, Somewhere along the line the schools had for- 
gotten the ]oy of discovery and interpretation that welcomed in 
die rebirth of Latin and Greek authors. Grammar as a science whose 
study enabled a boy to argue and reason well had given place to its 
study for its own sake. It had become an end in itself with special 
textbooks and all sorts of rhyming, mnemonic devices contrived for 
its memorized mastery, no matter if there was any sense to it or 
not The boy didn’t have to understand one whit why he was doing 
what he was compelled to do. He had to master the grammar be- 
fore he could go on with the reading of any literature. Consequently, 
discipline was very severe, and only those of superior intellect could 
survive the intellectual and physical ordeal 

The Great Public Schools 

The great "public” schools of which we bear so much, and which 
are the oldest secondary schools in England, owe their name to the 
fact that, once upon a time, they actually were public in that they 
were free schools for the poor and tuition schools for those who 
could pay. They became so popular and the second group so numer- 
ous that there was soon no place for those who could not afford to 
pay, and so they lost their public character while retaining the 
name. 

Such were the schools that trained the men who came to America 
for one reason or another- It was to be expected that, when they 
were faced with the necessity of establishing their own schools, 
they would follow in the footsteps of their own educational ex- 
periences. 
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Summary 

We have seen how secondary education h,-»s persisted from its 
beginnings in primitive society to the endowed schools of England 
and the state schools of Germany as something that has been set 
aside for the more favored sons of the dominant social and political 
gnmps. It has always started out to be preparation for the duties of 
citizenship and has always dcgcncraterl Into formalism, where the 
contents of the curriculum liavc become tlie cnt\ of educational 
ciTort rather than the ends that the curriculum is supposed to sers-e. 
Generally, the leaching has been in the liands of the priest class, or, 
if not exactly that, dominated and controlled by the priestcraft. The 
lower classes, the unfortunates, one might say, were not the re- 
cipients of any educational fav-on until the llcnaissance and tlie 
Protestant lleformation. Then elementary schools were founded by 
the Protestant Churches or by pliOanthropic individuals in order to 
teach bo)’s and girls to read and write so that tliey might follow the 
church services. Girls have been relegated largely to their own 
families where the mother taught them oil they needed to know. In 
Tudor England, however, girls In tlie families of nobles or wealthy 
were frequently lutorevl In the linguistic accomplishments of their 
hroUicrs. And linally, secondary criucation has become more and 
more an Intermediate stage on the way to citizenship. Its goal has 
become the preparation of boys for higher education. 

Topics ron Imvesticatton 

1. Learn more about the Greek, Roman, and Arabic systems of calcula- 
tion to show why the Creeks and Romans were held back in mathe- 
matics. 

2. Trace the importance and content of physical erercise in the training of 
youth from primitive times to today. 

3. Show how traditions have as firm a hold upon us today as they did in 
Greek and Roman times. 

4. Compare the position of women In Creek and Roman society. 

5. Compare the eplieblc oath with llie oaths taken today by individuals 
wbo become citizens or members of patriotic groups. 

0. ^\^lat words of Greek and Latin origin are common in modem educa- 
tional parlance? 
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I N THE early part of the seventeenth century varying 
types of groups were being attracted to migrate from 
their mother country, England, to the lands beyond the sea in order 
to establish new homes. Conflicting impulses urged them on. Some 
came for purposes of trade, some for adventure, some to escape the 
humdrum of everyday life, some for religious freedom, some to live 
down unsavory pasts, and others as representatives of his or her 
majest/s government. But, whoever they were and whatever their 
lot, there was one thing that they could not leave behind them and 
that was their heritage of being English men and women. They 
spoke the language and practic^ the mores of their childhood, 
youth, and adulthood. When they fashioned their new abodes, 
when they instituted rules of law and order, when they established 
their places of worship, when they followed the maxim, “train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he \vill not depart 
from it,” they looked to the mother country for guidance. There 
would be, of course, modifleatioos introduced, because imitation 
could not be carried out in all respects. But, in the main, the models 
found reasonable facsimiles. It is also obvious that, as time grew 
apace and generation succeeded generation, greater and greater 
differences would creep into the general scheme of things until 
something ne^v had been created. 

That is exactly what has happened to the American school system. 
IVhatever we see around us today is something that had its begin- 
nings ia the esAosnes and has dcvtloped band in band avitb the evo- 
34 
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before it is required to maintain sudi a scbool. Knowing, as we do, 
the size of family in colonial New England, a conservative estimate 
of fifty householders would be in the neighborhood of four to five 
hundred persons, adults and children. 

Then, when this population is doubled, a second type of school 
is ordered, one that will prepare boys for the university. Tliis second 
school was not built upon Ae first Oh, nol It was an independent 
institution. There was no expectation on the part of the citizens that 
the boy whose parents planned to send him to the university would 
first attend the reading and writing school. It is true that he was 
supposed to know how to read and write before he came to the 
grammar school, hut these accomplishments were attained in bis 
own home or at the home of a dame who made a few pennies out 
of teaching youngsters who resorted to her to leam to read and 
sometimes to write. Hence the name, dame school. There sv'as an 
absolute parallelism between the reading and. writing and the gram- 
mar schools, a parallelism that was fated to exercise tremendous 
influence over the later development of dre elementary school. 
Those ^vho attended the reading and writing school were sent there 
in order to fulfill the provisions contained in the first paragraph of 
the 1647 law, and that was to preserve a literate electorate who 
mi^it be able to read the Bible sufficiently well so that they could 
check on the orthodoxy of their preachers. 

Then there was the question of the preachers themselves. They 
were the chosen ones; consequently, the boys who were to receive 
ihe adv.intages of going to the grammar school were the boys who 
would later attend the university, upon the completion of whose 
course they would be qualified to teach men “the true sense and 
meaning of the original.” This thought is found in a statement in 
New England's First Fruits: 

After God had carried us s^e to New England, and we bad builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient 
places for God's worship, and settled the civil government, one of the 
next things we longed for and locked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an iililerate ministry to the 
churches, when our present mioistets shall lie in the dust.' 

'Neio England’s First Fruitt, Londco. 1343, Moss. Hist. Bull., 1792, vol. I, 
p. 242. The spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 
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Tlie General Court of Massachusetts took action in 1636 to estab- 
lish such a college. In 1633 it was formally opened at Cambridge 
under the name Ilanard College, which 1ms served state and com- 
monwealth for over tlirce centuries. 

The Boston Latin Grammar School, was, as we have said, the 
forerunner and near contemporary of many other Idee institutions 
that sprang up throughout Ae inhabited places of New England. 
So an analysis of tlu's particular school will give us a picture that 
will represent all the odicrs. We know, now, that its purpose was to 
select and educate hoys of promise who would later be transferred 
to Harvard College and prepare for tlie ministry. Tlie Old Testa- 
ment, rather tlian the New, shaped the tliinldng and attitudes of the 
Puritan fathers. The story of Hannah, who dedicated her first-born, 
Samuel, to the service of the Lord, iumished the example for Puri- 
tan parents. It was a great honor to have a son of the famUy become 
a mioisler, because that position, as sve have found, was at least 
equal in importance to that of tl)ose in public olBce. An analogous 
situation is found among tlte inhabitants of those European coun- 
tries and their descendants in this country, for whom the Church is 
the most potent factor in their lives. For one of their boys to become 
a priest is the higlicst distinction that can come to them. Franklin 
in his Autobiographij tells of the struggles of his family to keep him 
in the grammar school. 

I was put to the grammar school at eight years of age; my father in- 
tending to devote me, as the tithe of his sons, to the service of the Church. 

■ . 4 I contiDued, however, at the grammar school rather less than a 
year, tliough in that time I had risen gradually from the middle of the 
class that year to be at tiie head of the same class, and was removed into 
the next class, whence I was to be placed in the third at the end of the 
year. 

But my father . . . was unable without inconvenience, to support the 
expense of a college educaUon. Considering, moreover ... the little 
encouragement that line of life afforded to those educated for it, he gave 
up his Erst intentions, took me from the grammar school, and sent me to a 
school for wiling and oritlimetic. ... At ten years old I was taken to 
help my father in his business.* 

* Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography, Educational Publishing Company, 
New York, 185G, pp. 12, 13. 
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Control of the Grammar School 

The control of the school ivas in die bands of the town meeting, 
although the clergy exercised close supervision over the teacher and 
what he taught A quotation from a couple of the town records of 
Hartford, Connecticut, will show somewhat the nature of this con- 
trol. For April, 1&43, we Snd: “At a general tosvn meeting ... it 
was ordered that Mr. Andre%vs should teach the children in the 
school one year next ensuing from the Sotb of March, 1643, and 
that be shall have for his pains 16 pounds.”’ On February 1, 1648, 
the records say; “It was agreed and consented to by the town that 
forty pounds shall be paid in the way of a rate to the townsmen 
for the time being for carrying on the said work, which yet being 
conceis-ed to fall much short of attaining the end in building such a 
house as may be suitable for the said emplo^menL'” Because of 
such duties, the toun soon came to appoint a special committee to 
have control over the affairs of the sch(»l and to report to the town 
meeting. These school committees were the forerunners of today’s 
boards of education. 

The Curriculum 

The curriculum was the same as that which we found in Eng- 
land, Latin, Greek, and religion. The boys \v«sre supposed to know 
bow to read and write when they entered, but it happened all loo 
often that such svas not the case. There is an instance on record 
where the master complained bitterly because, by having to teach 
the younger to read and write, be svas prevented from teaching 
Virgil and Homer to the older boys. What was expected from the 
boys may be gathered from the 1642 entrance requirements to Har- 
vard. "^Vhen any scholar is able to read Tully (Cicero) or such like 
classical author extempore, and make and spealce true Latin in verse 
and prose, suo ( ut aiunt) Marie, and decline perfectly the paradigm 
of nouncs and verbes in ye Greeke tongue, then may hee bee ad- 
mitted to je college, nor shall any claime admission before such 
qualifications."’ 

The school had only a teacher’s desk, benches, and continuous 

* TransUtion of Latio venioo of SUbUcs. Laws, etc. of Ifarvard College. 
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tables around the walls. Memoriter work and corporal punishtnent 
were tlic common methods of instruction. There surely were no after 
memories of pleasant days spent in scliool to be brought to tho 
mind of any who had ever attended. Cruel forms of punislimcnt 
were applied abo in the reading and WTiting scliool. 

Cirk as well as hoys w-ere taught in Uic latter school, but only 
boys went to the grammar schooL This rule u’as not always fol- 
lowed, however, because some towns alloivcd girls to have lessons 
in the scliool after tho boys had gone, wliile some parents employed 
tutors for tlicir girls. But, in general, we can say ilut the secondary 
education for girls was most exceptional and that, after obtaining 
a smattering of reading and sometimes writing, the major share of 
their education was learned at Lome from their mothers. 

Fituinclng the Crammar School 

The grammar school was financed through various means. The 
most common was by die tuition paid by the boy’s parents. Tbc 
Ifarlford records of April, KMd, throw some light on this subject. 

Tlio tOM-nsmeu shall go <uid inquire ufao wUi engage tlicmseivcs to send 
their clntdren, and all tliat do shall pay for one quarter at the least and for 
more, if they do said Uiem, after the proportion oF twenty shillings the 
year, and if they go any weeks more than an even quarter they shall pay 
six pence per week. And if any w^lJ send lltcir children and are not able 
to pay for (heir teacliing, Uiey shall give oolice of it to the tovmsmen and 
they shall pay K at the towns cFiarges.* 

The last sentence tells us of the second method of support. It 
seems obvious from the wording tliat a Iroy who showed promise 
was not kept out of the school for inability to meet the tuib’on 
charges. We see here the creeping in of public financial support of 
secondary cduc.'ition, a practice that made secondary education 
practically free in some commumtics. 

There were two other sources of income for the school. Indi- 
viduals who were especially interested in it did the same thing tliat 
they do today. In some instances they gave die land on ivhiii the 
school was built, or other property, xvilh instructions that the in- 

* SpeUiug and punctualloa niodemaat 
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come from its rents was to he appUed to the school’s expenses or 
that the schoolmaster might cultivate it as part of his living- In 
others, they left money in the form of endowments. The most out- 
standing contribution of this sort was that of Governor Edward 
Hopkins, whose bequests were of material assistarree to the gram- 
mar schools of Hadley, Massachusetts, and of Hartford and New 
Haven in Connecticut. In Hartford this money is now represented 
by the Hopkins chair in Latin. The incumbent is called the Hart- 
ford Grammar School Master. 

Student Life 

Student life in the grammar school was a doll affair. Boys had to 
memorize all the nJes of grammar and were mercilessly flogged if 
they failed to recite them perfectly. The masters tried to get the 
boys to talk in Latin, at least while on the school grounds. So it was 
a happy time for them when they got out of earshot of the teacher. 
The school day was a long one, from seven to five in spring and 
summer, and from eight to four in autumn and winter. Part of Mon- 
day was given over to a review and discussion of Sunday's sermon. 
All recreational activities, as we think of them, were engaged in, 
whenever home chores permitted, entirely away from school prem- 
ises. The rigorous and restrictive discipUne exacted from the boys 
found its outlet in some of the pranks in which they indulged. 

Teachers of the Grammar School 

The teachers were ministers, men who were studying to be minis- 
ters, or men who had abandoned die idea of completing their cler- 
ical course. It is evident from what has already been said that it 
was essential that, even though they were appointed by the town 
meeting, they meet the approval of the local minister, who cate- 
chized them on their orthodoxy. Some of them, like John Lovell and 
Ezekiel Cheever, made teaching their life work and achieved a well- 
merited renown. Others taught only as a temporary expedient and 
did not put forth the necessary effort to do a good job. The teachers 
in the grammar school, bowev^, were, as a group, far superior 
to those engaged to teach in the district, or reading and writing, 
schools. 
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The Decline of the Grammar School 

Tho Latin grammar school had its day and then passed on. Al- 
though preadiing was a roost honorable pursuit, the tenure of a 
preacher was so long that it wasn't possible to graduate as many 
ministers as there were towns, for the very reason that towns did 
not grow so fast as the crop of ministers turned out. True, many of 
these went into teacliing, but still, when pulpits bad been filled, 
there ^vas an implied tenure that did not anticipate many vacancies. 
In some of the smaller populated places, those that did just come 
Under the roinlmun} of 100 householders, as set by the Law of 1647, 
there were not enough boys desiring to go to the grammar school 
to make it financially practicablo for the town to establish such a 
school. These few boys went to a sch<Ml in some otlier town, their 
own being willing to pay the five pounds fine as a cheap way out of 
the dilemma. Tlien, as time went on, a spirit of enforced tolerance 
Invaded tho colony because of the necessity of doing business witli 
those of opposite religious convictions. Close adherence to the origi- 
nal spirit of utter intolerance that motivated the early settlers was 
not to stand long in the way of the lure of added profits. Two shil- 
lings were better than one shilling. So, step by step, the bars were 
lot down and good traders of other faiths were admitted to the land 
of tabu. Tills meant that the power of the clergy bad to diminish, 
because the ministers could no longer thunder and fulminate against 
dissenters. And, as their powers over their charges waned, so did 
their position as being one of the most enviable in the community 
decline in importance. The corollary was that not so many families 
were templed to send tlieir boys to grammar school, '^ey preferred 
to have them go into business or navigation, because those were the 
paths tliat were leading to improved economic and social status. 
And Out of this situation there emerged an affluent middle class 
whose members were not hampered by the traditions of the fathers. 
They themselves had not gone to grammar school, and, certainly, 
they could see no earthly reason for sending their sons to one. 

Aside from the above-mentioned economic and sodal factors an- 
other evolution was taking place. Ijatin as a medium for communi- 
cation was subriding. In the eighteenth century it was giving way to 
French as tlie language of international c-vchange and diplomacy. 
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Accordingly, it could not claim for itself the prerogativ e of preparing 
the young roan for service to the stale as well as to the cimreh. This 
was another reason for not attending grammar school. 

Last of tlie causes for the dedinc of tlic grammar school in the 
eighteenth century was the move westward in the New England 
colonies into the wilderness and the establishment there of sparsely 
peopled settlements. Tliese people had to spend all their time fight- 
ing the elements and the Indians. They had no leisure moments to 
devote to any educational improvements other than those that were 
absolutely necessary. Whenever, then, they felt the need of any 
kind of formal schooling, they favored the district reading and writ- 
ing school. 

The Contributions of the Crammar School 
But before we launch into the story of the academy, we must not 
overlook the contributions made by the grammar school to our edu- 
cational system. We call them contributions, a word that implies 
something beneficial. Probably it would be better to say that we 
shall list the ways In which the grammar school influenced subse- 
quent developments. These were: the status of Latin, the emphasis 
on education far boys, the exclusive features of secondary education, 
preparation for college, public control of secondary education, com- 
pulsory schools, and the parallelism of the reading and writing 
school and the grammar school. Latin has persisted in being an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. After the first grammar school was 
founded mote than a century elapsed before girls were admitted on 
an equal footing. There are still many people who sincerely believe 
that seconda^ education should be reserved only for the few, and 
that these few should have to pay for the privilege. College prepa- 
ration has long been one of the dominant aims of our secondary 
schools, even though, in many schools, there are very few pupils 
who go to college. 

This influence of the l^atio grammar school becomes especially 
noted in the latter half of its century of dominance when we find 
that some boys are beginning to go to college not to become preach- 
ers or for statecraft, but just to go. as if that were the diing to do. 
We shall find that the academy accentuated this idea. One of the 
major contributions has been the idea of secular control, manage- 
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meet, aod finance of our school ^tem. Even more important was 
the Law of 1647 that set the patt^, at least, for future compulsory 
education. It was, however, compulsory in only one sense, and that 
was the establishment of schools. Towns of a certain size were re- 
quired to provide for grammar schools, but, and this is the point, 
hoys themselves were not compelled to attend. IndiWdual attend- 
ance was a personal matter and remained so for over two centuries. 
Parallelism between colonial elementary and secondary education 
provided a stumbling bloch to tlie better articulation of these two 
systems, a condition from which we are still suffering. 

After a century of service, the grammar school was disappearing 
endrely in some communities, it was in a very spent condition in 
most others, and it carried on only in the larger centers. The time 
was ripe for it to improve from within or to be supplanted by an- 
other kind of school. It would not suffer the first, so the academy 
stepped in to take its place. 

The Academy 

The reasons already presented for tlie downfall of the grammar 
school were, naturally, the same as (hose that led to the creation of 
a very new type of secondary sdrool. Additional factors, which have 
not been mentioned, were the setting of tire stage for the struggle 
with England and a shorter cut to learning certain occupations other 
than by the apprenticeship method. The middle of the eighteenth 
century untnessed a decrease in pubhc interest in the “dead lan- 
guago“ type of preparatory school. It, the school, was not concerned 
with matters of public interest; but the public tvas. It is now that we 
note a phenomenon that we shall find repeated many, many times. 
And it is this: Whenever die public at large loses interest in the con- 
duct of an activity that is concerned with its members, the activity 
being one that tends to promote the welfare of these members, pri- 
vate philanthropy steps in to nurture the activity until society can 
see its way to shouldering the responsibility once more. This has 
been espedaUy true of schools and hospitals. Well, that is what 
happened in the eighteenth century. Individuals, and groups acti- 
vated by individuals, began to see ie necessity for providing some 
kind of opportunity for hoys of abihty to prepare for the more likely 
opportumties they would encounter m life. Oue of these individuals 
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was Benjainin Franklin. Although there were others who did their 
share, we ate selecting Franklin as our illustration for two reasons. 
His academy was one of the earliest, if not the earliest, while he 
himself was one of the most prominent men of his times. 

Franklin’s Academy 

In chapter 9 of the Autobiograjduj he tells us: 

Peace being concluded ... I turned my thoughts again to the affair 
of establishing an academy. The first step 1 look was to associate in the 
design a number of active friends • . . ; the nest u-as to Nvrite and pub- 
lish a pamphlet; entitled, Proposab relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pentuyluenia. This I distributed among the principal inhabitants gratis; 
and as soon as I could suppose their minds a little prepared by the perusal 
of it, 1 set DA foot a subscriptioa (or opening and supporting an acad- 
emy. 

The suhscrihers . . . chose out of thdr number twenty-four trustees 
and appointed Mr. Frauds . . . and myself to draw up constitutions for 
die government of the academy; whidi being done and signed, a house 
was hired, masters engaged, and the school opened; I think in the same 
year, 1749. 

1116 term '‘academy,” which Franklin used, goes back to the acad- 
emy of Plato’s time, but its modeni use is one that is strictly British. 
As far hack as 1572 Sir Humphrey Gilbert set forth his ideas for 'the 
erection of an academy in London for education of Her Majesty’s 
wards and others the youth of nobility and gentlemen.”® The tend- 
ency is to give credit to Defoe’s use of the term in his Essay on Proj- 
ects for Franklin’s application of it. Whatever his source, that was 
the name he gave to his proposed institutioD, and the name which 
became the popular one. 

We do find mention of transitional schools run privately by indi- 
viduals, wherein mathematics and modem foreign languages were 
taught,* but these schools were short-lived, probably because they 
had no organized backing. It is this support which Franklin en- 
deavored to win over through his Proposab. He earnestly desired a 

* W. H. Woodward, Studies in Education During the Age of the Renais- 
tance, Cambndge University Fies^ London, 1906, pp. 298, 303. 

* L L. Kandel, History of Secondory Education, Hougtaon Mifflin Company, 
New York, 1930, pp. 168-170. 
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very practical type of school, bu^ in order to retain the support of 
bis subscribers and trustees, he had to compromise. Said he, “It 
would be well if they could be taught everything that is useful and 
everything that is ornamental But art is long, and their time is short. 
It is therefore proposed tliat they learn those things that are likely 
to be most useful and most ornamental: regard being had to the 
several professions for whidi they are intended." 

Franklin’s idea was to emphasize the teaching of English and 
practical subjects, but he foutjd it diScult to get subscribers to bis 
scheme if he did not include tho ancient languages. The argument 
\vas that some boys who would attend might want to go to college. 
They would be denied this opportunity if they could not offer Latin 
and Greek for entrance, for those subjects were what the colleges 
were still posing as entrance hurdles. The outcome ivas that Frank- 
lin had to include a Latin school with his English and mathematics 
schools. In forty years, however, the tradition of Latin had overcome 
tho resistance of the newcomer, English, to such on extent that 
Franklin was forced to demur at the state of aFain. In 1769 he wrote 
his observations relative to the intentions ol the Original Founders 
of the Academy in Philadelphia and said that “the ktinists were 
combined to decry the English school as useless. It was without ex- 
ample, they said, as indeed they still say, that a school for the teach- 
ing of the \'ulgar tongue, and the sciences in that tongue, was ever 
joined with a college, and that the Latin masters’ were fully com- 
petent to teach the English." One of the reasons for his dissatisfac- 
tion was caused by the fact that, by this time, his academy had be- 
come a college. 

But other individuals and groups were playing with the idea of a 
special school for youths. Since Uie source of the interest was pri- 
vate, the scl)ools were private and could be set up wherever private 
interests so willed. In many instances a wealthy man created a trust 
fund or provided an endowment, built a school, selected his board 
of trustees, and named the sdiool after himself. In others, these 
schoob were begun as purely commercial ventures and lived or died 
according to the luck they had in eaticing students to come. A third 
group was that of the driferent religious denominations, who found 
in the academy a means of perpetuating the tenets of their own doc- 
trines and a source of future ministers of their own gospel. 
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Control of the Academy 

Just as the grammar school was the characteristic secondary insti- 
tution for a century, so was the academy in the ascendancy for the 
next 100 years; in fact, we might say for 150 years, because the pub- 
lic high school really didn’t amount to much until the beginning of 
the twentietli century. The academy was controlled by a board of 
trustees, appointed by their own number or by the church, if it was 
a church school. The trustees set up die rules and regulations gov- 
erning the school, hired the master and teachers, and determined 
the subjects to be taught Many of the schools were boarding 
schools, so that income was deriv^ from fees for board and room as 
well as from tuition charges. 

Subject Offerings of the Academy 
The curriculum ^vas vastly different from the restricted courses 
taught in the grammar school. Some idea of what was taught in the 
early days may be gained from the constitution of tlie Phillips An- 
dover Academy. M'e read that it was 

to lay the foundation of a public free school or Academy for the pur- 
pose of instructing youth, not only In English and Latin Grammar, Wnt- 
iog, Arithmetic, and those Sciences wherein they are commonly taught; 
but more especially to team them (he Great End and Real Business of 
living ... it is again declaied that the end principal object of the 
Institution is the promotion of True Piety and Virtue; the second, instruc- 
tion in the English, Latin and Creek Languages, together svith Writing, 
Arithmetic, Music, and the Ait of Speaking, the third, practical Geometry, 
Logic, and Geography; and (he fourth, such Lberal Arts and Sciences or 
Languages, as opportunity and ability may hereafter admit, and as the 
Trustees shall direct. 

Since there were no antecedents or traditions to stand in the way 
of originality and individuality, (be academy took on various forms 
to suit the conveniences and demands of its students. So we find that 
the curricular offerings were shaped accordingly. Of course, some 
academies began to gravitate in the direction of similarity, because 
the boys who attended planned to go to college. Even at that, each 
school managed to be a little different Since, then, restrictions were 
few, if any, we can expect to find a ^eat variety of subjects taught 
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Some idea of the %vide range may be gathered from an analysis of 
the offerings in New York in 1837: 

' arithmetic, algebra, architecture^ astronomy, botany, booliheepmg, 
Biblical antiquities, biography, chemistry, composition, conic sections, 
constitution of the United States, cuDStitution of New York, elements of 
enticism, declamation, drawing, dialing, English grammar, evidences of 
Christianity, embroidery, civil enpneering, extemporaneous speaking, 
French, geography, physical geography, geology, plane geometry, analytic 
geometry. Creek, Grecian antiquities, German, general lusfory, lustory of 
the United States, history of New York, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, law 
(constitutional, select revised statutes, crimiiul, mercantile, Blackstone’s 
Commentaries), logic, leveling, logarithms, vocal music, instrumental 
music, ntapping, mensuration, mineralogy, mytholog', natural history, 
navigation, nautical astronomy, natural theology, orthography, natural 
philosophy, moral philosophy, inteUectual philosophy, penmanship, po- 
litical economy, painting, perspective, physiology, English pronunciation, 
reading, rhetoric, Roman antiquities, stenopaphy, statistics, surveying, 
Spanish, trigonometTy, technolo^, principles of teacliing/ 

Financing the Academy 

The schools were financed fay various means, VVe have mentioned 
tuldon and fees for board and room. The financial endowment of 
the founder brought in a certaio amount of income. In some commu* 
nides financial assistance came from tlie local community. They had 
been educated to this idea when they helped pay for the grammar 
school out of the town levy. It was an easy step to continue to do tlie 
same thing for tlie academy, especially since the town was anxious 
to have the academy locat^ in its environs. We have an analogous 
situation today where the local chamber of commerce will give fi- 
nandal assistance to a business concern if it will locate itself in the 
town. In New York State the legislature provided funds for the par- 
tial support of its academies, because these schools helped train the 
teachers for the district or rural sdiools. 

/ntrorfuefjon of Scconciorf/ Education for Cirls 

One of the most novel aspects pf the acadenay was the inclusion 
of girls within its walls. In our discussion of the grammar school we 

' Paul Monroe, Principles of SeeotuUtry Education, The MaenuUan Com- 
p&oy, }iew J£U^ p. 5&, 
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noted that there were occasions when girls were given the oppoc- 
tuxiity to learn what their brothers were studying, but we found 
scant evidence of any common effort along this line. However, the 
seeds that had been planted began to pow to reco^'zable propor- 
tions, so that, when the academy appeared on tlie scene, the lime 
was ripe for giving serious consideration to formal education for 
girls. It found itself in several manifestations. There were separate 
schools for girls, one type imitating what was done in the boys' 
schools, the other offering training peculiarly concerned with the 
young lady’s prospective place in sodety as a mother and hostess. 
The so-called finishing school was the outgrowth of this type of 
academy. Monroe quotes from the Virginia Gazette of March 5, 
1772, the offerings of one such academy: 

Petit Point in Flowers, Fruit. Landscapes and Sculpture, Mun’s Work, 
Embroidery in Silk, Gold, Silver, Pearls, or embossed, shading of all lands, 
in the Various Works la Vogue, Dresden Point Work, Lace Ditto, Catgut 
in diSereat Modes, Nourishing MusUn, after the Newest Taste, and most 
elegant Pattern Waxwork in figure, ftuit, or Sowers, Shell Ditto, or gro* 
tesque. Painting in Water Colours, and Mezzcptinto; aho the Art of ta^g 
Foliage, with several EmbeUishmenU necessary for the Amusement of 
Persons of Fortune who have Taste.* 

Other ways in which the academies provided education for girls 
was to admit them to those whidi were attended by the boys. In 
some, the girls were taught by the same teachers but in separate 
classes; in others they were taught in the same classes as the boys. 
Here we have the real beginnings of coeducation on the secondary 
leveL 

Teachers 

The teachers in the academies did not have the religious stamp of 
those who taught in the grammar schools except in the case of de- 
nominational academies. Here, in most cases, the headmaster was a 
clergyman, but this was not necessarily true of his teachers. 

Those who taught were quite often well-educated men, but that 
wasn't always true. Since the success of the school depended some- 
what on the number of students, it was not always possible for the 

‘Paul Monioe, Cyclopedia cf Education, The MaenuBan Companv, New 
York. 1912, Vol. 2, p. 120. 
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teaclicrs to exercise Uio harsh disciplinaiy metliods that were char* 
actciislic of the grammar school They had to uin tlieir pupils more 
with kindness, as it were, and so tlicy were more humane. They had 
to be, if they wanted to keep their jobs. 

Student Life 

As for the students, they were a variable lot. They were cxpcctwl 
to be able to read .and write when they came. These acliicvcmcnts 
they may have got in the district school or at homo. This means Uiat 
they were older Uian those who had gone to tlie grammar school. 
Since they had to pay for U»eir schooling they were quite serious 
about die business of education, but some new provisions for their 
welfare had to be made, especially in those academies that were 
boarding sdiools. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 
Students couldn’t be expected to study all Utc time, so somcUiing 
had (0 he done for tlieir leisure time. The boys invented games or 
modiilcd old ones to suit their purposes. Hero wo have the begin* 
nings of future aililctie programs, because sdiools would naturally 
want to compete wjUi cadi other in friendly rivalry. Tlieij, too, on 
tlio {ntcllectu.it side we have the organization of Ltcmiy sodeties, 
which wielded sudi an influence in the nioctccnlh cenlur)'. They 
were an outgronlh of Uic attention paid to declamation, rhetoric, 
and debate in the regular school curriculum. Some programs of 
tlirso literary sodeties were held as open meetings and so furnished 
"cniiturar entertainment to the school and to the townspeople. The 
climax of (his activity came at commencement lime when the pro- 
gram consisted of Orations, essays, and music given by members of 
llic graduating class. 

Changed Character of the Academy 

With the passage of time llwsc w-ho attended .academics tended 
to come more and more from the upper and the more wc.ilthy mid- 
dle class. For tliis reason, Uic boys who went to tlie academy of the 
ninctecnlli century were tliose whose parents could also aJIord to 
send Uiem to college. ^Vc have said lliat one outstanding character- 
istic of the academy was its facile adaptability of the curriculum to 
the needs of its students. If tlie trend on the part of these students 
was toward college, llien the nature of tlie subject offerings would 
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be college preparatory. So the academy became just that type of 
school, and the original purpose of preparing boys for the practical 
duties of life became submerged and disappeared. You see, the 
possibUities that Franldin and others bad in mind dealt with four, 
and later five S'ocational opportunities. Maritime inducements of- 
fered boys a chance to “sail the seven seas* and to engage in foreign 
trade, commercial houses in the large seaboard cities presented 
chances to engage in business, the country to the west beckoned 
young men into the pursuit of surveying, to those displaying ora- 
torical ability there was opened the path to public office, and last, 
some could go into teaching. Not one of the first four occupations 
really depended upon going to college to make good on the job. 
And it was these groups ubo were being steadily and gradually 
pushed to one side in favor of those college-bound. 

Some idea of the trend may be observed in the ISIS report of the 
offerings of Phillips Elxeter Academy. 

Classicai. Depaatmest 

First Year: Adam's Latin Cranunar; liber Primus, or a similar 
work; Viri Romani, or Caesar’s Commentaries, Latm Prosody; Ex- 
ercises in reading and makiiig Latin; Asdent and Modem Geog- 
raphy; Viigd; Arithmetic. 

Second Year; Virgil; Arithmetic; Exercises in reading and making 
Latin continued; Valpey’s Gredc Grammar; Homan History; Cic- 
ero’s Select Orations; Delectus, Dalzels CoUectanea Graeca Minora; 
Creek Testament; English Grammar and Declamation. 

Third Year: The same Latin and Creek authors, in revision; Eng- 
lish Crammar and Declamation, continued; Saliust; Algebra; Exer- 
cise in Latin and English banslations; and Composition. 

Fourth Year: CoUectanea Graeca Majora; Q. Horatius Flaccus; 
Titus Livius; Farts of Terence’s Comedies; Excerpta Latina, or such 
Latin and Creek autiiOTS as may best comport mth the student's 
future destination; Algebra; Ceometiy; Elements of Ancient History; 
Adam’s Romnn AntUjuUies. 

Encusu Department 

(For admissioa into this Department the candidate must be at 
least twelve years of age, and he must have been \v-ell instructed 
in Reading and Spelling; familiarly acquainted with Arithmetic, 
through ample Proportimi sridi dm exception of Tractions, know 
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Munay's English Grammar flirough Syntax, and must be able to 
parse simple English sentences.) 

First Year; English Grammar, including exercises in Heading, 
Parsing, and Analyzing, in the Correction of bad English; Punctuation 
and Prosody; Arithmetic; Geogmphy; and Algebra, through Simple 
Equations, 

Second Year: English Grammar, continued; Geometry; Plane Trig- 
onometry, and its appb'caUon to heights and distances; Mensuration 
of Sup. and So!.; Elements of Ancient History; Logic. Rhetoric; Eng- 
lish Composition; Declatnab'on. and exercises of the Forensic land. 

Third Year: Sur^•c)•ing; Navigation; Elements of Chemistry and 
Natural Flulosophy, with experiments; Elements of Modem History, 
particularly of the United States; Moral and Pobtical Philosophy; 
English Composition, Forensics, and Declamation.* 

Aside from the differing content of the rivo dep^tments, it is iO' 
tcrcsting to note the abbreviated tenn of the English department, 
three years, as contrasted with the four of the classical. But, in the 
four-year organization, wc see the fotcninncr of our own four-year 
high scliool and the placement of many courses, such as, for ex- 
ample, beginning Latin in the first year and beginning Creek in the 
second year. Note, also, the absence of any science and modem 
history in the classical department. That, again, was anotlicr influ- 
ence that held sway o^'cr the college preparatory course even into 
the t%venticth century. Of course, Uie academy was indebted to the 
grammar school for this particular course of study. 

ironing Influence of the Academy 
The academy came into existence at a time when public interest 
in secondary education was at a low ebb. it served its purpose for a 
century and a half and then gave way to a third type of school. It 
did not disappear as did the grammar school, because inherent in 
it were means of satisfying those who believed tliat secondary edu- 
cation was an exclusive affair, and those who were convinced that 
denominational religion should have a place in the education of 
adolescents. So we find the academies particularly strong today in 
the eastern and southern states. Interestingly enough, these two 

•Alexander Inglis, rrincipiet of Secondorj/ Education, Houghton M i ffl i n 
Company, Boston, 1918, p. 179, 
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main reasons for its continuance were the cliicf forces lliat gradually 
eliminated the academy as a potent forco in American education. 
Private schools were consider^ undemocratic. More of this later. 
Another reason for the decrease in popularity of the academy was 
its inner circle type of control. Since tljc trustees could appoint sue* 
ccssors to their own members there grew up a most natural tendency 
to continue in the traditional ways of the past rather than to keep 
adjusting to current changes in society. That's ^^’by we found the 
college preparatory work the predominant one in the later nine* 
teenUt centur)'. Tiien it cost money to go to such a school, many of 
which were located by their founders without regard to geographi- 
cal accessibility. Day schools in the larger cities did not suffer from 
this particular disadvantage, but they did let themselves fall under 
the college preparatory odium. 

Contributions of the Academy 

Before w« leave our discussion of the academy wc must point out 
what it did for the cause of secondary education, as wc did in the 
case of the Latin grammar school Inglis has summarized these so 
well that we shall quote what be said: 

On the credit side of its account may be placed at least four important 
contributions vfHch secondary education in America recei\ed from the 
Academy mm-ement: (1) it introduced, or at least met, the conception 
that secondary education should be provided for tlic large number of boys 
and girls not preparing to enter college; (2) it enriched and extended the 
course of study; (3) it introduced and developed secondary education 
for girls; (4) it popularized tf not democratized secondary education in 
America and prepared the pubh’c mind for universal secondary education 
which was to be attempted later through die public high school. To these 
four contributions of the academy we may add another item in the fact 
that private initiative founded and fostered secondary education at a 
period when legislatures and local authonties failed to provide an institu* 
tion adequate to meet the needs of society. For a period of more than 
three-quarters of a century the academy was the dominant form of sec- 
ondary education in the country, during a large part of that time it was 
the only form of secondary educatMRi in many regions, and it exerted an 
influence on secondary educntiao in the United States which lasted 
throughout the nineteenth century in spite of the rapid growth of the 
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struggle. And the eighteenth and ninctccntl; centuries were the ones 

to contemplate the victory. 

The Emergence of the Public High School 
/Vnil so, we find a new spirit of hope lliat would not be denied. 
Although the founding fathers liad considered property rights a 
basis for the exercise of the right of suffrage, the Fourteenth /Vmend* 
ment, adopted in 1SG3. abolished this distinction and put all male 
citizens on an equal basis. Even so, all freemen were supposed to bo 
equal before the law. They were the ones ssho challenged tlic “di- 
vine right of kings" idea and objected to the granting of special 
privileges to some because of the accident of birth. Here, then, we 
have one of the forces that paved the way for a new tj-pc of second- 
ary school 

Another concomitant force came out of the labor mosement. The 
Industrial Revolution had shifted production from hand labor to the 
machine. The factory system came into being and more men were 
employed. The employees resolved themselves into organizations 
whose purpose was to bargain for just wages and living conditions. 
These men were not yet of the middle dass, but, by means of thrift 
and perseverance, they would be of U>at group erelong. They be- 
gan to feel the necessity of doing something for their own boys and 
girls, something that would place them on a higher rung of the 
social and economic ladder. With the laudable ambitions of most 
solicitous parents they wanted their youngsters to do better than 
they themselves had done. As they looked about them, they saw that 
those who were sitting in the seats they wished to occupy had had 
the advantages of attending academies. So they svanted their own 
sons and daughters to do the same. But it cost money, more money 
than they could afford, to send them to such a school And there we 
have the groundwork for the movement for free schools. 

But we have not yet finished with our preliminaries. We find also 
that there were growing dissatisfactioDS with the academy itself, 
mentiOD and an enumeration of which have already been made. The 
school just wasn’t doing the job for those who did not intend to go 
to college but who wanted somewhat the same kind of things for 
which the academy itself had been instituted. ^Vhat was wanted was 
a “return to fundameotals.'' 
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All these objections and desires were tied up with the nascent con- 
cepts of a democratic society. The doctrine of indittdualism also 
brought with it tlic realization of interdependence. Men are free and 
equal. Yes, but how far aro they free and equal? In order to avoid 
anarcliy and chaos llicy must agree upon certain mutual obligations. 
One of these went ba^ to the purposes of primitive society, to pre- 
pare tho younger generation to assume its duties of citizenship, 
when the proper time arrived. Tliis type of preparation consb'tuted, 
as wo have learned, the education of primitive youth of the best pe- 
riods of Athens and Rome. We have now a resurgence of that idea, 
namely, Uiat it is llic duty of tlio State to provide for tire education 
of its wards. Tlic argument uas that if all were to have an equal 
chance, the favors of birth being discounted, poor and rich should 
bo treated on a par widi respect to traming for citizenship. 

The First Public High School in Boston 

Tho movement grew steadily, resulting in the action taken by the 
Boston Sdiool Conimittce in founding the first pubL'c high school 
In tho country in the year 1321. The following plan of organization 
and counc of studies was proposed: 

1st. Hut the term of time for pursuing the course of studies proposed, 
bo three years. 

2ndltj. Tlut the School bo divided into three classes, and orte year be 
assigned to the studies of each class. 

Srdlij. Tliat the age of admission be not less than twelve years. 

■Uhltj. That the s^ool be for Boji exclusively. 

Sthlij. That candidates for admission be proposed on a given day 
annually; but scholars with suitablo qualifications may be admitted at any 
intermediate time to an .'idvanccd standing. 

Glhhj. Tliat candidates for admission shall be subject to a strict exami- 
nation, in such manner as the School Committee may direct, to ascertain 
their quaUfications according to these rules. 

7lhhj. Tliat it be required of evoy candidate, to qualify him for ad- 
mission, that he be well acquainted with reading, writing, English gram- 
mar in all its branches, and arithmetic, as far as simple proportion. 

Slhhj. That it be required of the Masters and Ushers, as a necessary 
qualification, that they sliall have been regularly educated at some uni- 
versity. 

First Class: Composition; reading frwn the most approved authors; 
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exercises in criticism, comprising critical analyses of the language, gram* 
mar, and style of the best Englidt authors, their enors and beauties; 
Declamation; Geography; Arithmetic continued. 

Second Class: Composition, Beading Exercises in Criticism, Deda- 
mation; Algebra; Ancient and Modem History and Chronology; Logic; 
Geometry; Plane Trigonometry, and its application to mensuration of 
heights and distances; Navigation; Surveying; Mensuration of Surfaces 
and Solids; Forensic Discussions. 

Third Class; Composition; Exercises in Critidsm; Declamation; Math- 
ematics; Logic; History, particularly that of the United States; Natural 
Philosophy; including Astronomy; Moral and Political Philosophy.*' 

From the above record we observe especially five things: the 
three-year length ol the course, the restriction to boys, the expecta- 
tion of previous preparation on the part of each candidate, the mini- 
mum entrance age limit of 12, and a course of study quite similar 
to that of the English department of Phillips Exeter Ac^emy. 

Tlie Hartford, Corxnecticut, Public High School 
To get a picture of what happened to the spread of high school 
ideas from Boston and what vicissitudes the institution underwent in 
its early days we shall show how it was established in another New 
England town, Hartford, Connecticut- The account is taken from 
the town records, so that no special credit shall be given for their 
source. 

The Hoplans Grammar School fell into disrepute toward the end 
of the eighteenth century and was turned over to an incorporated 
body of trustees in 1798. They carried on the school as an academy 
for 50 years, during which time the influence of the English High 
School of Boston was emanating from its hub all over New England. 
In 1838 Henry Barnard advocated the establishment of a similar 
school in Hartford. In 1839 he prevailed upon the legislature to pass 
a bill enablmg two or more schotd districts to unite for the purpose 
of establishing a school of a higher order. For the next three years 
he led the fight for a union school in place of a Society High Scdiool. 
The trustees of the academy were sounded out on their views. They 
gave the assurance that whenever the community was prepared to 
" E. P. Cubberley, Readings in PuhUe £<fucQ((on in the United States, pp. 
23Ci-231. Quoted from Mmutes of the Bostoa School Cemmittee, ttmeap 
ton MdRin Company, Boston, 1934. 
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establish a public school of a higher order on a pennanent basis, 
tliey would cooperate In every way. 

In ISll the Board of School Visitors submitted a plan to the three 
school districts of the city, whereby they were to consolidate and 
join in building a Union lligh Scliool. In tlic district meetings held 
in the winter of 1SJ2 such cries as “vested rights,” “steady habits in 
the good old way's,” “no t-uation for other people’s children,” “let 
well enough alone," "what was good enough for the father was good 
enough for the son," "none of your high scliools for me," succeeded 
in defeating the scheme of consolidation. 

TIjc proponents of the high scliool were temporarily discouraged 
by their failure to accomplish their purpose. Furthermore, the rcao 
tionary legislature of 1S42 passed an act wlicrcby city districts were 
deprived of the facilities of uniting to establish a common high 
scliool; so tliat the First School Society was the only agent left for 
Uio cstablishmciit of a high scltoof. Through tfic unceasing and un- 
tiring clforts of Henry Barnard and James M. Bunco such a publicity 
campaign was begun that, on January 11, 1S47, the voters of Uie 
First Sdiool Society met In full force and appointed a committee to 
inquire into Uic best means for establishing the much needed high 
scliool. This committee reported to the Society die Brst of .March and 
presented a set of resolutions for action by tlic Society. These resolu- 
tions were discussed and debated, and at an adjourned meeting 
held March 8 were passed. Tlio building committee proceeded to 
erect a building, and arrangements were made with the trustees of 
Uio Grammar School whereby they were to employ their funds to 
supply and susmin a classical Icaclicr in the high scliool. In 1857 the 
course was extended from -f years to 5. but in 1S62 it was returned 
to 4 years. 

Objections to the High School 

This description of tlic evolution of one high school has been pre- 
sented in order to give you some idea of tlie trials and tribulations 
tliat beset ouc earnest group of men and svomcn in their endeavors 
to awaken tlicir tosvnsmcn to tlie pressing needs of secondary educa- 
tion. Tlic objections raised were sucli as we might expect to find. 
Tlio moneyed group didn’t want to pay for the education of the 
poorer. They were already expending money for the private acad- 
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emy. And those who had no childtca took exception to paying taxes 
for those who had. Ilcre wc find the influence of tradition. Omitting 
those places where the people were accustomed to seeing part of 
the local levy go toward the grammar school and the academy, we 
have found that parents had become habituated to Uie idea that they 
were the ones who should bear the expenses of the secondary educa- 
tion of their own children. Since this had been the prevalent notion 
for 23 centuries, w'e can understand how hard it was to change to a 
new conception of social responsibilities. 

Legalizing the High School 

But the social forces that bad been stirred up by the three revolu- 
tions, the industrial, the American, and the French, were too strong 
to he denied. Publicly supported secondary education as a tenet 
of the American democratic way of life was here to stay, even if, for 
over half a century, it found the going very rough. As early as 1827 
Massachusetts enacted a law that dealt with the required establish- 
ment of high schools and the subjects that should be tau^t. It is 
somewhat analogous to the Law of 1647. 

Each town or district svithin this Commonwealth containing fifty fam* 
ilies, or householders, shall he provided with a teacher or teachers, of good 
morals, to instruct children in orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, and good behavior, for such tenn of 
time as shall be equivalent to six months for one school in each year; and 
every town or district containing one hundred families or householders, 
shall be piovi^d with such teacher or teachers for such term of time 
as shall be equivalent to twenty-four months, for one school in each year, 
and shall also be provided with a master of good morals, competent to in- 
struct, in addition to the branches of learning aforesaid, the history of the 
Umted States, bookkeeping by single entry, geometry, surveying, algebra, 
and shall employ such master to instruct a school, in such city, town, or 
district, for the benefit of all the inhabitants thereof, at least ten months 
in each year, exclusive of vacations, in such convenient place, or alter- 
nately at such places in such cily, town, or district, as the said inhabitants, 
at their meeting in hiaich, or April, annually, shall deteiraine; and in 
every aty, or town, containing four thousand inhabitants, such master 
shall be competent in addition to all the foregoing branches to mstnict the 
Latin and Greek languages, history, rhetoric, and logic.^ 

^ Lawt of Mossochuseai, Januaiy sesaoii, 1827, chap. CXLIU, 
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As yet we find no legislation conceiuing the requirements of at- 
tendance. In a century and a half we have not advanced beyond a 
requirement that schools be established. Society was not yet ready 
to take the step to require attendance of youth. 

The Boston English High School set one precedent that must have 
affected the organization of other scliools. It was for boys only. In 
several of the eastern cities we find this distinction still observed; 
there are separate lugh schools for boys and for girls. Smaller com- 
munities could not afford to erect and support two institutions. If 
they were to have even one high school, it would, for financial rea- 
sons, if for no other, have to be coeducational. 

High School for Girls 

Within 5 years after the opening of the English High Sdrool, three 
schools for girls came into existence at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
1824, and in New York and Boston In 1820. In Boston, the girls were 
to be taught 

Beading, Spelling, Writing, words and sentences from dictation, Eng- 
lish Grammar, witii exercises in the same, Composition, Modern and 
Andent Ceogr.apliy, Intellectual and Written Arithmetic, Rhetoric, Gen- 
eral History, History of the United States, Rome and Greece, Bookkeeping 
by Single Entry, Elements of Ccometiy. Demonstrative Ceometx)’, Alge- 
bra, die Latin and French Languages, Natural Philosophy, Chemis^, 
Botany, Logic, Astronomy, the use of Globes, Projection of Maps, Prin- 
ciples of Perspective, Moral Philosophy, and the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The academy had spread so widely that the public school had a 
hard time making headway in many places, since the chief taxpayers 
were also tlie trustees and supporters of the academy. So we find 
that the number of high schools grew slowly, but gradually, during 
the rest of tlie nineteenth century. Some idea of the situation may be 
gathered from Table 1 prepared by Dexter. 

The GroiLth of the High School in the Nineteenth Century 
Just as we noted the decline in Interest in public education that 
attended the middle of the cighteenfb rsntury, so we find a Corre- 
ia Cubbdley, op. cU., p. 231, from adverUsesient in the Boston Columbtan 
Centlnel, November 5, 1825. 
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Tabu: 1. Establishment at Public Higb StUools During the Nineteenth 
Century* 


Decades 

North 

Atlantic 

South 

Atlantic 

South 

Ceolml 

North 

Central 

Western 

Total 

1S20-1S29 

6 


1 ' 



7 

1831>-1S39 

10 

1 

1 

2 


14 

lS4i>-lS49 

27 

4 

3 

9 


43 

1850-1859 

67 

1 

S 

34 

1 

lOS 

1860-ISQ9 

GO 

7 

3 

103 

4 

177 

I870-1S79 

121 

25 

27 

29S 

8 

479 

18S0-18S9 

142 

47 

103 

503 

29 

829 

1890-1899 

318 

01 

161 

595 

ISS 

1320 

Total 

731 

176 

304 

1549 

197 

2977 


•E. G. DoAler, A liulory of Education in the Vnittd Statu, The JlacmiUsn 
Company, New "York, 1904, pp. 172-173. 


sponding situation a ceatuiy later. TTien it was (he coming strife 
with England. This time it was the coming strife between the states. 
As soon as the struggle was over we find an increase of almost 2QQ 
percent in the number of new high schools. From then on we are to 
see a growtli that has been, to say the least, phenomenal. 

The Kdlamaitoo Decision 

This growth was stimulated by various events. One was the fa* 
mous Kalamazoo court decision, which detennined the legal basis 
for public support of high schools. A taxpayer citizen of this town by 
the name of Stuart biou^t suit to prevent the town from using any 
tax money to pay for the upkeep of the local bi^ school. The fin^ 
decision in the case was given by Chief Justice Cooley of the Su- 
preme Court. His opinions are worth quoting because they set the 
precedent in the case of similar suits Inrought by citizens in other 
states. 

The instrument'* submitted by the convention to the people and 
adopted by them provided for the estabbshment of free schools io every 
school district for at least three memths in each year, and for the uni- 
versity. . . . The inference seems irresistible that the people expected 
the tendency towards the estabtishment of high schools in the primary- 
sthool distnets would continue until evoy locality capable of supporting 

"The Michigan 1850 Constitution. 
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one was supplied. And this inference Is strengtliened by the fact that a 
considerable number of our union schools date their establishment from 
the year 1850 and the two or three years followng. ... If these facts do 
not demonstrate clearly and condush'ely a general slate policy, beginning 
in 1817 and continuing until after the adoption of the present constitution, 
in the direction of free schools in which education, and at their option the 
elements of classical education, might be brought within the reach of all 
the children of tlie state, then, as it seems to us, nothing can demonstrate 
it. . . . We content ourselves witli the statement that neither in our state 
policy, in our constitution, or in our laws, do we find the primary school 
districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their officers may 
cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their 
voters consent in regular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for 
the purpose.^ 


Txble 2. HeTtew of Statistics of Public High Schools, 1S69-'1950 


Yean 

Schools 

Reporting 

Pu[h1s 

Enrolled 

Total 

Popuislien 

Percent of 
the Total 
Population 

1609-1870 


80,2n 

33,558,371 

0.2 

1S79-1&S0 


110,277 

59,155,733 

02 

1S89-1SOO 

2,520 

202,063 

02,622,250 

0.3 

1S09-1900 

0,005 

510,251 

75,097,087 

0.7 

1909-1910 

10,213 

015,061 

01,072,260 

1.0 

1919-1920 

14,320 

2,200,339 

105,719,620 

2.1 

1929-1930 

22,237 

4,399,422 

122,775,046 

3.0 

1939-1940 


0,001,444 

131,669,275 

5.0 

1943-1914 


5,553,520 

132,622,000 

4.2 

1947-191S 

25,434 

5,053,305 

146,045,000 

3.8 

1949-1950 

24,542* 

5,731,343* 

151,240,000 

38 


* Adapted iram SMiilical Summary «/ Educaikm, Biennial Sunty, 1947-I94S, 
chap. 1, pp. 32-^ 

‘ Those figurca were obtfuned from the 1W8-1050 Diettnial Survey, p. 6. 


Prior to 1930, tlie data analyzed by the Office of Education were 
taken only from those schools who made reports to the office. Be- 
ginning with that dale, a record was kept of the total number of 
scliools of which there was not any record, as well as the number of 
those which did submit their reports. In 1930 tlie percentage was 

Charles E. Stuart cl oL vs. Schod District No. 1 of the Village of iLalama- 
200 , 30 MTcftfgan, p. 39^. 
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93, in 1934 it was 95, but in 1938 it W 2 « up to 99. Even so, we can 
make some warranted conclusions from die table. In 7 decades the 
number of schools increased 1000 percent and the number of stu- 
dents 7000 percent, while the population was quadrupled. Whereas 
2 in 1000 went to high school in 1870, 1 in 28 was attending in 1948. 
It is no wonder that it came to be called the people’s college. 

The public high school is today the typically American secondary 
educational institution. During its 13 decades of existence it has ex- 
perienced an astounding growth and development. The early high 
school followed the pattern of the first academies by laying stress on 
die more practical aspects of education, although it, too, kept the 
way open for those who wished to enter college. The power of the 
academy and the conflict between the states slowed down its growth 
for Us first 73 years. Then, too, even though it had been initiated for 
the reasons previously mentioned, it took time for parents to get ac- 
customed to the idea that free secondary education was available for 
their children. The result was that, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, the classical, or college preparatory, department was receiv- 
ing the major attention and emphasis. It shall be our endeavor in 
the next chapter to learn how the changes that characterized the 
modem high school were eSected. 

Tones FOR iNvasncA'noN 

1. UndoubtecUy there were early academies in your state. Report on the 
history of one. 

2. How many academies, independent and parochial, are there in your 
state today? What influence do they eiert. locally or maleriaUy? 

3. Consult Porter Sargent's Handbook of Private Schools. Comment on 
his characterization of some of the schools included. 

4. Report on the history of your own secondary school. 
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The Secondary School 

of the Twentieth Century 

T his is the school that most of us know. It is “that large, 
haodsoiTie building over there” or "tliat little white- 
washed edifice that is bidden among the trees.” It is the institution 
to which more and more of us look ^ck longingly as the determiner 
of our character enz)'mes or hormones all during our teens. It’s the 
place where wc first began to find ourselves as being somebody. It's 
where we were strutting "big shots” or adoring admirers of the "big 
shots.” It is where we learned a few things that we seem to remem- 
ber. Somehow these don't seem to be quite so important now as tliey 
did then. And it Is the place where we fell in love, "me and my gal.” 

It is an interesting institution, because there is notliing quite like 
it anywhere else in the world. Features that make it unique are the 
numbers enrolled, the even division between sexes, tlic inclusion 
of vocational education with the academic pattern, the freedom of 
choice in electing curricula and subjects, tlie guidance system, tlie 
extracurricular and athletic programs, the length of school day and 
term, the balance between centralized and local control, the close 
relations between the school and the parents, the wonderfully fur- 
nished and equipped libraries, laboratories, classrooms, and play- 
grounds, and the enormous expenditure of public funds for Ure 
support of all these items. Not all community schools boast the pos- 
session of the above advantages to a maximum degree, but, in the 
country as a whole, the picture is as we have painted it. 

Now, to understand how all these things came to pass, it is neces- 
sary cwisidei Vhft devdopmexAs \Vie past hve decades and 

CS 
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to analyze some statistical data. Tables of statistics may seem some- 
wlut foreboding to )’ou because so many figures are massed together 
in one spoL It is bard to sec the woods for the trees. But, if it were 
not for these same statistics from which we may draw some war* 
ranted conclusions, wo would be very much in the dark with respect 
to trends. You may have lieard the statement, “Figures don’t lie, but 
liars figure.” Let us hope that the latter (diargc nuy not be flung at 
us. So bear with us while we try to extricate oursch es from a seem- 
ing morass of figures. 

TIic United States Oflicc of Education asks all the secondary 
schools of Uie country, private as well as public, to send in, bienni- 
ally, a statistical report on various pluses of llic school population 
and organization. The task of assembling and intcr^rreting these data 
takes time. For this reason, published data are from 2 to 4 years old 
sshcii they are made as-ailablc to (fie public At the most, then, w'c 
are always 2 years behind the actual situation. But, so long as wo arc 
able to make historical comparisons with similar data previously 
compiled, and since rcselutionaiy changes do not ordinarily take 
place within the space of 2 years, we can procure a fairly accurate 
picture of what has been going on. 

•Sfost of the tables which follow have been abstracted from chap- 
ters 1 and 2 of the 194S>19S0 Utennial Surtcij of Education in the 
United Stales, tire latest and most rcBablc source of Information. 
Chapter 1 de:ds with the stotislicaJ summary for I9-19-1950,- cJiapter 
2 willi statistics of stale school systems. The footnote reference will 
state only the chapter, tlic table, and the page for each table quoted 
or abstracted. 

Every change that has taken place in Uie size and composition of 
the population of llie Uuitcil States is reflected in the schools. If 
tlicrc is an increase in population, there will be more boys and girls 
going to school. This means more expense, more buildings, increased 
facilities, more teachers, and an expanded curriculum. Let us, then, 
for a while, see how the data to be presented fonn any kind of pic- 
ture in your minds relative to education in the United States. 

We shall present our statistical studies in the following order: 
characteristics of tlie total population, the educational status of 
adults, the size and type of secondary schools, and survival rates 
throughout tlic whole sdioul system. 
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Charaderisiics of the Total Popidaiion 

Not only has the population of our country increased from decade 
to decade; it has undergone a great change in the proportion of 
those who now live in urban areas as compared to rural dwellers. 
Table 3 is a composite of data assembled from Tables 22, and 2S on 
pages 28 and 30 of the 1952 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 


TABi-u 3. Urban and Rural Population of the United States, 1920-1950 




Population 


Percent 

Percent 

Decade 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

192Q 

105,710.620 

54,157.973 

68.934,823 

51,552.647 

61.2 

48.S 

1930 

122,775,046 

53,820,223 

56.2 

43.8 

1910 

131,669,275 

74.423,7<» 

57,245,273 

56.5 

43.5 

1950 

160,697,361 

88,927,464 

61,769,897 

59.0 

41.0 


iTie commenb made foUowing the 1940 census report are as ap> 
plicahle today as they were then: 

The marked decline in the rate o( urban growth is attributable In larges 
measure to the economic condibons of the past decade. These condidons 
have slowed down (be movement of populaUon from rural to urban areas, 
and has e aba reduced somewhat the rate of national increase. Hence the 
urban areas have grcnsm far less in comparison with past decades, from 
the inflow of rural inhabitants, and somewhat less from the excess of births 
aver deaths. Finally, immigration from foreign countries, which is at least 
partially related to economic conditions in this country, virtually ceased 
during the 1930’s. In past decades such immigration has contributed 
greatly to \uban growth; in the period from 1930 to 1940, during which 
net immigration was a minus quaabty and gross immigration only a few 
hundred thousand, it is ohvious that immigration could have contributed 
very little. ... In general, the urban percentages have gone down in 
those regions and States where they were high, and have increased in 
diose regions where they were low^ — have declined in die nortlieastem 
divisions and the Paciiic Coast States, and have increased in most of the 
rest of the country.* 

The gradual proportional decrease in the rural population poses 
two problems. There will be a tendency to do away with one-room 
* Bull P-3, No. 7, 1940 Censos, released January 18, 1941. 
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schools and small high schools in fovor of consoh'dated and metro- 
politan districts, because the small schools will bo too expensive to 
maintain in proportion to the services they can render. There will 
also arise the necessity of providing more schools in the urban areas, 
which seem to have the largest birth rate. Another factor that is now 
meriting attention is the trek of middle and upper class families 
into suburban subdivisions that are actually rural in character. These 
people will demand a better grade of school than has been accepted 
as good enough by their agricultural neighbors. 

Occupational Composition 

Another thing Uiat ^vc riecd to know about our population is its 
occupational composition. Since ours is a high school of all the peo- 
ple, we ask ourselves, *^Vho are all the people who send their boys 
and girls to the high school?" We have learned from our study of 
the scconda:}’ school of the eighteenth and nioeteenth centuries that 
those who sent their boys and girls to the academy and high school 
belonged to those strata of society that were more favored socially 
and economically. And this situation existed in spite of the claims 
tlut averred the practical nature of the school. 

Wo ore presenting rivo separate fables (o show the trends and 
present status of the occupations of the employed population. The 
first table considers only the status of the parents of boys and girls 
attending secondary schools in cities widely scattered throughout 
the country. 

It is true tliat the percentages in Table 4 were not obtained from 
the same sources. Nevertheless, they are sufficiently comparable for 
us to draw some conclusions from them, since the situation that ex- 
ists today is not too different. Counts's study showed a preponder- 
ance of pupils coming from homes of higher income brackets, pro- 
prietors, managerial service, commercial and professional services, 
a total of 55 percent. According fo UU, pupils of a like proportion 
came from the agricultural, proprietor, common labor and manage- 
rial groups. Dear’s analysis showed that 55 percent came from the 
machine and building trades, and the managerial, transportation, 
agricultural, and commercial services. Children from the group rep- 
resented by common labor show increased representation according 
to Uhl sod Dear. lo other H-ords, a rewhitioo is actrially taking 
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Table 4. Occupational Status of Parents of Secondary School 
Boys aod Girls 



Dear* 

inii* 

Counts” 

Machine traJea 

12.9 

5.3 

7.1 

Building iratSts 

10.2 

4.7 

7.7 

Managerial service 

9.2 

6.8 

1C.5 

Tran^iKirtation service 

8.7 

4.4 

4.9 

AgricuItunU service 

8.2 

20.9 

2.4 

Commercial service 

6.6 

5.9 

0.5 

Miners, luiclicrnicn, and iishermeQ 

5.3 

1.2 

0.4 

Proprietors 

SlJ 

11.3 

1 9,8 

Common labor 

4.8 

9.4 

1.2 

FrofcdKionol eervica 

2.8 

4.9 

9.4 

Clerical service 

2.7 

2.2 

5.8 

hlLscc-Uancous trades 

3.0 

3.4 

3.8 

Public wrvice 

23 

l.I 

1.0 

ArtUan-proprictoni 

1.8 

3.2 

4.2 

Pcintias teiuica 

0.T 

03 

1.1 

Unkno«m 

12.9 

4.9 

3.2 


•R. Ernest Uc^, "Duthbulion aod Fersirtence iVccordins to 
Fatenul Occupatloos TUpivM.'nio*) in the Se^condary Schools 
Aftch/gafl,'’ J. Edue. i6, ZOt (1933). 

* W'. L. Uhl, “Selection in the Secomlacy &1 ioo1a of Wijeoneia,'' 
PcineipUt of Stundoq/ Educaiion, Silver, DurJett Company, New 
York, 1025, p. 215. 

* G. 6. Counts, The ScledtceChoratier o/ Atnttxton Secondary Edu' 
ealton, Univcnaly of Chicago Fresfi, Chicago, \V22, p. 22. 

place in Uic nature of the social and economic background of boys 
and girls. No longer do they come largely from tlie more favored 
homes, and no longer can we as teachers assume tliat all our stu- 
dents afc"eager beavers." 

Tltc differences in percentages between the experienced labor 
force and employed persons arc not significant enough to make any 
distinctions betneen them. The largest groups are tliosc that include 
operatives, craltsinen and loicmen. and clerical workers. The small- 
est groups are those engaged in household work, farm labor, and 
common labor. Professional, managerial, service, and sales people 
occupy an intermediate position. And yet we fitid from Table 4 
that it is this group tliat has the largest number of diiJdren in sec- 
ondary schools. NoerthrJcsj, the increased enrollment in our 
sclioois is coming from the oUrcr groups. 

What this means to jou who arc going to teach the )Oungstcrs in 
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Tabu: 5. Occupation of ti:e Experienced Labor Force and of Employed 
Persons for tlie United States, 1950* 


Total, 14 Ycat* Qld and Over 

Experienced 
Labor Force 
5a,9dS,&43 

Percent 

too 

Employed 

Persons 

55,225.340 

Percent 

100 

Profesrional, technical and 
kindred workers 

4,9$6,012 

8.45 

4,909,241 

8.73 

Farmers and (ana nuinagcn 

4,320.576 

7.32 

4,306,253 

7.66 

Managers, oiliclaj, and pro- 
prietors, exeeptfarm 

5,076,436 

8.C0 

5,017,465 

8.92 

Gerical and kindred workers 

7.070.023 

11.98 

6,894,374 

12 26 

Sales Workers 

4,044,143 

6.85 

3,926,510 

6.98 

Craftamen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 

8,152,743 

13.83 

7,772,500 

13.82 

Operatives and kindred workers 

11,715,606 

19.86 

11,146,220 


Private household workers 

1,487,574 

2.52 

1,407,466 


Service workers, except private 

4,511,996 

7.65 

4,287,703 

7.63 

Fum laborers and foremen 

2,5I4.?S0 

4.26 

2,399,794 


Laborers, except farst and mine 

3,750,900 

1,366,064 

6.36 

3.417,232 


Occupation not reported 

2.32 

740,522 



* Abstracted from Table 134, pp. 261-366 of tbe 19^0 United States Census of 
Populaiim, Bull. P-Al- 


these schools is that you cannot expect the same Idnd and quality 
of informatioa and intellectual slcills that have been expected in the 
past. Some critics will say that you will be lowering standards if you 
bring your teaching materials within the social comprehension of 
your pupib. What would you do? Fit the last to the pupil, or the 
pupil to the last? ^Vas man made for the Sabbath, or was Sabbath 
made for man? There are many teachers whom j-ou have had as 
instructors and wJio will be teaching svith you who sincerely believe 
that youngsters who come under their tutelage must be made to 
confonn to certain standards that mast be met Then, when they 
End that tlie boys and girls fail to meet these standards they shrug 
their shoulders, as mu^ as to say, “Now, isn’t that too bad, but 
there's nothing we can do about it” 'Ihere is something, a great deal, 
in fact, that can be done about it when we realize the nature of the 
social and economic backgrounds, the presence or absence of favor- 
able learning facilities at home, the ambitions of the parents, and 
lie intellectual capacities of youdu 
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What other characteristics of our population merit consideration? 
One concerns its estimated growth as an index to future challenges. 
The other is the past enrollment of pupils of secondary school age 
with respect to the total population for this group. 


Table 6. Estimated Population: 1950-1975* 


Year 

All Ages 
(thousands) 

5-14 Years 
of Age 
(thousands) 

15-19 Years 

(thousarids) 

1950 

151,677 

24.444 

10,680 

1955 

164,614 

30,457 

11,190 

1960 

176,126 

35,807 

13.SS3 

1965 

186.146 

36,193 

17,197 

1970 

202.359 

38,420 

18,777 

1975 

213,568 

39,960 

18,747 


* U.S. Departmeal of Commerce, Bureau of tbe Census, Cvr> 
rent Poputaiiorv Reporix. Population Series F>25, Ko. 

78. August 21, 1958. 


Table 7. Total Public and NonpubUc Secondary School Enrollment and 
Population, 14-17 Years of Age, 1889-1800 to 1947-‘1048* 


Year 

Enrollment Grades 9-12 
and Postgraduates 

Population 14-17 Yrs. 

Number 
Enrolled 
per 100 
Population 
14-17 
Years of 
Age 

Xuffiber 

Percent 
Increase 
Over 1889- 
1890 

Number 

Percent 
Increase 
Over 1839- 
1890 

1SS9-1S90 

359,949 


5,354,653 


7 

1899-1900 

699,403 

94.3 

6.152,231 

14.9 

11 

1909-1910 

1,115,398 

209.9 

7.220,298 



1919-1920 

2,500,176 

594.6 

7,735.841 

44.5 

32 

1929-1930 

4,804,255 

1,234.7 

9,341.221 

74 5 


1989-1940 

7,123,009 

1,8789 

9.720,419 

81.5 

73 

1941-1942 

6,933,265 

1,826.2 

9,547.713* 

78.3 


1W3-1944 

6,030,617 

1,575.4 

9,280,373* 

73.3 

65 

19t5-lW6 

6,237,133 

1,632.8 

8,903,074* 

66.5 

70 

1947-1948 

6,305,168 

1,651.7 

8,567,971* 

000 

74 


•SlotwiKal Summon/ o] Educolioff, 1917-lOtS, chap. 1; Biennial SurvtV oj 
Eduealton m the UnxUd Stale*, tM&-1948, Wadiio^ton^ D.C. 1950, p. 25. 
s Population estimated on ham oi tMrths, life tables, and 11.3. Census. 
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We CIO ico Ou} ilodJily inacating prepottiun of iiioso uho are 
goiiii; to tlu; ucoiitUry schuol, Uut uc ului tee the probletiu ^vo arc 
going tu face (» tlio near (utun: in (Iiis tiuu iiicrcato of those uho 
arc going to ao\>d our clauiuoitu. corridors, and play areas. Wo 
sliuiilil he "gis'ing hc'cd today In tlio tilings of tomorrow 

Table 0 sliosts a gradual lc\cling off around l'J75, whereas Ta> 
LIo 7 gives siartiing proof of reversal of a (n-nd tliat was effected 
by the depreuion cf tlu: thirties. We note a continu»l drop in tlic 
gross number of the 14^17 year olds after 103t}-l!}10, jiut when those 
would lie coining along who were the first to be boru in the do* 
pmt’ioa yrarr. Tiicre were tiiou: propftett wJms predicted that the 
declining birth rale thiu nunifesU'd would be a continuing factor 
iu stabilizing our population and our i-conoiny, all of which goes 
to vliow die nnprcdictabihty of some prophecies. Little did these 
folk reckon on wlwt was to liapivcn as a result of World War II, 
Tins Iwlocauvt acted at a sUmuLint to earlier nurriago and more 
babies, thus negating Uu* stabdizalioo that was supposed to come. 
Tlie cSccls of the great rise iu die birth rate liircvc our elementary 
sdiouls ufl scliedulc juvt after m>d*<vntuty. Inevitably, of course, the 
secondary scliools would shortly feel dteir imjMct 

Eilucatlonat LcccU of Varentt 

With resjvect to {varental ambitioiu for tlirir children wo have two 
groups: those who desire Uicir voungvlcrs to go on and enjoy cdu* 
catioiul udvantages Ixryond tliosc lliat tliry tiiemsrlvcs were privi- 
leged toluve, and lhavo who arc satisfied if their suns and daughters 
luve no more tluii they thetiuelvcs lud. Economic necessity is often 
the factor that drtcnnincs tlw .-itlitudo of this second group. A pio 
turu of the educational experience of parents Is presented in Ta- 
ble 8. 

These figures were obtained from a study of fourteen Indiana high 
schools who liad filled out libnk C of the Eivdiiuriec Cntcrui.* Tiio 
scliools ranged in enrollment fnrni 100 to 1,000 and represented a 
fair cross section of a inldwcslcni state. Fifty percent of tlie fathers 
and almost the same percent of the niolliers had no more tlian un 
elementary scliool education, w-hilo only 15 percent of tlio fathers 

>£iaiuariitf Crilerta, Coup^rsth's Study cl Secondary Sdiool Standards, 
Wastiiiiitlon, DC, 1010. 
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Table 8. Educaiioaal Attaloed hy Poreofes ol Secondary School 

PupUa 


Educational Level 

Total 

Percent 

^len 

Percent 

Women 

Percent 

.ittexkded but did cot imisb 

deioentarx' school 

972 

ia4 

561 

15.4 

411 

11.4 

Completed clemenlary 

school 

2573 

35.6 

12S5 

35.4 

1288 

35.7 

Attended but did not com- 

plete secondary school 

1333 

IS.4 

669 

1S.4 

666 

18.5 

Gradtxated from hieh school 

126) 

17.4 

5&S 

15.6 

693 

19.2 

Attended but did not grad- 

uate Irom college 

4IS 

5.7 

205 

5.6 

211 

5.8 

Graduated from iumor col* 

lege or normal school 

242 

33 

95 

2.6 

147 

4.1 

Graduated from college 

446 

62 

252 

6.9 

194 

5.4 

Total 

7245 

100.0 

UUio 

99.9 

2610 

100.1 


and mothers had gone beyond high school. To sum up, only one* 
third of them had had any kind of schooling beyond that of the ele* 
menUry level You can see %vbat this means in terms of any first* 
hand understanding that two*thirds of these parents would have of 
the nature of the work carried on in secondary school and college, 
and bow little guidance th^ themselves would be able to give their 
own children with respect to their elections of courses and curricula. 

Expectancy of Stay in School 

It is obvious that, in all matteis that concern life and living, the 
number of those who survive from each year to the next decreases, 
so that there are always fewer to deal %vith- We shall now present 
you with several tables that show bow, so far as grade level ex- 
pectancy is concerned, there is a decrease, whereas there is an in* 
crease in the actual number of those who continue to stay in school 
a year and more due to increased population. Tables 7 and 9 reseal 
that effect of the depression on school enrollment. Any discrepancy 
bebvecn comparable figures in the two tables is due to the fact that 
Table 9 includes only public high school enrollment We note from 
both tables bow the declining birth rate of the thirties was respon- 
sible for a decline in the 1&13-1914 enrollment From then on the 
increase has been a gradual one, with the expectancy that it will get 
almost out of control by L96Q. 
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Tadlb 0. Relation Between School Enrollment and Total Population* 


Year 

Total 
Populalioa 
in 'li>ou.'‘an(ls 

Pupils 
Enrolled in 
Pidilic 
High Peluiol 

Total 
Number of 
Teachers 

Percent Sec- 
ondary En- 
rollment is 
of Total 
enrollment 

1SC0-1S70 

33,553 

80 

201 

1.2 

1S70-1SS0 

5(^150 

no 

287 

1.1 

18S»-1890 

62,022 

203 

364 

1.6 

I89£t-1900 

75.G03 

519 

423 

3.3 

1009-1910 

91.072 

015 

523 

5.1 


J05.7i| 

2,200 

6S0 

10.2 

1029-1020 

122,775 

4.300 

S54 

17.1 

1029-1940 

131,892 

6.G01 

S76 

260 

1943-1944 

138,033 


S2S 

23.9 

1047-1943 

146,113 

5,653 

361 

23.0 

1949-1930 

151,240 

5,707 

914 

22.7 


* iStatitlMil SvnifKiry Edxteati^, )94iV)950, p. 17. .Adapted /ran Table JS. 


In order to Ggurc the survival rate from tiie first grnde to the 
hvelfth, wo do not consider the enrollments by grade for any one 
year. We begin, as you note in Table 10, with the eiuoUment for the 
first grade In a particular year. Then we get it for each ensuing y'ear, 
so that we are always dealing with the same group. This means, 


Tools 10. Enrollment by Grade for Each Succeeding Year* 


Percent of Total 
Enrollment for 


Year 

Grade 

Earolbneot 

That Year 

1938-1939 

I 

3,167,803 

12.3 

1939-1940 

2 

2,333,076 

9.2 

1910-1041 

3 

2,263, 315 

8.0 

1941-1012 

4 

2,196,732 

8.9 

1042-1943 

5 

2,101,723 

8.7 

1943-1944 

6 

1,997,800 

1.897.743 

8.6 

1914-1015 

7 

8.2 

1015-1940 

8 

1,653.083 

7.1 

1018-1947 

9 

1,761,020 

7.5 

1947-1948 

10 

1,502,743 

6.3 

1043-1940 

11 

1,207,483 

5.2 

1940-1950 

12 

1,122,872 

4.5 


• StatisUcat Suinmary of Edacalion, Isra-lSSO; Ta&Ie 14. 
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then, that 35 percent of those who catered the first grade in 1938- 

1939 were in the twelfth grade in 1949-1950. 

Another picture of secondary school enrollment may be obtained 
from the next four tables, ea^ of whidi treats the situation from 
a different angle. Table 11 shows that, over a i2-year period, the 


Table XI. Number Contmuing Through High School per 1000 Pupils En- 
rolled in the First Year of High School In Pubtle and Nonpublic Schools in the 
Year Indicated by High School Year* 


Year 

Number per 1000 
I II 

in RretYear 

UI IV 

Graduates 

Year of 
Gradu- 
ation 

1914-1933 

1000 

S47 

C37 

COl 

541 

1933 

1935-193S 

1000 

635 

700 

617 

554 

1939 

1936-1937 

1000 

at$ 

725 

649 

579 

1940 

1937-1933 

1000 

863 

751 

618 

SS3 

1941 

193S-I939 

1000 

&S5 

760 

638 

6S2 

19(2 

1939-1940 

1000 

891 

721 

573 

540 

1943 

1910-1941 

1000 

83S 

660 

506 

469 

1944 

1941-1942 

1000 

837 

640 

527 

490 

1945 

1942-1943 

1000 

S22 

6GS 

558 

526 

1946 

1913-1944 

1000 

862 

707 

609 

577 

1947 

1944-1945 

1000 

892 

m 

610 

616 

1948 

1915-1946 

1000 

8S5 

736 

652 

618 

1949 

194^1947 

1000 

SS4 

748 

6G0 

625 

1950 


* Adapted from T»ble 17. St«iutiad Summary o/ Eduajlum, I&19-l9o0, p. 20. 


percentage of those entering the ninth grade and remaining to grad- 
uate has increased from 54 to 62. Table 12 reveals what has hap- 
pened with respect to boj-s and girb. Whereas in 1909-1910 the 
ratio was 56 to 44 in fa^or of the ^Is, it is now almost fiftj'-fifty, 
51 for the girls and 49 for the boys. Note again the situation in 1943- 
1944, when only 48 percent of school enrol^eat was masculine. The 
war was responsible for this wide variation, whereas tbg economic 
situation today has resisted in near parity. 

Our last table in this series revels the startling changes that 80 
years base wrought in the character of the secondary school popu- 
lation OTth respect to the number eligible to graduate. In 1869-1870, 
only 2 percent of die 17-year-old population graduated from all 
types of secondary schooU, public and nonpublic. What a select 
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Table 12. EDrollment in Public High Sch<»l Grades (Last 4 Years of Sec- 
ondary School System) and Percent of Change, by Sex, for Specified Years* 


Percent of 
Change over 

EnroHmenta Previous 

(ibousaods) Percent Enrollment 

Year Total Boy* Girls Boys Girls Given 


1909-1910 

915 

393 

517 

43.6 

56.4 


1919-1920 

2,200 

092 

1.203 

45.1 

54,9 

140.4 

1929-1930 

4,399 

%115 

2,234 

48.1 

51.9 

99.9 

1939-1940 

6,001 

3,251 

3,350 

40.2 

50.3 

6.0 

1943-1944 

5,SS4 

2,554 

3,000 

46.0 

54.0 

9.3 

1949-1950 

5, TOT 

2,812 

2,893 

49.3 

60,7 

0.9 


* Chapter 2 of SlaJisliet of Stale School Syiiemt, 1949-1050, p, 16 (adapted). 


group this must have beeol In 1949, almost 60 percent were grad- 
uatiog. Another item to observe is that 44 percent of the graduates 
were boys in 1869-1870, and 48 percent in 1949-1950. Although they 
had increased numerically and proportionately, the girls still had 
longer staying powers. 


Table 13. Number of High School Graduates, Public and NonpubUc, Com- 
pared with Population 17 Yeara of Age 18C9-1870 to 1943-1050* 


Number 

Graduated 


Year 

Population 

ITYcarsOld 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

per 100 Per- 
sons 17 
Years of Age 

1S69-I870 

815,000 

16,000 

7,064 

8,936 

2.0 

1879-lSSO 

940,026 

23,634 

10,605 

13,029 

2.5 

1SS9-1S90 

1,259,177 

43,731 

18,549 

25,182 

3.5 

1803-1900 

1,489,140 

94,383 

33,075 

56,S0S 

6.4 

1009-1910 

1,736,240 

156.429 

63,676 


8.8 

1919-1920 

1,853,173 

311,266 

123,684 

187,582 

16.8 

1029-1930 

2,295,822 

666^904 

300,376 

366,528 

29.0 

1939-1940 

2,403,074 

1,221,475 

578,718 

042,757 

50.8 

1941-1042 

2,425,574 

1,242,375 

676,717 

605,653 

51.2 

1943-1944 

2,410,389 

1,019,233 

423,971 

505,202 

42.3 

1045-1046 

2,254,733 

I,0S(y)33 

460.926 

613,107 

47.9 

1947-1943 

2,202,927 

1,189,909 

562,863 

627,040 

54.0 

1949-1050 

2.034,450 

1,199,700 

570,700 

629,000 

59.0 


• StaiUtical SummaTjf o/ EJuealion, IMB-lSSO, Table 10, p. 24. 
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only slightly lower than that which diaractcrizes the average senior in the 
public scliool. The public school as a nile is much more democratic in its 
pupil population Uian is the private school. The implications for curricu- 
lum content and organization, for instructional metliodology, and for 
guidance practices in schools arc clear. It is quite evident that the more 
selective private schools can and should expect a higher average level of 
academic achievement than the average public schools. 

Dr. Eells selected 11 representative schools for purposes of com- 
parison. The mean scores ranged from 149.3 to 16.8. 

The upper five-sixths of the pupils in sdiool "A” are superior in scho- 
lastic ability to the average of those in school ‘'B.' They arc superior to 
the lower five-sixths of those in school “I" and to all of those in school 
"K." All but one of the pupils in school 'K* ore inferior in scholastic 
ability to the average of ^ose in school The lowest score in school 
"A" (92) was lu'gher than the highest score (91) in school "K." These 
data give "additional evidence of Uio importance of each school's adjust- 
ing its educational program and procedure to tlie needs and capacities of 
its pupils, also of the necessi^ of evaluating such a school in terms of the 
nature of its pupil population. AUcnlion should also be draws to the wide 
Variation of abibties within each sebooh" 

Type and Size of Sccondanj Schools 

The type of school in which you may leach presents another prob- 
lem. Some people are so accustomed to thinking of a secondary 
school in terms of 4 years that they fail to appreciate that there are 
other types of organization. The usual pattern in the minds of these 
people is an elementary school of 8 (or 7 in some southern states) 
grades, followed hy a high school of 4 years. Never in the history 
of our schools, witli tlie exception of the grammar school, has there 
been any other diaracteristic of the secondary school than that of 
variation. Academies cliifered in their offering and length of term. 
The Committee of Ten found fault with the secondary schools of 
tlie 1890’s because there were so many variations in everything that 
they did. The committee tried its best to set up patterns of uni- 
formity. Howe* or, the genius of the American people *vouId not 
tolerate a strait-jacket type of control over its schools. Tlie result 
has been tliat slates and local communities have been left free to 
have 11- or 12-vear systems, 3-, 4-, 5-, or 6-year high schools, junior 
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Table 14. Number And Percent of Public High Schools by Size and Type, 

1930-ig52< 


1930 1938 mo 1952 

Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 

ber tent b« «*at ber cent her cent 


EmoUment 
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higJj schools, senior high sdiools, and jwiior colleges. Table 14 will 
siiow how, over a 20-j-car period, changes have taken place in the 
tj'pcs of secondary’ schools io our country. The word "regular" refers 
to these 4*ycar schools that include grades 9 through 12; the word 
“rcorganiz^" refers to all other types. 

Tho circular goes on to say: 

Both tho number and the percent of regular 4>ycar high schools con- 
tinued the duvinward trend initiated by the reorganization movement in 
tlio e.irly twenties. For the first time, the number of regular 4-year high 
schools now represents less than half of all public secondary day schools 
in tho United States. There was an increase in the relative number of 
junior-senior (including uodlvidctl) lugh sclsools from 2Q.S percent in 
1945-^0 to 26.2 percent in 1051-52, and a corresponding decrease in tlie 
percent of regulu liigh schools from 57 percent to 42.S percent in the 
same period. Tlus clunga is due in part to tlso method used in die south' 
em States in transition from an 11-ycar system to a 12-yc.v system. Fre- 
quently, Uio transition was clTccted by adding a grade between the 
elementary grades and the high schooL Tho additional year was de- 
veloped os nn eighth grade, vriiich became tho first year of tho five-year 
liigli school of a 7-5 plan of organization. 

In die period between tlte 1946 and 1952 surveys, die greatest increase 
both in number and pertont among tho l)j>cs of liigh schools was In the 
junior-senior (including undivided) high schools, followed by the junior 
and the senior high schools. (Table 15.) 

Two-thirds of all high schools are located in rural areas; but since 
sclioots in rural areas ore usu.vUy smaller than urban schools, two-thirds of 
all pupils in second.uy schools aro enrolled in urban places. Alxiut fivc- 
sixdis of the regular high scliools and llircc-fourths of the junior-senior or 
undivided higli schools arc located in places of less dian 2,500 population. 
Tho junior, senior, and ungraded high sciiools are chiefly urban. 

It is meumbent upon you, as prospcctiv’e teachers, to realize that 
your first possibility for a teaching position will be in one of these 
numerous and small nonurban hi*^ scliools, and th.it you must adapt 
your points of view, socially and pcdagogically, to living and teach- 
ing for a while in such communities. It is understandable that you 
will nourish ambitions to advance to larger school systems, but, 
while you are where you are, resolve to do the best job of which 
you are capable. Because your pupils will be fewer in number in 
these small scliools, you con give them more personal attention in 
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Table 15. Number and Percent of I'uWie Pcconilary Day ScJioolii, by T^-pe 
of BchxxA'. 192»-105‘> 



1020 

1030 1933 

Tj-pc of School 

Numlxr l*trecnl 

NiunlKrr 

rcrcent Number 

IVrwnl 

Junior 

S5 .4 

1,842 

8.3 2,372 

0.5 

Senior 

22 .1 

&1S 

2.0 WO 

3.3 

Kegular 

13,421 93.7 

10,400 

74.0 15,523 

61.9 

Junior-St-nlor 

g2S 5.8 

3.287 

14.8 0.203 

21.8 

Tot'd 

14.32Q 100.0 

22.237 

100.0 2.5,057 

lOO.O 

■ Statinio) lit i’uUic SMonJaru Pay ScAootr, Stalutiesl Circular, U.K 

. Dcjiart- 

inent of Health, 

Cducatian an'l IVellare. Circular 3>9. DecemWr, 1953, 



ma 


1032 


T>-pe of School 

Number 

Petceot 

NumWr Percent 

Jutuor 

2,653 

11.0 

3.227 

13.5 

Sezuor 

1,312 

S.4 

1.7C0 

7.4 

RckuIat 

13.;fl7 

57.2 

10,103 

42.S 

JuniorS«nior 

6.3C0 

26.4 

8.50J 

36.2 

Total 

24,122 

lOOO 

23,745 

100.0 


view of the richer offerings provided by the ktjgcr school. Mako 
your stay one that your pupils will remember. 

The Junior College 

Another form of reorganization that was not mentioned in the 
Statistical Suminaty is that of the junior college. Just as the junior 
high school may be called the dosvnward extension of tlie secondary 
school into the elementary school, so the junior college may be 
termed the upward extension of the secondary school into the col- 
lege. Here we shall only give some figures to parallel those already 
presented concerning the reorganized high scliool. 

Of the 483 junior colleges reported in 1950, there w’ere 256 that 
were publicly controlled, with an enrollment of 188,000. Typically, 
junior colleges are small institutions, under private control. In av- 
erage enrollment the increase in the last 20 years has been from 
490 to 500, with the expected drop in 1&44. The largest has an en- 
rollment of more than 6000. 
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Tadu: 10. Junior C«llr{;ci, Number And Enrollment; lOlS-lOoO* 


All ScliOoU nrtMrtinit I\jblirl>’ Controlled rrivalcly Controlled 
En- lln- T^rt . 

Vctir Number rollmcnt Niimbrr rollincnt Number roUment 


lOIS 

to 

4.U)t 

11 

1,307 

32 


103) 

02 

S.I02 

10 

2,010 

42 

5,103 

1022 

bO 

13,l2t 

17 

4,771 

03 

7,353 

1021 

132 

20,550 

30 

0,240 

03 

n,3]9 

1020 

103 

27,005 

47 

13,S59 

100 

13,239 

102j 

2IS 

44,655 

It4 

26,437 

134 

10,418 

1030 

277 

55,010 

t29 

30,501 

148 

19,115 

1032 

013 

65,003 

150 

5S,SS7 

IS3 

20,170 

1031 

323 

7«,tM 

152 

5S.SC0 

170 

22,011 

1030 

tl3 

102,453 

IS7 

70,557 

228 

31,80(1 

103S 

tsa 

121,510 

2D9 

ia,04i 

241 

39.409 

IIMO 

400 

l4D.&5t 

217 

107,553 

239 

42.301 

l»12 

401- 

141,272 

331 

100,783 

230 

40.189 

1011 

413 

St.OIO 

210 

50,430 

SOS 

28,177 

iota 

400 

150,450 

235 

100,010 

225 

46,510 

lots 

473 

240,173 

243 

176,100 

230 

01,977 

1000 

4S3 

212,710 

250 

187,005 

227 

55,015 


* “Sutlitlcal SumnuiryonidueAiioo,” I9ll^i0j0 Dltnf>ial Sunty o/Bitueatton 
iinKi UniU4 titaUt, lOlVtO^. |k ti. 


Summary 

We might continue our sUlhtical analysis of today’s secondary 
scliool, but ViC probably have presented sufficient data to get some 
pictuxe of ssbat it is like. From tile tables and discussions of Uiis 
chapter we have learned that secondary youtJi aro increasing in 
number right now, so that they form the biggest problem of indi- 
vidual and social adjustment dial confronts us. During the war years 
multitudes of tliem were called into military and w'or production 
scnicc. Now we must consider Iww we are going to educate them, 
especially since llic labor market is enlisting more and more women. 
We have found tliat the trend has been for more and more boys and 
girls to attend secondary school, to slay longer, and to graduate in 
larger numbers; but fewer of tliem, in proportion to their numbers, 
arc going on to college. Urban and rural populations have changed 
their ratio, according to tlie last census report, with the preponder- 
ance in favor of urban life. This means tlie persistence of the small 
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school in the one type of community and the increase of larger 

schools in the other. 

The background of the home is a determining factor in the en- 
couragement given to sons and daughters to continue with their 
schooling, as well as the ability of youth to meet the intellectual 
challenges of the school. More boys and girls are coming from what 
we might call the middle-class home, and they themselves present 
great variations in their intellectual abilities; so much so, that indi- 
viduals as well as schools differ widely in what they can accom- 
plish. Then we have the trend toward reorganization, which implies 
a changed attitude on your part of both content and methodology 
in secondary school subjects. All in all, we are in a state of flux. We 
can’t be sure that things will be the same tomorrow that they are 
today. It is an exciting age in whicii to live. See what you can do 
to make it a better one. 

Topics fob Investicatios 

1, Examine Section B of the Eccluative Criteria for the kinds of infonna- 
tion to be gathered conceming pupil population and school community. 

2. If it is possible to obtain permission from your high school principal to 
use the data on the educational status and the occupations of parents, 
tabulate such data for 1940 and 1950. 

S. Take a beginning class in your high school and trace the survival rates 
for each successive year tinbl graduation. Do this for classes entering 
1930, 1934, 1938, 1942, 1946, and 1950. Draw your own conclusions. 
4. Piocuie a diiectoty of schools from youi Stat® Department of Educa- 
tion and tabulate the various kinds of schools, regular and reorganized, 
in your state. 
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Forces Influencing 

tlie Secondary Scliool 

of die Twentiedi Century 


O UR next task is to obtain some understanding of those 
coiJective forces that have everled a real indueace on 
the twentieth century’s secondary scliooL From time to time regu* 
laxly organized educational groups, or groups \vith a primary in- 
terest in education, haN'c appoint^ committees to study certain as- 
signed problems and make a report of tlielr findings and recom- 
mendations. Because of the prestige of the organization or o£ the 
members of the committee, its pronouncements have been especially 
iniluential in shaping the course of future events In the secondary 
school. Since the reports of these committees and organizations con- 
tain recommendations and implications that concern special phases 
of tile school system, elementary, secondary, and high, only those 
elements will be included here that touch upon the more general 
aspects of education. 

The reports tliat we shall examine are those of the Committee of 
Ten, the Committee on College Entroncs Requirements, the Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time in Education, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the .Advancement of Teaching, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the Committee of Nine on tiie Articulation of High 
School and College, the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondly Education, the National Survey of Secondary' Education, the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary Sdiool Standards, and the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association. The list seems 
quite formidable, but we must bear in mind that each of these com- 
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mittees or organizations has exerted a profound influence on the 

course run by secondary education. 

The CommiUee of Ten 

This committee was the first to consider education from the na- 
tional point of view. It was appointed by the National Education 
Association in 1S92 to consider “the general subject of uniformity 
in school programs and in requirements for admission to college.” 
The committee was headed by President Eliot of Harvard, 5 uni- 
versity and college men, die Commissioner of Education, William T. 
Harris, 1 public high scliool prindpal, and 2 headmasters of private 
schools. 

Two hundred schools were queried as to their curriculum prac- 
tices, but the results from only 40 were really used by the commit- 
tee. They found 

that the total number of subjects taught in the secondary schools was 
neatly forty . . . j secondly, that many of these subjects weie taught for 
such short periods that LtUe training could be derived horn them; and 
thirdly, that the time allotted to the same subject in the difierent schools 
varied widely. Even for the older subjects, like Latin and algebra, there 
appeared to be a wide diversity of practice with regard to the time al- 
lotted to them.^ 

Thereupon the committee enlisted the aid of subject matter special- 
ists and grouped them into subcommittees. Each subcommittee was 
to consider and make recommendations with respect to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. In the school course of study extending spprozimaiely from the 
age of six years to eighteen years — a course including the periods of both 
elementary and secondary instruction— at what age should the study 
which is the subject of the Conference be introduced? 

2. After it is introduced, how many hours a week for how many years 
should be devoted to it? 

3. How many hours a week Tot how many years should be devoted 
to it during the l^t four yevs of the compete course? 

* Report of the Committee of Ten cm Secondary School Studies, U.S. Bureau 
of Education, BuIL 205, Washington, D C., 1893, p. 5. Also in the Report of 
the Comnussioner of Education Tor 1893-1893. Part III, chap. 2, pp. 1415- 
1494. Also published by American Bod: Ccaapany, New York, 1894. 
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4. What topics, or parts, of the subject may be reasonably covered 
during the whole course? 

5. ^Vhat topics, or parts, of the subject may best be reserved for the 
last four years? 

6. In what form and to what mctent should the subject enter into 
college requirements for admission? 

7. Should the subject be treated differently for pupils who are going 
to college, for those who are going to a scientific school, and for those 
who, presumably, are going to neilhor? 

8. At what stage should this differentiation begin if any be recom- 
mended? 

9. Can any description be given of tbe best method of teaching this 
subject throughout the school course? 

10. Can any description be given of the best mode of testing attain- 
ments in this subject at college admission examinations? 

H. For those eases in which college and universities permit a division 
of the admission examination into a preb'micaiy and a final examination, 
separated by at least a year, can the best limit between tlie preliminary 
and ffnal ciraminations be approximaldy defined?’ 

Can any better evidence than tbe above questions be put for- 
ward to substantiate the claim that tbe secondary school of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century bad largely degenerated to the 
status of a college preparatory institution? ^Vhat had become of the 
v'aunted boasts of a free school that would offer practical education 
to those who had no yearning for a taste of college? But wait, we 
haven't yet finished >vith our evidence. You really should have it, 
so that you may better understand why you encounter so mudi con- 
ser\-atism among certain groups of present-day educators. 

First of all, tliere wasn’t a single group to formulate policies for 
tho practical subjects. Secondly, tbe Committee opposed solidly any 
differentiation mentioned in questions 7 mid 8. 

The Committee of Ten . . . unanimously declare that every subject 
which is taught at all in a secondary school should be taught in the same 
way and to the same axtent to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no 
matter what the probable destlnaHon of tho pupil maij be or what point 
his education may cease* 

* Ibid., pp. G, 7. 

•Italics arc mine. Ibid., p. 17. 




4p French (or German) 4p Latin, or German, or 
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pp* 40^7*" Committee of Ten on Secondary Schod Studies, U.S. Bureau of EducaUon, Rull. 205, Washington, D.C. 
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And third, they subscribed to the doctrine of mental discipline. 

They (the subjects) would all be med for training the powers of ob- 
servation, memory, expression, and reasoning; and they would all be good 
to that end, although differing among them^lves in quality and substance 
... on the theory that all the subjects are to be considered equivalent 
in educational ra^ for the purposes of admission to college, it would 
make no difference which subjects he had chosen from the programme — 
he would have had four years of strong and effective mental training.* 
For many years, secondary schools, public and private, organized 
their courses and curricula to conform to the recommendations of 
the Committee. With all the entidsm that we might direct at their 
findings and suggestions, wc must remember that they did bring 
some order out of the chaos of which they were so painfully aware, 
and some semblance of order was what the schools were looking for. 
Up to this time each one had been going along at his own s%veet 
but, when pupils trausfened from one school to another, and 
when they had to meet certain college entrance requirements they 
encountered repetitions, or overlapping, and absolute gaps. So the 
Committee proposed these four curricula. 

The Committee 

affinn explicitly their unanimous opinioo that, under existing conditions 
in the United States as to the training of teachers and the provision of 
necessary means of Instruction, the two programmes called respectively 
Modem Lan^ages and En^isb must in practice be distinctly i^erior to 
the other two.® 

We find diis statement with regard to die pracUcal arts: 

“The industrial and conunercial subjects do not appear in these pto- 
gratnmes; but bookkeeping and commetcaal anthmetic are provided for 
by the option for algebra desi^iated in Table III* and if it were desired 
*Not reproduced here. 

to pronde more amply for subjects thou^t to have practical importance 
in trade or the useful arts, »t would be easy to provide options in such 
subjects for some of the scieoce contained in the third and fourth years of 
the "Enghsh" programme.* 

*Ihid.. pp. 52. 53. 

® Ibid , p. 48. 

5Q. 
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In the four programs, or curricula, as we would call them today, 
we note that the following subje^ were required of all pupils: some 
foreign language, English, algebra, geometry, one year of history, 
which was ancient, physical geography, physics, advanced algebra 
and solid geometry, trigonometry, higher algebra, and chemistry. 
Just see the emphasis on foreign language and mathematics. They 
were the backbone of any educab'on that amounted to anything. 
Without them it just wasn’t worth the time spent. Another point 
is the number of periods allotted to the various subjects. In order 
to embrace all the subjects represented by the “vested interests” of 
tlie nine groups and to keep the total to twentj', they had to divide 
them up into 2, 3, 4, and 5 periods per week, with the major assign- 
ment given over to foreign languages and matliematlcs. 

And so the Committee of Ten passed on its report as its bequest 
to schools that were uncertain about their own programs. No one 
had risen, as yet, to challenge the doctrine of formal disdpline, the 
rock upon which the report was builded. All schoolmen, then, with 
a few exceptions, accepted the lecommcndation at face value. Out 
of chaos, thought tliey, had come order, and so they were willing 
to adjust their own programs to the new proposals. When we ana- 
lyxe the offerings in today’s schools, we find their allocation pretty 
much as they were fixed in this report. We also see tlie tendency to 
emphasize the 4 and 5 period a week time division. It was the fore- 
runner of what we now call the unit system of credits. 

The Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
Hus second committee was also appointed by the National Edu- 
cation Association. Its appointment was made in 1895. It made its 
report in 1899. In fact, the reason for its appointment was "to pro- 
mote the introduction of lire programs recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ten.” But isn’t it interesting to see that the attention is 
directed toward adjusting the relations between secondary and 
higher sdiools? That ghes us as clear an idea as we would care 
to have of the emphasis that motivated secondary and higher edu- 
cation at Utc turn of the century. The Committee adopted 14 reso- 
lutions, tlie more important of which we shall summarize. Tl»e 
principle of election was recognizedl Requirements for entrance to 
technical schools should be as thorough as those to regular colleges. 
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Secondary school teachers should be college graduates. The high 
school should begin with the seventh grade and have a unified 
fi-year program. Unlimited election was frowned upon; there should 
be constants in all secondary schools, the recommended ones being 
4 units in foreign languages {no language accepted in less than 
2 units), 2 units in matliematics, 2 in English, 1 in history, and 1 
in science. Credit for work done in secondary school, over and 
above that required for college entrance, should be given in college. 
Sequential courses in college science should be provided for those 
who had had a year of the science in secondary school. Gifted pu- 
pils should be allowed to finish their secondary school course in less 
diau the regular time required by most pupils. Any subject recom- 
mended by the committee carried on 4 periods a week for a full 
year in a good school should count toward college admission. 

We have in this report the first use, so far as we know, of the 
term “unit,” as well as a defitdtion of what it might encompass in 
each subject field. Since this is the earliest use of the term, it might 
he well for us to get the committee’s viewpoint. 

Absolute uniformity in our secondary education thruout (sic) the 
country ... is so improbable that it is a waste of tune to discuss die 
question as to whether it is desirable or not. Hie coromittee believes it is 
not desirable, but it is also of the opinion that uniformity is possible, 
practicable, and desirable in certain features of secondary work, and that, 
therefore, the proper course to pursue is one that will leave sufficient scope 
for individuality, in the field where individually tightly has most play. 
The committee aims to secure uniformity in that part of the field in which 
uniforiiiily is most desirable . . . There seems to be no need for uni- 
formity in curriculum, and no possibihy of it, but there does seem to be a 
g-eat need for uniformity in courses of study. . . . The course of study 
is the unit out of which cuirtculums and programs are framed . . . The 
committee has devoted its chief energies . . . to secunng the forraulation 
of satisfactory courses of study which should serve as units, or norms, 
worthy of national acceptance. . , . 

If colleges and schools were able, generally, to accept these courses, the 
statement of enhance requirements w'ould be extremely simple and per- 
fectly intelligible. That such a general acceptance of these courses may 
not unreasonably be anticipated is shown from the experience with the 
English requirements for college entrance, which have within a few years, 
without any external oppiesMon or aothonty, become practically uniform 
thruout the country, simply by reason of the formulation by a reputable 
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body of ceperts of a deGnite coorse of woik. ... A college may recog- 
nize more or fewer of these units, but where it rcognizes a subject at all, 
it is to be hoped that it uiU recognize it in the shape of the national unit.' 

The various subject-matter committees made their reports and 
stated in very specific terms just what should be expected of a pupil 
for each term or semester the class w'ould meet. In English, for ex- 
ample, literature was separated from composition, so far as direc- 
tions were concerned, but the two were taught each semester. A 
list of reading selections was proposed for each of the four years, 
but those required for college entrance were specially designated. 
The naming and placement of these literary selections exerted a 
lasting inilucncc on subsequent courses of study. 

An example of tho brief specificity by which the Committee 
sought to carry out its instructions to implement the report of the 
Committco of Ten is found in the recommendations for the content 
of the Greek course of study. 

Crecc 

Five periods weekly thruout the three years. 

First Year 

First and Second term: Introductory lessons. 

Third term! Xenophon's Anabasis (20 to 50 pages). 

Practice in reading at sight and in wnting Greek. 

Systematic study of grammar begun. 

Second Year 

Xenophon's Anabasis (continued) cither alone or Nvilh other Attic prose 
(75 to 120 pages). 

Practice in reading at sight, systematic study of grammar, thoro gram- 
matical review, and practice in WTibng Greek, both based on study 
of Books I and II of the i^uhosis. 

Third Year 

Homer (2,500 to 4,000 lines) e.g., Iliad I-lII (omitting II, 491-end), 
and VI-VllI. 

Attic prose (33 to 40 pages) with practice In viTiting Greek; grammar; 
practice in reading at sight.* 

^ Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, Proceedings 
of die National Education Association. Washin^on, D C., 1899, passim, pp. 
670-073. 

p.6S9. 
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Wc can conclude that this Committee sincerely tried to cany out 
its function of promoting the program recommended by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, because jt actnally gave specific outlines and sug- 
gestions for the content of secondary scliool subjects. To this extent 
it did bring order out of chaos. Some of its proposals sound very 
modem to us, especially those concerning elasticity in the school 
program, the elective system, the education of gifted pupils, the 
creation of a special science course in colleges for those who had 
studied it in secondary sdiool, and college credit for work done over 
and above that required for high school graduation. The greatest 
contribution, however, was the proposal for national norms in the 
form of units and in terms of the suggested content for each of the 
outlined subjects. This suggestion was taken up, as we shall see, by 
subsequent bodies and then fashioned into acceptable terminology. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Adcancement of Teaching 
This terminology was further developed by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, organized and endoued by 
Andrew Carnegie in L9<^, and functioning in 1906. One of the topics 
dealt with in the first annual report of the president was on edu- 
cational standards. It is clear that, if an organization was planning 
to pay pensions to retired college and university professors, it must 
have some standard or standards by which to decide whether or not 
a certain high institutloQ was eb'gible for such largesse. So, one of 
the first things the Foundation had to do was to define a college. 

An institution to be ranked as a college must have at least six (6) 
professors giving their entire time to college and university work, a course 
of full four years in liberal aits and saences. and should require for ad- 
mission not less than the usual four years of academic or high school 
preparation, or its equivalent in addition to the preacademic or grammar 
school studies.* 

The next thing was to pass upon what was meant by "four years 
of academic or high school preparation.’' The committee referred 
to the work of college entraiice examination boards that were fol- 
lowing the plan put forward by the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements. 

* First Annual Report of the PresideD^ Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, New Yodi; 1906, pp. S7~39. 
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By tBis plan college entrance requirements are designated in terms of 
units, a unit being a course of five periods weekly throughout an academic 
year of the preparatory school. The units in each branch of academic 
study have .also been quantitatively defined, the aim being to assign 
values to the subjects in accordance mth the time usually required to 
prepare adequately upon them for college entrance. Plane geometry, 
studied two periods weekly throughout on academic year, would be 
counted as two-fifths of a unit and not as one unit. Fourteen units con- 
stitute the minimum of preparation which may be interpreted as four 
years of academic or high school preparation.” 

The report then proceeded to assign unit values to the subjects 
as outlined by the Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
and by the College Entrance Examination Board and appraise them 
for full units, if taught a full year, and half units, if taught a half 
year. 

In 1909, the fourth annual report of the president discussed the 
use and limitations of a standard unit in secondary education. 

The unit used by the Carnegie Foundation’^ aims to be ... a symbol 
as between colleges, whether stale or endowed inshtutlons. and high 
sohoob, private or public. It is not mere mecbooicol standardization. It 
involves no limitation upon tbo secondary school or tlie college. It is 
simply the effort to find a 'counter' for the very relation between sec- 
ondary school and college which the tendencies of the last twenty-five 
years have been engaged in formulating. It is dear that the use of some 
such unit or counter is an almost inevitable consequence of the acceptance 
of tlie four-year high school as a basis of preparation for college. 

In whatever way it is approached tire fact remains that the basis of the 
college preparation rests upon some fifteen units” of study, and that any 
rigidity or mechanical standardization which ensues will arise out of the 
requirements of the colleges with respect to prescribed subjects for ad- 
nussion, not out of the above fundamental fact. The studies of the sec- 
ondary school are divided among .n number of subjects. For example, 
three units of work may be given to matbematics, three to English, four 
to Latin, two to a modem language, one to history and economics, and the 
like. This is only another way of saying that a student pursuing such a 

^Thls wording is undoubtedly responable tor its being called the Carnegie 
Unit 

” This is a change from the fourteen units of the 1000 report 
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course studies mathematics for flirce years, English for three years, l^atin 
for four years, modem language for two years, and the Uce. 

The practical question, therefdrt^ is to choose such a unit as 'vill fairly 
represent the secondary school whether the school be in one section of 
the country or another. Such a unit enables the college to compare sec- 
ondary schools, but it in no way hampers either the college or the sec- 
ondary school. Its use w'ill simply express uniformly and concretely that 
which is not expressed under many notations, a fact which renders difficult 
the comparison of one secondary school with another. 

Then came the dehnition which has bad such a widespread and 
remarhable influence on secondary education even today. 

A unit represents a year’ s study in any subject in a secondary school, 
constituting approximatdy a quarter of a full year’s work. (This statement 
is designed to aSord a standard of measurement for the work done in the 
secondary schools. It takes the four-year high school course as a basis and 
assumes that the length of the school year is from thirty-six to forty weeks, 
that a period is from forty to sixty minutes in length, and that the study is 
pursued for four or five periods a week; but, under ordmaiy circum- 
stances, a satisfactory year’s work in any subject cannot be accomplished 
In less than one hundred and twenty 60-inioule hours, or their equivalent 
Schools organized on a different basis can nevertheless estimate their 
work in terms of this unit.)'* 

The College Enirance Examination Board 
Another group that was working on this same problem at the same 
time was the College Entrance Examination Board, organized in 
1901 to bring about unification of college entrance examinations. If 
its chief objective was to do that job, then it had to suggest ways 
of prescribing the content of any subject in which an examination 
was to be offered and taken, so Uiat examinees might know what 
preparation to make. At first, it depended upon the various learned 
societies to specify the year’s content of any subject. Then, in 1909, 
in the ninth annual report of the scoretary, the announcement was 
made "of the endorsement by the Board of the scale of values of 
college entrance requirements as adopted by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. The value of each require- 
ment is expressed in terms of a uml representing one year’s work 
** Fourth Annual Report of the President, Camtgic Foundahoa for the 
Adiancenient of Teacluii£, New Voik, 1909, pp. lOl— V31. 
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in a secondary school, with four or five periods a week." Docu- 
ment 44, December 1, 1909, states for the first tune the definition 
of the unit that is to be observed by llie Board. It is in the identical 
phraseology and wording of the 1909 pronouncement of the Carne- 
gie Foundation. Following the definition there is this statement; 
“From this time on, in the appropriate publications of the Board, 
there is attached to each requirement its value in units, based on 
the scale of values adopted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching." In 1914 the following sentence was added 
to the definition: “A four year secondary school curriculum should 
be regarded as representing not more than sixteen units of work.”'* 

Commitice on Economy of Time in EJticalion 

A third group paralleling the labors of die last fvi-o was the Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education on Economy of Time 
in Education, which was appointed in 1905, and which made its 
main report at San Frandsco in 1911. For its motivation we must 
refer again to tlic Coinmittee of Ten and the suggestion that work 
of a secondary school nature might well be begun in the seventh 
grade. The Committee on Economy of Time endeavored to develop 
a program that would actually shorten the period of schooling by 
08 much as 2 years. In support of their stand they looked to the 
scltools of France and Germany ivhere youth began their university 
training, i.e., graduate work, at an age when ours were just finish- 
ing high school. Although they said quite a bit about vocational 
education, it wasn’t difficult to see that wliat they were largely con- 
cerned \vith was earlier entrance to college, niese were their chief 
arguments. 

1. The period of general education must be shortened in order that the 
vocational training— that of the graduate and professional schools— may 
fall within the period of greatest energy and adaptability. 

2. Tliere is lass of CateresC and energy in a long preparatory period of 
unmaturated study. 

3. The fundamentals of elementary education — facts, iiabits, dex- 
terities, sentiments, etc.— can be taught in six school years. 

4. At the end of the first six years of school the child requires oew and 

Nicholas Murray Butler, The Work of Ute College Etiltance ExamlnaUan 
Boazd IS)01-192S^ Cinn & Co., Boston, 1926, pp, 112-13. 133. 
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varied interests, beyond those found in the elementary curriculum. Many 
believe that for physiological, as wrfl as psydrological, reasons a begin* 
ning in subjects and methods of secondary education should be made 
earlier. 

5. By a division of the shc-year school into hvo periods, junior and 
senior, a large number would complete the first periodj the plan would 
be adapted to an advanced ^ade of vocational school bettvecn 15 or 16 
and 18 for pupils unable to continue a general course. The whole scheme 
would then provide for vocational lines of work beginning at 12, 15 or 
16.18 and 20. 

6. For economy, subject matter should be a means and not an end. 
The aim should be to gain a few fundamental facts, power and inspira* 
don, and the ability to go alone. 

The Committee proposed the following time schedule: 

Elementary education 6 to 12 years of age 

Secondary (2 divislons~>4yeaisand2year$) 12 to 18 years of age 

College 18 to 20 or 16 to 20 years of age 

University (graduate school and professional school) 20 to 24 years 

Their recommendations for the various levels are herewith pre- 
sented. In elementary education 

Choose the most important subjects and the most important topics; 
make a distinction between &rst>rate facts and principles and tenth'Zate; 
prime thoroughly, stick to the elements of the subject; do not try to teach 
everything that is good; confine the period of elementary education to 
mastering the tools of education. ... In the elementary school period 
Kteiatuie, history, science should be inspiraticinali this does not mean 
presentation to pupils of amusing stuff. No doctrine Juts been more harm- 
ful than that one subject of study is as good as another and that all should 
be taught alike,'* arithmetic is a tool and a discipline in absolute accuracy; 
literature, history, and elcmcniary science in this period are for culture. 
Include the last years of the eleineDtaty school in the period of secondary 
education and begin the study of foreign language, history tivo years 
earlier. 

In the high school 

Simplify the courses of instmetiOD; cease multiplying subjects; concen- 
trate on a few valuable studies — it is not necessary to take all the sciences 
in high school; make college entrance requirements reasonable. The great 
“ lUlics mine. 
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mistake of our education m to suppose tJtai quantity and strain constitute 
education.''^ Education is a quesUon of doing a tew csscnUal ihinEs ucU 
«illiout overstrain. TTie coUtge lias committed a griwous mistake in 
demanding ever more in quantity rather tlian in quality produced under 
conditions of healthy normal development. ... The prindplo of sclec- 
Uon obtains here— choice of subjccU and of facts and principles under 
each subject; also differentiation of method— training from fonnal sub- 
jects, and knowledge and inspiration from certain content subjects. 

As to higher education, 

Wo may define the standard American university to be an instituUon 
which offers a further course of two years so arranged that the student 
may begin work of university character leading to tho bachelor's decreo 
at the end, and reaching fonvard to the coutlnuatioti of this work in^c 
graduate school or the professional scliooL*' 

The idea then \vas to eliminate nonesscntials. both in subjects and 
in the content of tliose retained, to do a little well rather than a ercat 
variety superficially, to differentiate between drill subjects and in- 
spirational subjects, to begin secondary education two years earlier” 
emphasiac its general education aspects and continue it into the first 
2 years of college, and begin regular university or speeiah'zed train- 
ing the succeeding year. The Committee took a firm stand on Uie 
junior high school and junior college methods of reorganizing sec- 
ondoiy education. 

One of its most iulcresUng pronouncements was that which had 
to do with methods of teaching. There just wasn't one method to 
teach all subjects. One is led to wonder at tlie position of progres- 
sive educationists who advocate the project mediod for all elemen- 
tary school subjects. 

Committee of Nine on ihe AilicuJation of High School and College 

The next group to turn its hands to clarifying the still cloudy 
issues of secondary education was the Committee of Nine on the 
Articulation of High School and College, appointed by the National 
Education Association in 1910. Its membership comprised 5 sec- 
ondary school prindpals, 1 superintendent of schools, 2 college men 

•* Italics mine. 

” Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Edocation, U.S. Burean 
of Education. Bull. 1013, No. 38, Washington, D.C., pp. IS, 16, 18, 19. 
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and the deputy commissioner of education of Massachusetts. Col- 
leges had ^en determining the cunicula of secondary schools by 
setting up umts of entrance requirements in terms of the subjects 
which they, the colleges, fawredL The Committee of Nine believed 
tl'vat every pupil, no matter what Ids destination, should study cer- 
tain common elements in the form of subjects, but the Committee 
did object to the colleges being the ones who were to decide what 
these common elements should be. A phase of education that was 
practically overlooked by the colleges was that connected vvith me- 
chanic arts, agriculture, and household science; and the utter ab- 
surdity of sanctioning high school curricula for girls that disregarded 
the fundamental problems of home management was severely dis- 
paraged. 

The Committee defined a well-planned high school course as fol- 
lows: 

We believe that fifteen units is a better lequiieme&t than slsteen umts, 
because quantity should be subordinated to quality; overstrain should be 
eliminated from the atmosphere of the school, there should be one unit 
leevvay, inasmuch as failure in one unit in one year should neither cost the 
student an extra year nor tempt the principal to permit sudi student to 
try to cany on extra unit the succe^ng year; students of exceptional 
ability should be permitted to earn five units a year, thereby shortening 
the high school period by one year; students poor in ability should be 
required to spend five years upon the course, attempting performing 
three units each year, diercby diminishing failures and reduemg excessive 
per capita cost of instructioD. Where fifteen units is (sic) adopted as the 
required number, it would seem reasonable that physical training and 
chorus should not be counted toward the fifteen units. 

Every high school course should include at least three units of English, 
one unit of social science (including history), and one unit of natural 
science. 

Every high school course should include the completion of two majors 
of three units each and one minor of two units, and one of the majors 
should be English. 

The requirements in mathematics and in foreign languages should not 
exceed two units of mathematics and two units of one I^guage other 
than English. 

Of the total fifteen units, not less than eleven units should consist of 
English, foreign Linguage, mathematics, social science (including his- 
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tory), natural science, or other work conducted by recitation and home 
study. The other four units siiould be left as a margin to be used for 
additional academic %vork, and any other Lind of work that the best in- 
terests of the student appear to re^jnire. 

In place of either two units of mathematics or hvo units of a foreign 
language, the substitution under proper supervision should be allowed of 
a second unit of social science (including history) and a second unit of 
natural sdencc. 

In other words there should be allowed under proper supervision the 
selection of four units from the folloi\ing: 

( 1 ) Two units of one foreign language. 

(2) Two units of malhematics. 

(3) Two units of a second unit of social science and a second unit 
of natural science. 

According to this provision it would be possible under proper super- 
vision to substitute Uie work in columns (B) or (C) for the work in 
column (A). * 

(A) (B) (C) 

English 3 3 3 

Foreign Language 2 2 0 

Mathematics 2 0 2 

Social Science 12 2 

Natural Science I 2 2 

Total Specified 9 9 9 

To wlilch must be added 

onotlier major 1 or 2 I 1 

10 or U 10 10 

Consequently, the student without malbcmatics must present three 
Units in t\so subjects and two imits in the remaining two subjects, thereby 
demonstrating abili^ in four lines of work.’* 

The same would be true of a foreign lan^age. 

The report ended with a recommendation that tlie colleges make 
special provision to admit and cat^ for those who did not present 
either mathematics or a foreign language for entrance. 

This report practically ciysfalliaid tlie movement for uniformity 
that had been initiated by the Committee of Ten. We have seen 
hoiv it gathered strength and took on /oim with the manifestos of 

’•■'Conunittee of Nino on the Articulatioa of High School and College.” 
Procccdln^f of the National Education Asmeiatfon, Wesbwgtoa, D.C., 1611, 
pp. 55^-67. 
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Commission reports tried to do was to give form and substance to 
the pliilosophy of equal opportunity for democracy’s children. If 
they finally went to college well and good. The present job, how- 
ever, was, as long as they were in scliool, to prepare them to meet 
the duties that they were facing and would soon face. These duties 
were the se\ eD objectives. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
gave the impetus to other groups, so that from that date on we find 
oursehes in a welter of curriculum tinl%rers and syllabus spawners. 
This statement is not meant to disparage the well-meaning efforts 
of these groups, but it does indicate an absence of unstinted praise 
for all that has been done. When democracy in education became 
the watchword, it unloosed the fioodgates of conservative and radi- 
cal thinking. Everyone who bad an idea, good or bad, wanted to 
get it cop)'righted in some report and publication. Naturally, all 
toese ideas couldn’t be equally good, even though their sponsors 
were sincere. That is, most of them. For if ever a crackpot had bis 
opportunity it has been in the last quarter of a century. If he 
co^dn't get a national hearing, he made himself vocal and scrip- 
tural Nvithin his own state or local school system. 

Croups that have been and are especially interested in the de- 
velopment of the secondary school are the American Association 
of School Administrators,** the National Society for the Study of 
Education, the National Education Associab‘oi>— Department of Sec- 
ondary Teachers, the Progressive Education Association, the So- 
ciety for Cvuriculuxn Study, and the regional accrediting agencies. 

The Notionoi Survetj on Secondary Education 

Although all these groups were working more or less constantly 
on secondary school issues, 20 years passed before a report of na- 
tional significance again look the spotlight. In 1932 the national 
Surceij on Secondary Education was published as a series of bulle- 
tins under the auspices of the OtBce of Education.** The survey was 
authorized by an Act of Conp^css in February, 1929, to make a study 

“ Formerly the Depaitroent of Superinreodeoce, whose fifth and wsth year- 
book*, 1915 and 1916, dealt with the junior and senior high school curriculuuis, 
respccUvety. 

"Bulk 1932, No. 17. Mooograf^ 1— SS. 
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"of the organization, admirustration, financing, and work of second- 
ary schools and of their articulation with elementary and higher edu- 
cation.” The surv’cy committee spent three years and $225,000, but 
has probably made less impact upon school practice than any effort 
of h’Jce or less magnitude. Why this is so is h^d to explain, but such 
is the general impression that prevails. Even so, we cannot dismiss 
lightly the outcomes of the study. So we sliall quote the summaries, 
wlh tlie added caution, that "such brief statements must be read 
with the understanding that many are hedged about in the complete 
reports willi qualifications that at times alter meanings substan- 
tially.”** 

1. The proportion of the population of high school age represented 
by the enrollment in public high schoob in 1930 had reached 46.6 per 
cent. With pupils in pnvate secondary schoob added this proportion was 
well over half of tlio population of these ages. Tlio proportion varies from 
State to State and 1$ greater in urban than in rural communities, and city 
systems can be found in which well nigh all pupils of high school age are 
in school 

2. Information concerning the sodoeconomie status and measures of 
intelligence of puplb in specialized cunicuhims of a vocational clioractcr 
indicate that such curriculums are means of democratization of secondary 
education. Thb is true whether the curriculums aro provided in com- 
prehensive or In specialized schoob. 

3. Continuation schools and classes and evening high schoob ore 
further means of democratization of education at the secondary level. 

4. By 1930 reorganized schools included approziniately a fourth of 
all public secondary schoob and enrolled alioost a third of all pupib in 
grades 7, 8, and 9. 

5. Up to enroUaients al 2000 and n-itb (ho factor of size coatroUed ia 
the comparisons made, G-je.ar high schoob. undivided or on a 3-3 basis, 
were found to be superior in organization to separate junior and senior 
high schoob. Among very small schools size of enrollment is a more 
innwrtant factor of superiority tlian reorganization. 

0. By 1931 the number of junior colleges of all types was rapidly 
.ipprojching 300. The total enrollment was rapidly mounting toward 
100,000. 

7. Special reorganizations of sdiool ^■sterns of an expcruncntal char- 
acter involving the jtinior college were aiming chiefly cither at the saving 
of time or at tlie integration of junior college with high school years. 

ibid., Monogiapb 1, page 1. 
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each succeeding committee. A thnist in this direction, an advance 
in that, and finally a frontal assault brou^t us to the point of estab- 
lishing a sine qua non of general education. Of course, as we shall 
discover later, some tnodificalions have been made, but, in the main, 
the plan presented by the Committee of Nine has for three decades 
set the pattern for state and school ^aduation requirements in sec- 
ondary education- 

But there was need of further elucidation of the Committees 
stand on the question of having the colleges accept as satisfymg 
entrance requirements the recommended requirements for high 
school graduation. Remember, it had, until then, been the other way 
around. The colleges had been importuning the secondary schools 
to make college entrance requirements the requirements for gradua- 
tion from high schooL The chaoging point of view was reversing 
this attitude. We can, then, give the Committee on Articulation 
credit for emphasizing the democratization of the American sec- 
ondary school. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
In order to make more real to secondary school people the im* 
pL'cations of the above report, the National Education Association 
unmediately appointed a committee to do for the Committee of 
Nine report what the Committee on College Entrance Requirements 
had done for the Committee of Ten report. This committee was 
called the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion and was headed fay Clarence D. Kingsley, state hi^ school 
supervisor of Massachusetts. The other nine members were all di- 
rectly connected with secondary education. In other words, the 
members of the directing comnuttee were, every one of them, spe- 
cialists in education. The Commission issued its own report in 1918. 
The subject-matter subcommittees published their reports from 1913 
to 1922. Since they were so directly concerned with the “new” sec- 
ondary school, we can say, without fear of much contradiction, that 
they really did bring some fight to a much befuddled body of school 
people. 

The report that summarized the recommendations of the Com- 
mission is called Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.'* The 

“CanJifwI Principle* cf Secondary Education, BuH. 35, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washuiglon, D.C., 1918. 
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Commissioa felt that thcro %vas definite need for a reorganization 
of sccoDcIaiy education because of changes taJong place in sodet)', 
in the secondary scliool population, and in educational theory. High 
above all other evolving concepts was the one lliat concerned the 
meaning of dcmocracj'. 

Ttio pur^Mse of democracy is so to organize society tliat each member 
may develop his pcrson.-ility through activities designed for the well* 
bciitg of his feilow members and of society as a whole. Education in a 
dcmoaac}’, both within and witliout the sdtool, should develop in each 
individual Ute knowledge, interests, ideals, Jubits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place and use tliat place to shape botii himself and socic^ 
Coward ever nobler ends.** 

Up to this time we have read and heard much about the scc> 
ond^ school as an adjunct of the college. Tl)o Committee of Nine 
was departing from this position, but it remained for the Commis* 
sJon on llcorganizatjon to approadt tbo prolrlem from another an- 
gle. 

In order (a detcrmino the main obfec(iv-cs that should guide education 
in a democracy it is necessary to analyze the activities of the individual. 
Nonnally, he is a member of a famJy, of a yocilional group, and of 
various dvic groups. Aside from the immediate dJscliorgo of diese spo- 
cifie duties, every individual should luve a margin of limo for the culli- 
v.iUon of personal and social interests. To discharge the duties of life and 
to bencilt from leisure, one must luvo good health. There arc various 
processes, sucli os reading, writing, arithmetical compulations, and oral 
and WTlttcn expression, that are nc^ed as tools in tlio aifairs of life. And, 
finally, tlie realization of tJ»o obiccUves already named Is dependent upon 
ctlucal character, th.at is, upon conduct founded upon right prindplcs, 
clearly perceived .and loyally .adhered to. 

This commission, therefore, regards (be following as die main objec- 
tives of education: 1. Health 2. Command of fundamental processes 
3. Worthy bome-mcmbeiship 4. Vocation 5. Olizenship 8. Worthy use of 
leisure 7, Etliical character.** 

So Were bom the seven cardinal objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. They formed llic background for the content and organization 
of the subject-matter reports and for the many courses of study, state 
and local, developed in tlio subsequent two decades. \Vhat the 

Jbidy pj a. 

Ibid., pp. &-11. Note liiQ use of (be tens ’’objectives.' 
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Commission reports tried to do was to pvc form and substance to 
the philosophy of equal opportunity for democracy's children. If 
they finally went to college, well and good. The present job, how- 
ever, was, as long as Utcy were in scliool, to pre^rarc them to meet 
the duties Uiat they were facing and would soon face. Tlicse duties 
were the seven objectives. 

The Commission on the Kcorganization of Secondary Education 
gave tlie impetus to otlier groups, so lliat from that date on we find 
ourselves in a %\cltcr of curriculum tinkeieis and syllabus spawners. 
This statement is not meant to disparage the well-meaning efforts 
of these groups, but it docs indicate an absence of unstinted praise 
for all that has been done. When democracy in education became 
the watchv.’ord, it unloosed the Qoodgates of conservative and radi- 
cal dunking. Everyone who had an idea, good or had, wanted to 
get it copyrigiUed in some report and publication. Naturally, all 
these ideas couldn’t be equally good, even though their sponsors 
were sincere. That is, most of tl»cm. For if escr a crackpot had his 
opportunity it has been in tlie last quarter of a century. If he 
couldn't get a national bearing, he made himself vocal and scrip* 
tural wltliin his oum state or local school system. 

Groups that have been and ate especially interested in the de- 
velopment of the secondary school are the American Association 
of School Administrators,” the National Society for the Study of 
Educadon, the National Education Association-—DepartmcQt of Sec- 
ondary Teachers, the Progressive Education Association, the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, and the regional accrediting agencies. 

The National Survey on Secondanj Education 

Although all these groups were working more or less constantly 
on secondary school issues, 20 years passed before a report of na- 
tional significance again took die spotlight. In 1932 the National 
Surveij on Secondary Education was published as a series of bulle- 
tins under the auspices of the Office of Education.” The survey was 
authorized by an Act of Congress in February, 1929, to make a studv 

“Formerly the Department of Superintewience, whose fifth and sixth year- 
books, 1915 and 1916. dealt with die |iiiuor and senior high school cmricuJuins, 
xespecUvely, 

a Bull. 1932. No. 17, Monographs 1-28. 
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“of the organization, administration, financing, and work of second- 
ary schools and of Uieir articulation with elementary and higher edu- 
cation.” The survey committee spent three years and $223,000, but 
lias probably made less imjjart upon school pracbee than any eSort 
of like or less magnitude. Why this is so is hard to explain, but such 
is the general impression that prevails. Even so, we cannot dismiss 
lightly tiie outcomes of llie study. So we sliall quote the siunmaries, 
witli the added caubon, that “such brief statements must be read 
witli the understanding that many arc hedged about in the complete 
reports with qualificabons that at times alter meanings substan- 
tially.”'*'* 

1. The proportion of the population of high school age rcpres«iCed 
by the enrollment in public high schoob in 1930 had reached 40.6 per 
cent. With pupils in private secondary schools added this proportion was 
well over half of the population of these ages. The proportion varies from 
State to Slate and is greater in urban tlian in rural communities, and city 
systems can bo found in ^vhich well nigh all pupils of high school age are 
in school. 

2. Information conceming the sodoeconomic status and measures of 
Intelligence of pupils in specialized curriculums of a vocational character 
indicate that such currfcufunis are means of dcmecralization of secondary 
education. This is tnio whether the cuniculuins are provided in com- 
prehensive or In specialized schools. 

3. Continuation scliools and classes and evening high schools ore 
further means of deniocratizatioa of education at the secondary level. 

4. By 1930 reorganized sclioob included approximately a fourth of 
.kll public sccondojy schools and enrolled almost a third of all pupils in 
grades 7, 8, and 9. 

5. Up to enrollments of 2000 and with the factor of size controlled in 
the comparisons made, 6-yenr high scJiooIs, undivided or on a 3-3 basis, 
were found to be superior in organization to separate junior and senior 
high schools. /Vmong very small schools sue of enrollment is a more 
important factor of superiority than reorganization. 

6. By 1931 die number of junior collies of all ^es was rapidly 
.ipproaching SOO. The total enrollment was rapidly mounting toward 
100.000. 

7. Special reorganizations of school systems of an experimental char- 
acter involving the junior college were auniog chiefly either at the saving 
of time or at the integration of junmr ccdlege with high school years. 

’‘Ihiil., Monograph 1, page 1. 
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8. Ono major implication of a large-scale comparison of selected small 
high schools with unselccted small hi^ schools is that it is possible to 
make the unselccted schools belter than they arc. Ono of the most im- 
portant factors b better administrative leadership within the schools. 

9. Another major implicaticm of the same study is that size of enroll- 
ment is more inQucnlial than selection in making for a good school. This 
implication is a poicerful argument against the encouragement of eery 
small schools.^ 

10. The number of public secondary schools for Negroes in the States 
providing separate schools for the two races has increased u-ilh astonish- 
ing rapidity during llie past 15 to 20 years. Hos^ever, there is still a great 
lack of high school facilities for Negroes in many areas in these States. 

11. The eEorts to provide opportunities for public secondary education 
in this country have resulted in a great complexity of district and other 
arrangements not only for the country as a whole but within most States. 
Process toward simpler and more effective airaiigcment is highly de- 
sirable. 

12. An insestigatioa of districts and schools in certain counties in 
California yields the recommendation of a larger district, the 'superin- 
tendence area," in control of schoob extending from the landergarten 
through the junior college. 

13. A study of State control of secondary schoob concludes that lewet 
statutory prescriptions accompanied by extension of dberetionary poNN'ers 
in State school offidab would permit the de\elopment of more flexible 
and adaptable programs in the administration of secondary education. 

14. The trend in l^gher institudons tins been to increase the number of 
ways by which students may gain admissioQ. 

15. Improvement in the articulation of high school and college b being 
effected by much greater attention in higher institutions to the problem 
of securing favorable adjusbneot of new students to college life and 
work. 

16. The Survey reveab an increase in the professional education of the 
members of administrative and supervisory staffs of secondary schoob as 
compared with the situation m tbb regard dbdosed by studies made only 
a few years ago. 

17. In outstanding schoob today the superv-bor is recognized as a 
leader, a formulalor, an adviser, a consultant, a helper, but never as a 
perfunctory mspector The rdationship between the supervisor and the 
supervbed b democratic and cooperative. 

18. No essential dbtinctions are found in the procedures followed in 
“ Italics mine. 
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the selecb'on and appointment of teacJiers to elementaiy school, junior 
high school and senior liigh school positions. 

19. Homogeneous grouping, spedal cln<^ for the gifted and for the 
slow, and plans characterized by the unit assignment were found to be 
the three core elements in a ty^cally successful program to provide for 
individual differences. 

20. Great confusion of terminology eiasts in the plans characterized by 
the imit assignment. In practice, a number of widely discussed plans, 
techniques, and procedures characterized by tlie unit assignment ore 
essentially one and the same thing. These procedures are variously known 
as the project method, the problem method, differentiated assignments, 
long.unit assignments, contract plan. laboratory plan, individualized in- 
struction, Winnetka teclmique, Daltan plan, Morrison plan, or a modiffca- 
tioo of the lost three. 

21. Four typesof organization forguidancewere distinguished; namely, 
(1) the central guidance bureau in city school systems without extensive 
development of the organization for guidance service within individual 
second^ schools: (2) the central guidance organization in a city system 
with development of the program of guidance within the individual 
secondary s^ool as the unit; (3) centralized organization for guidance 
within individual schools and with spedal guidwee functionaries; and 
(4) organization of guidance in indiddual schools utilizing regular offi- 
cers and teachers as guidance functionaries. 

22. Few bureaus of educah'onal research ore found within individual 
secondary schoob, and almost all the educational research carried on at 
the secondary level within schoob and ^tems b the work of the bu- 
reaus of research of the dty sdtool systems. 

23. Investigation shows that nearly half of a selected group of schoob 
arc carrying out permanent continuing programs of school puhL'dty. 
These programs aim to interpret the schoob (1) to pupib. (2) to teachers 
and other school employees, and (3) to the public. 

24. On the basis of provisions and practices in schools with outstand- 
ing hbraiy service, the prediction is warranted tliat the hbraiy %viU soon 
be one of the central features of the modem secondary school. 

25. The proportions of pupib making all possible uses of the hbrary 
arc greater in schools in which bbraiy and study hall are combined than 
in schoob in which tlicy are separate. 

20, In appraising the programs of curriculum revision school authori- 
ties express the behef that the professumal growth of the teachers par- 
ticipating b the greatest benefit derived. 

27. Consideration of the trends in the curriculum of the secondary 
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school leads to the conclusion that advocates of cumculum reform would 
typically approve the scope and direcUon of the changes made, but would 
be impatient with the rate of change. 

28. Ofierings show a marhed tendency at the junior high school level 
toward general courses and away from courses in specialized aspects of 
the different subject groups. This tendency is illustrated in the increase of 
courses in general mathematics and the decrease in courses designated 
as arithmetic or algebra. Other academic subject groups notably aBected 
by the tendency are English, the social studies, and science. The senior 
high school is less aBected than the junior high school by this trend. 

29. Courses in modem foreign Lwguages have been much inBuenced 
by the advocacy in die modem language study of the objective of ability 
in reading the foreign language. The courses in Latin show the influence 
of the classical investigation in recommending the postponement of the 
reading of the first classical author to the fourth semester and a redistribu- 
tion of emphasis in the study of grammar and syntax. 

SO. The oBering in music has been rapidly widened beyond sight- 
singing to include choruses, glee clubs, bands, orchestras, individual in- 
struction, and courses in theory and appredation, creativeness and self- 
expression. 

31. Fully seven-tenths of a group of secondary schools which were 
studied participated in interscbolastic nonathletic contests. These con- 
tests have been extended to include an exceedingly wide variety of in- 
terests and activities. 

32. An outstanding trend among schools selected for the merit of their 
programs of health w'ork and physical education is the polity of uniting 
under a single administrative head all the physical activities fostered. 
These include health work, physical education, intramural athletics, and 
interscholastic athletics. 

Probably the summary statements tell the story as to the possible 
ineSectiveness of the Survey. We must keep in mind that thi«^ was 
a survey, Le., a study of the status quo, or trends, and of best prac- 
tices. So far so good. But that’s what the Committee of Ten thought 
it had done, althou^ on a decidedly smaller scale. The difference 
is that the Committee of Ten did not stop at that point. What it 
really did do, and what made its report so significant was that it 
issued edicts. So did the offier groups we have been studying. The 
National Survey seemed to be satisfied to tell us, "Well, here’s the 
story. Now what are you going to do about it?” There was nothing 
about the report to sUr the adrenal glands to action. Its cold analy- 
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sis didn’t produce recommendations of what the schools ought to 
do. Nobody got excited about anything, and that’s what happened 
to the National Survey. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 

Such was not the fate of the labors of the next committee, the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Its appointment 
grew out of the dissatisfaction brewing among the members of the 
regional accrediting associations, a dissatisfaction with the ways in 
which their accrediting standards were bedng administered. The 
actual steps to do something to improve accrediting procedures were 
taken by the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In April, 1933, it 
appointed a committee of its 20 stale diairmen, W'ho in turn, selected 
3 of their number to study the situation. Instead of attacking the 
problem alone, this small committee invited representatives from 
tho other accrediting agencies, and, under the sponsorship of 
George F. Zook, then United States Commissioner of Education, 
organized a nation.'tl committee in Avgust. 1933. Financial assistance 
was obtained from tbc Ceneml Education Board, and a central of* 
ficc was set up to NVashington, D.C. For 5 years the Committee and 
all who cooperated with it worked on the development of tcch* 
nlqucs that would ans\vcr the following questions; 

1. What are the characteristics of a good secondary school? 

2. W'hat practicable means and methods may be employed to evaluate 
tlic cifcctivcncss of a school in temu of its objectives? 

3. By what means and processes docs a good school develop into a 
belter one? 

4. How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools to con* 
tinuous growlli?^* 

Tile answers are found in the Evaiuatice Criteria, a volume tJiat 
contains a detailed analysis of the manifold activities that have liccn 
found to diar.ictcrize a good secondary school. Tlic staff and ad- 
ministrative members make a careful study of llicir own school sys- 
tem. First they analyze tlic composition, statistical and culluml, of 
the school and its coinmuni^. Then they develop a pliilosophy and 

** J/ow la Evatuaie a Secondary S^oof, GiopcraUve Study of Secondary 
School SloiuLirds, Washington. D.C, 1939, p. 1. 
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a set of objectives for the sdiool. On these two bases they ched: 
their school against a check list of hundreds of items in the areas 
of curriculum, pupil acti\'ities, library, ^lidance, staff, administra- 
tion, and plant. This job accomplished, the school invites a com- 
mittee of other schoolmen to visit the school and compare its judg- 
ment on the items in the check lists widi that of the teachers. .\11 
the subareas are evaluated numerically. Their numerical evaluations 
are statistically treated and convert^ into a series of bar graphs 
that show whether the school is superior, good, average, inferior, 
or \eiy inferior on any particular area or subarea. A report is then 
written up in the form of a sur\ ey that points out the specific things 
that the school needs to do in order to mate desirable improve- 
ments. 

Here we find something definite a point of departure from which 
the school (\sldch means administrators, teachers, pupils, parents, 
and the whole community) can take steps to improve in wbate\'cr 
areas it is evaluated as unsatisfactory. Schools and ex'aluators testify 
that the experiences have undoubtedly been the most educative and 
stimulating which they have ever shared. In fact, the opinion of 
those who know is that the Ecaluatice Criteria is the most im- 
portant contribution to secondary education in thirty years. 

CommUiion on the Relolion of School and College 
The last and most recent of the groups to impinge upon the sec- 
ondary school was the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College, appointed in 1930 by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. In effect, its work paralleled that of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. The task of the Commission was to 
define a good secondary school in terms of college entrance re- 
quirements and thereby obliquely discover what made a school a 
good one, or better, what made boj-s and girls good students. The 
challenge was met by selecting 30 representative secondary schools 
whose graduates were to receive permission from colleges and uni- 
versities to enter without meetiDg the stereotj'ped entrance setup. 
These secondary school graduates were to be the guinea pigs over 
an 8-jcar period of an ezpenment to ascertain how successfully 
the)’ would fare in college. That’s why it is called the Eight-Year 
Study. The sfor)’ has now been told in a series of volumes brought 



out by Harper & Brotlicrs in 1942. The first volume was the sum- 
mary one and was entitled Adventure in American Education. Its 
author was Wilford M. Aildn, the director of the study. 

In order to make valid statements and recommendations the 
Commission selected 147S students, who entered college in 1938, 
1937, 1938, and 1939 from the Thirty Schools, and paired tliem with 
1475 who entered via the accustomed portals ( a corresponding num- 
ber for each of tlie four years) from other secondary schools. The 
pairs were to be as equiralent in sodal and economic background, 
age, sex, on test score results, type of school and communi^, in- 
dividual interests, and futures as it was possible to make them. The 
study showed the following results.®^ 

The graduates of the Tlurty Sdrools 

1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; 

2. earned high grade averages in all subject fields except foreign 
language; 

3. specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison 
students; 

4. did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times 
they were placed on probation; 

5. received slighdy more academic honors each year; 

0. were more often judged to possess a liigh degree of intellectual 
curiosity and drive; 

7. were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective in 
their tliinking; 

8. were more often judged to have developed clear or well-formu- 
lated ideas concerning the meaning of education — cspcdalJy in the first 
two years in college; 

9^ more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meet- 
ing new situations; 

10. did not differ from the comparison group in ahibty to plan their 
time effcclixely; 

11. had about the same problems of adjustments as Uie comparison 
group, but approached llie solution with greater effectiveness; 

12. participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed 
appreciative experiences, in the arts; 

13. partidpated more in all twganked student groups except religious 
and “service” .ictinties; 

” Wilfred M. Xilun, Adumtuts in American Educalloii, Harper A hroihcn. 
New YorV, 1942, pp. 111-112. 
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14. earned in college each year a hi^er percentage of nonacademic 
honors; 

15. did not differ from the comparison group in the quality of adjust- 
ment to their contemporaries; 

16. differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds of 
judgments about their schools; 

17. had a somewhat belter orimtation toward the choice of a >oca- 
tion; and 

18. demonstrated a more actiTC concern for what was going on in the 
world. 

These were the conclusions:” 

First, the graduates of the Tlurty Schools were not handicapped in their 
college work. 

Second, departures from the prescribed patterns of subjects and units 
did not lessen the student’s readiness for the responsibilities of college. 

Third, students from the portidpatiDg schools which made most funda- 
mental curriculum resdsion achieted io college distinctly higher standing 
t>ian that of students of equal ability with whom they were compared. 

The Implications were:* 

First, the assumption that preparation for the Lbcral arts college de- 
pends upon the study of certain prescribed subjects in the secondary 
school is no longer tenable. The conclusion must be drawn, therefore, that 
the assumptions upon which school and college relations have been based 
in the past roust be abandoned. To move ahead schools must have en- 
couragement from colleges. To give that escouiagement colleges must 
abandon their present admissions policy. The second major implication 
of the results of the Eight-Year Study is that secondary schools can be 
trusted with a greater measure of freedom than college requirements now 
permit. 

The results and the impbeations lead up inevitably to the recom- 
mendations.*® 

First, until the purposes of general education in the hbera] arts college 
are clearly defined and plainly stated, subject and unit prescn'ptiocs and 
entrance examinations that prescribe the content or organizadon of the 
secondary school curriculum should be discontinued. 

^lbid..p. 117. 
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Educational Systems 
in O tiler Countries 


Again, the question may well be raised, "Why should 
we study the school s^'stems of countries other than 
our own?” Isn’t it enough for us to learo what we need to know 
about our o^vn scltools and try to understand them, rather than to 
clutter up our minds witli ad<L'tionaI facts that will probably do m 
very little good? We have such a good ^stem ourselves that there 
is probably little, if anylliing. that would profit us even if we did 
spend time on what ollieis are doing. 

Sucli opinions are not infrequent, but they represent an isola- 
tionist attitude. Any assumption that we ourselves are so good that 
others should Icam from us and not we from others is chauvinistic, 
to say the least. If the war has taught us anything it Is the utter 
interdependence of all parts of the world upon each other. Radio 
and tlie airplane have brought us so close together that we shall 
nevermore be able to keep apart. Theu, too, before we express our- 
selves too hastily about our neighbors, let us ponder for a moment 
on something that we have already dealt with along this line. When 
We studied origins and backgrounds it was based on the claim that 
an intelligent American citizen needed to know those things in 
order to comprehend more reasonably why certain practices and 
traditions are carried on today. The only difference at this point is 
the time element. Then we studied about the past. This time it is 
more in the present. 

But that last statement isn't quite what we want to say. The pres- 
1 » 
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ent can be a flexible cbronomcter* To most of u5 it includes the 
span of our own lifetime. Anything that has happened within that 
period is to us the present And that is more likely what we mean 
to signify when we contrast the past with the present. The past was 
just not contemporary; that was all. 

It is true, as we shall see later, that we have not lived to ourselves 
alone in matters of educational theory and practice. We have found 
similarities and paralleb to our own ^ammar school and academy 
in England and on the continent It is not unreasonable, then, to 
expect to find that interchange and borrowing of ideas and practices 
have been the rule rather than otherwise. In other words, everything 
that we do has not been original with us, while some of our own 
innovations have been appropriated by others. In fact, some edu- 
cators opine that we ought to operate more on the European plan 
of secondary education, which was the argument brought forward 
by the Committee on Elunination, in order to begin work of a uni- 
versity gr^de earlier. 

But probably the most potent argument of all is that a knowledge 
of what other countries are doing provides us the opportunity to 
make comparisons and contrasts. We can view the strong and weak 
points of all systems including our own. We can better comprehend 
why a certain country carries on a certain procedure, which, to our 
way of thinking, has no sense to it. We can, above all, become 
sympathetic. And sympathy should bring us closer together. 

Any textbook study and analysis of other school systems docs en- 
counter some difficulties. Contemporary education, in spite of the 
hold of tradition, is in a fluid state. Govemments are alwa)'S enact- 
ing statutes that modify the status quo so that the printed account 
doesn’t synchronize in all respects with coexisting procedures. That, 
however, should be no reason for deterring us from setting forth 
conditions as they are at any particular moment We can always add 
to our information by consulting the files of current magazines and 
newspapers. 

In a treatise that deals in detail with the various aspects and 
phases of a school system jt is possible to present an accurate pic- 
ture of the whole thing. But when all the facts have to be con- 
densed into small compass, the best that can be done is to offer 
what might be called a stereotype. This means that we have time 
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and space to portray oiJy the more outstanding and so-called char- 
acteristic features of the school system of any one country. A more 
thorough appreciation of what goes on will have to be obtained 
from a more careful and elaborate investigation by those who \vish 
to become better informed. 

And so, with some hesitation, we embark upon our project of 
describing to you the school systems of England, France, Germany, 
and Russia, which are unique in that they have individualities of 
their own that have served as models to the rest of tlve world. 

We can approach the problem of presentation in two ways. We 
can treat ea^ country in turn under a set of rubrics, or we can take 
each country separately and discuss the topics in connection with 
It, the country. On the cliance that you will find it easier to identify 
the various practices of a country as a unit vve shall follow the sec- 
ond plan. For each country, then, we shall try to present the dis- 
tinctlvo cliaracteristics under the foUowing headings: national and 
local control, financial support, relabon to social and polidcal setup, 
purposes, t)pes of secondary sebook, essential diifercnces between 
these school^ curricular offerings, status of coeducation and educa- 
tion for girls, relationship to what we call elementary education, 
and provisions made for vocational education. We shall begin with 
England. 

Enclanp 

When we speak of the English secondary school system, wo refer 
to what vve find in England and Wales. Scotland and the Irish Free 
State have their own types of organization. Since England is the 
dominant member of the group, since she has carried die infiucnce 
of her educational theories and practices to the far comers of the 
earth, and since vve ourselves owe such a debt to England for the 
Latin grammar school and the academy, it is only natural that we 
include a study of her school system in any discussion of educab’on 
in other countries. 

It is an observed truism that tradition exerts a stronger hold upon 
the conduct of a people, the older the civilization of any nation 
becomes. You have ouly to look back upon the communities from 
which you have come to realize the j»rt that tradition plays. The 
more ago tlicy claim, the greater the tendency to l(ecp on doing 
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things as they have been done. U life proceeds at a fairly even pace, 
wth no disturbing influences to challenge its routines, tlie institu- 
tions that belong to the community continue to follow the pattern 
that was set many years ago. It lakes a revolution or an earthquake 
of some sort to shake tradition out of its lethargy. 

That’s the way it was with England. For centuries she had as- 
sumed that the grammar school type of education, whose goals were 
to produce the perfect Englisli gentleman and get him ready for the 
university, was all that she needed in the way of a secondary school. 
It is true that some modifleations were introduced as time went on, 
but they were not sufficiently different lo change the overall pattern. 
It took a cataclysm, such as that of World War II, to produce pro- 
found changes in the English system of education, which for cen- 
turies had occupied a place in the minds of the Engh'sh public 
corresx>ondIng to that of the more exclusive academies in our coun- 
try. 

One plausible explanation (or the persistence of the English tra- 
dition was that practically all the members of the House of Lords 
had had their secondary education in an exclusive type of second- 
ary school. They had been able to preserve and maintain a hands-oS 
policy with respect to their own s^oob, so that England bad never 
been able to organize its seboob on a national or federal basb. 
Consequently, there were "coatroUed” and "noDcontioUed” schoob, 
the former coming more or less under the authority of the National 
Board of Education, and the latter group being independent of such 
authority. 

Our discussion of the English secondary school system will center 
around the situation as it was before 1944, and what it has been 
since that date. The year 1944 b selected because it was then that 
the monumental reform in the organization of England’s whole edu- 
cational sy'stem was enacted into law by Parliament 

Control Prior fo 1944 

There was a National Board of Education, whose President was a 
member of the Prime Minister’s cabinet Membership of others on 
the Board was, more or less, an hoaoraiy matter, since the Board, 
as such, did not meet to decide t^n matters of educational import 
The President was the one who was held responsible for whatever 
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work was done through committees, wliose business it was to make 
the necessary investigations, rqwits, and advisements. One of the 
Board's most important functions was to give grants to those sec- 
ondary schools tliat held places open to sdiolarship students. For a 
scliooi to qualify to receive financial grants it Irad to comply with 
the regulations of the Board anent building, equipment, and subject 
offerings. There were inspectors whose duty is was to sisit grant- 
aided schools and report on them to the board. E\’en so, a great deal 
of autonomy was left in the hands of the L.E.A., or Local Education 
Autliority. The Board had nothing to do with the independent, 
private schools. Tliey had their otvn associations which met and 
formulated policies and plans of action. 

Purposes 

\ViJcn we como to desenbe Uie purposes tiiat govemed Uie think- 
ing with respect to English secondary scliools for so many genera- 
tions, wo must resort to a stereotype, for it is tlie stereotype that lus 
fastened itself upon the imagination of all of us when vve think of 
England. Lord Nash "rose, walked to the sideboard, drained a dip- 
per full of gin and bitters and became again a high-bred English 
gentleman.”* 

The aim of the public^ school is '‘character building* and the creation 
of an annual supply oi young men imbued uiih a standard of behavior 
and predilections c^lcd "good form," which will ensure enough similarity 
of tastes, interesU, and prejudices to make a certain comr.idcship and 
good feilowship c.asily attainable. This is not only desirable for smooth 
collaboration, it is sety essential for obtaining a governing class of sulli- 
dent cohesion. 

Obviously this standard of "good fonn" mtsst not be pegged so high os 
to make Uic number of tliose attaiulng it unduly restricted. Several thou- 
s-and of the finished product are needed every year, and if we set our aim 
too higi) wo should fail to produce iho full quota of the article spcciiied. 
Tlicrcfore, tlio staniiard of intellectual interests was not set too higi>. ft 
was not long Ircforo a defense of this policy became articulate. 

Up to a certain point, ran tlw argument, a man may enjoy using his 

‘Stephen Leatock, iVeruC'ue Koerh, Jolin Love Conquny. London. lOt-t, 
p. 70. 

’nie tenn “public" school lefcw to the gnat private kIiuoU. for wUcL 
Digland has been so iainous. 
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brains; he may get some fun out of scholarly, intellectual, or speculative 
pursuits; but beyond that pomt he becomes a suspect, a highbrow, and 
may even be considered to have a “funny" streak in him. He does not 
conform to the sample. 

For the English parent or for the English public at large “the best type 
of Englishman” to which everybody strove to conform was the "gentle- 
man," the man of character, decent, fair-minded, but without any pre- 
tensions to any singular and outstanding capacity in any particular direc- 
tion. It is not entirely due to P. C. Wodehouse that Bertie Wooster would 
be recognized everywhere as an English type.* 

In quoting these two descriptions, wc are borrowing the words 
of Englishmen themselves, one who sees the portrait humorously, 
the other seriously. They were speaking of the products of what the 
British refer to as secondary education, a very selective affair with 
them. We shall see, later, how the tvar has effected a change in this 
attitude. 

Types of Secondary Schools 

The most outstanding and well-known of Englbh granunax 
schools are the nine great public schools: Eton, Harrow, Bughy, 
Westminster, hferchant Taylors, Charterhouse, St. Pauls, Shrews- 
bury, and Winchester. Once upon a time, in the early days of ffiese 
schools, it was the intent to have them public by admitting both 
free and some paying pupils. This practice gave the name “public* 
to tiiese schools. But gradually the paying pupils increased in such 
numbers that they finally elbowed out the free pupils entirely. 
Nevertheless, the name “public" still clings to them. The most recent 
of these schools dates back to 1611, the earliest to 1382. 

There are a good many other sebook of a similar fype and most 
excellent in all respects, but they do not have the hoary air of an- 
tiquity to bring them within the select group. It is something like 
the fraternity system on our college campuses, where we find that 
the older fraternities hold a hi^ier place in the estimation of the 
campus politicians and social climbers. 

Secondary schools were classified as: boarding schools; day 
* London Tim«» Educollonol Supplement, March 14, 1942, and Maidi 21, 
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scboolsj a combination of both; privately endowed schools; council 
schools; boys’ schools; ^Is*' schools; coeducational schools; and 
private venture sd)ools. Boarding schools are lilce Croton and 
La%vrenceville in this country, day schools are like our country day 
schools, and combination schools are like William Penn Charter 
Academy. Council schools were day schools. They were publicly 
control!^ and supported by the county or borough council. They 
approximated more nearly our own hi^ schools and v'ere usually 
cocducationaL 

CJtaracierisiics of These Schools 

These scliools were not public or free, because all of them 
charged tuition, least in the council schools and greatest in the 
“public” schools, less in day schools and more in boarding scIjooIs. 

Their main purpose was to prepare for the university, admission 
to which was definitely determined by the results of entrance exami- 
nations. Even before the war, letters to the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement both vigorously supported and equally vig- 
orously assailed the examination system. There were those who 
believed tliat the highly selective process sponsored by the examina- 
tions was the only way to cany on the unique traditions of the 
English grammar school. The opponents were just as insistent that 
these vaunted traditions needed to be scrapped, and tliat the exami- 
nation system should be radically modified, if not even abandoned. 

Since the leaving examinalioo, as it was cabed, was such a power, 
its content, perforce, determined the nature of the subject matter of 
the secondary school It is only natural, then, for us to find that the 
emphasis was placed upon the humanities and mathematics to the 
disparagement of sciences and geopolitics. With the thought of 
examinations to be passed by their pupils, and being anxious for 
them to do as well as possible on tb^, the teachers were not en- 
couraged to depart appreciably from the oft-trodden path. How- 
ever, individual schools exercised considerable freedom in the ar- 
rangement of and time allotted to the subjects in the program of 
studies. 

The Board of Education could offer suggestions as to the time 
distribution. Here is onci 
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Subject 

English 

2 Foreign languages 

Science 

History 

Geography 

Scripture 

Mathematics 

Drawing 

Music 

Manual work 
Physical exercises 


Periods per Week 

2r-i 

0 

6 


3 

1 


1 

2 
2 

36-58 


A recommendation such as the above had great weight on pub- 
licly controlled secondary sdiools. The nonconlrolled schoob tended 
to emphasize the upper tsvo-thirds of the subjects listed. In girb' 
schoob, domestic subjects received special attention. 

Education for Girb 

Secondary educabon for girb largely duplicated that provided 
for boys, '^e tendency was to provide separate schoob for girls, 
although economy measures were resulting in the establbhment of 
coeducational schoob. There was no question about teaching boys 
and girb in the same school on the elementary level, but the Brit- 
isher, together with his brethren on the continent, has been tradi- 
tionally opposed to coeducation on the secondary leveL If, then, 
coeducation did come to pass, it was because it had been forced 
upon him by the feminist movement and by financial demands for 
rigid economy. There were, then, boys* schools to which girb were 
admitted and taught separately, those to which th^ were admitted 
and taught in the same classes as boys, and separate schoob for 
girb. This last was especially true of private and endowed schoob. 

Relationship to Elementary Education 

In our coimtiy we think of the elementary school as one of 6 or 
8 years in length, leading directly and without compulsory examina- 
tions into the junior or senior high schoob. The latter systems are 
built on top of die first. Such was not the case in England prior to 
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the passage of tlie 1944 Education AcL Elementary education was 
compulsory only to age 14 and might continue to the 16tli or 17di 
year. Secondary education was in no wise compulsor)’. It began at 
age 11 or 12 and continued to age 10 or IS. Preparation for admis- 
sion could bo secured in the public elementary s^ool, where exami- 
nations were taken at the age of 11. or at the end of the fifth }ear. 
in order to transfer to a secondary school. Parents who were in the 
proper social and financial position had their children tutored at 
home or sent Uiein to private preparatory schools. It may be said 
that elementary education was parallel to secondaty education, 
r.ithcr tlian cud-to, as the British described it. 

The Ihadow report of 1920 introduced on improved nomenclature 
and organization into clcmentoiy education. Education from 2 to 
11 was called primary and from 11 to 14 or 15 postprimary. The 
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FicimE 1. Diagrammatic Presentabon of tlic Organi- 
zation of the English Sciiool System According to the 
Hadow Report 


primary school was divided into the nursery, 3-5, the infant, 5-7, 
and the junior, 7-11, divisions. Postprimary was usually a continua- 
tion of tlie typo of work carried on in the junior school. It continued 
for 3 more years, until the age of 14. This path was followed by 
most of the youngsters. It was the one that most nearly resembled 
our own elementary school. 

DiEercntiation began at tlte end of the junior school, or age 11, 
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a year earlier than that at which boys and girls in our country enter 
wliat we call the junior high schooL The common procedure was 
to continue into the postprimary school. But for tliosc who, at the 
end of the junior division, showed promise of proBtlng by a more 
advanced form of education, free place examinations were given to 
discover those who had sufficient intellectual ability to pursue work 
in the grammar or secondary school. If they succeeded in making 
the grade, they were admitted to council or private secondary 
schools where they were charged tuition fees on a graduated scale 
based on the income of the parents and the number of children in 
the family. 

Schools that received grant aids from the Board of Education 
had to set aside at least 25 percent of the places in the first or lowest 
class for those pupils who had successfully passed the qualifying 
examinations. These grants once provided the full tuition cost, but, 
since more and more children began to stay in school until they 
were 14, there just wasn’t enough money available to bestow the 
former largesse on all those who made good on the examinations. 
This meant that parents with means had to pay full costs in the 
secondary school, even if their child did pass the examination. Even 
so, we can say that England subsidized tiro brains of its population, 
because, by continued use of the examination and scholarship sys* 
terns, boys of outstanding intellectual ability were selected from 
the elementary school to continue with their formal education up to 
and through university. Many of England's leaders in law, medi- 
cine, belles-lettres, and the sciences were boys who had won free 
places from the elementary sebooL 

For those who did not care to, were financially unable, or bad 
failed to pass the leaving examination, there were senior and central 
schools that corresponded, on the age level, to our junior high 
school, except that the subjects taught were more on our senior 
high school level. In addition, there were junior technical schools 
and evening continuation schook to take care of those from 13 to 
14 who desired a more technical type of training. The senior schools 
were found only in large towns or boroughs, while the central or 
council school was the common one fostered by local education au- 
thorities. 
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The Senior school is a name suggested for the upper department of a 
large elementary school >vluch remains self-contained, usually neither 
contributing to a central school nor receiving contingents from primary 
schools not in (he same buildhig. It u a species of nonscicetive school 
end-on to a primary school, and possibly under the same head teacher.* 

Tho senior school was a nonselective sdiool, possibly a cross be- 
tween the traditional higher elementary and the selective secondary 
school. Tl)c central sdiooI paid more attention to the commercial 
and crafts phase of education. Even so, it was not uncommon to find 
pupils studying sdcncc or a foreign language. 

The subjects studied by a 13-ycar-old boy in a junior technical 
sdiool were French, English, history*, geography. Scripture, mathe- 
matics, practical gcoinetzy, freehand draiving, engineering drawing, 
metal work, woodwork, mechanics, chemistry witli laboratory, 
physics with laboratory, and phy'sical training. Tlicre were 6 period 
a day, 45 minutes each in the morning and 40 in the afternoon. 
There was no school Wednesday or Saturday aftemooDS. 

Dual System of Control over Elementary Education 

There was, and still is, a dual sy'stcm of control, whereby local 
education authorities ran one set of schools and religious groups and 
orders another. The government gave grants to both types of 
sdiools. For Uiat reason, the term “provided” refers (o tie first group, 
and the term “nonprovided” to Uic second. The reason for the e.ri$t- 
cnce of this dual system was that the religious denominations were 
the only agencies to provide cJemcDlary education until the Act of 
1S70 enabled local education authorities to create elementary 
schools from public funds. The churches were allowed to keep up 
their schoob and were privileged to receive grant aids from the 
Board of Education. Tlie Anglican and Roman Catliolic churches 
Were the ones chiefly concerned with tliis dual system. 

Many educators and lay citizens decried thb dualism, and many 
still do, but the sentiment for denominational religious instruction 
was and is so powerful that the government has not been able to 
eliminate the system. Even in the controlled schoob, Scripture, or 

‘ Herbert \Vard, Tfie Educational Sj/stm of England and Wales, Cambridge 
Unlvcnity Press, Lundon, 1935, p. 100. 
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religious teaching, is included as a part of the curriculum in the 
primary, postprimary, and secondary schools. 

Vocational Education 

We must realize that, in the period we are discussing, the com- 
pulsory school age ended at 14. What to do with tliose who attended 
postprimary schools caused a lot of argument. There were tliree 
points of view that were advocated. One group wished to bold with 
the grammar school tradition of the humanities. A second was de- 
sirous of converting senior and central schools into out-and-out 
vocational schools. A third proposed a middle-of-the-road policy 
that would permit pupils who finished the junior school to elect 
courses with a commercial, art, or industrial bias. 

These courses should not be of the ultra-specialized land which is pe- 
culiar to the Junior Technical and Junior Comxoerdal Schools. The bias 
should be more marked ia tbe last year and especiaUy in the last term of 
that year. A pronounced bias in the last year often results in a voluntary 
extension of the school life. A Senior School, equipped with rooms fot 
practical instruction in Science and Arts and Crafts for all its pupils, and 
with rooms for the Home Crafts for girls and for uood and metal work 
for boys, has ample opportunity for the development of 'sides,' each with 
a different bias, without being compelled to give its pupils a onesided 
education throughout their school life. A multiple-bias school does not 
expect that each of its pupib will, when he leaves school, get just the 
kind of occupation that he likes best and for which he has been partially 
trained, but it does expect that its pupik will be adaptable and settle 
down cheerfully to make a success of whale\'er work they are called upon 
to tackle.* 

The junior technical and commercial schools referred to in the 
above quotation were one means of providing a type of vocational 
education that corresponds to our industrial arts and business. 
These schools were not so successful as they might have been, be- 
cause teachers were loath to have pupils lose the possible advantage 
that might accrue to them if they were to continue into senior and 
central high schools instead. 

The more common type of vocational education was found in 

*A. H. Whipple, Education up to Fifteen Years, EUsin Matthews and 
Marrott, Ltd., London, 1939, pp. 6^ 64. 
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junior technical school evolve into a technical high school, recruit- 
ing its population **at the age of U by examination, ninmng a cur- 
riculum identical with that of the grammar school for the first two 
years, specializing thereafter and pr^aiing their pupils for any one 
of a group of occupations, and with facilities for a child to transfer 
from grammar school to tetdinical high school (or vice versa) at the 
age of 13, i.e., before specialization in either type of school be- 
gan.”* 

This report suggested a sweeping reform. 

Its keynote lay in removing “irrelevant privilege," in providing a “square 
deal" for every child, and in democratising the system of schools above 
the age of 11 by diversifying their functions but equalizing their status, 
just as the common primary scdiool bdow the age of 11 had now de- 
mocratised the junior schools. Such a reform would touch the vast ma- 
jority of the population. (It vrauld not, of course, include private and 
preparatory schools and the historic public scboob.)* 

The Spens report led to an inquiry, published in 1943, entitled 
the Norwood Report on the Curriculum and Examination in Sec- 
ondary Schools, which resulted in the famous Act of 1944. 

The Education Act of 1944 

During the wax years, England’s whole pohtical, social, and eco- 
nomic outlook upon life was undergoing severe changes, which re- 
sulted in the coining to power of the Labor Party, whose socialistic 
theories of greater democratization have since been put into opera- 
tion. And yet, we must keep in mind the important fact that the 
Act of 1944 was made into law during the dominance of the Con- 
servative Party. In other words, the revolution that had gradually 
been taking place since 1926, and its implementation through the 
Spens and Norwood reports, had served to prepare men’s minds for 
a definite pronouncement in favor of eliminating distinctions 
on the secondary level 

In view of the ezistiog long-established traditional education set-up in 
Britain and of the universal desire for a big advance, the Act to be ac- 

• A C. F. B e a les, The Yearbook of Education, Evans Brothers Ltd, London, 
194S. P. 38. 

• ihid. p. 33. 
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ceptable had to represent a statesman-Iihe compromise between the old 
and tlie new; it could not give completo satisfaction to any one body but 
it is welcomed by all, in all the complicated circumstances, as adequately 
satisfactory and all are agreed that it represents educationally and, con- 
sequently, socially an immense step forward. As an Educational Charter 
for every child in the country, as embodying a national decision for a 
great expansion of education j provision from the Nursery Schools right 
up to the Universities, and as a successful attempt to conserve the active 
partidpation of all who could claim a share in the education of all the 
nation’s children, it is probably the ^eatest Education Act in British his- 
tory, not excluding the great Acts of 1870 and 1902.*® 
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Ficvns 2. The Organization of the British School System 
According to the Elducation Act of 1944 


The changes brought about by the Act of 1944 can best be de- 
scribed by Figure 2, whose main features may be compared with 
the one tliat illustrated the 1926 modifications. 

No longer are there eleanentaiy schools that are parallel to the 
secondary schools. All education b^ond age 11 is considered sec- 
ondary in nature. Elxperimentab'on is constantly being carried on to 
determine the best methods to use in recommending pupils to one 
of the three types of secondary schools. So far, three criteria are 
being followed: tests of various kinds, recommendations of teachers 
and principal, and the desires of parents. The grammar school is 

*® Edith A. Ford, "The Program for Secondary Education in Great Bntain,* 
The Bulletin, National Association td Secondary Sdiool Principals, AptJ, 1947, 
p. 55. 
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the traditional university preparatory school. The technical school 
has already been described. The modem school will take those 
pupils who had attended the central and senior elementary schools 
of the 1926 type. It will be the most experimental of all ^ee sec- 
ondary schools in that it will attempt to provide a curriculum that 
will be related to the environment of die school, stressing the handi- 
crafts and the aesthetic aspects of life. 

It is in school that the majority of our future citizens will be edu- 
cated and trained so that they may become useful members of their 
community in work and phy and happy individuals with resources for 
personal development in their leisure hours. The products of this school 
will permeate the commumty and in view of their numbers must largely 
determine the character and life of the whole nation. It has been said that 
the Battle of Waterloo was won on the pbying fields of Eton; maybe the 
battle of the Education Act will be woo over many years not only on the 
playing fields but on the srhole campus of the Secondary Modem School.^' 

After the age of 15 it will be possible to continue in part-time, 
eveniag, or continuation schools that emphasize education of a 
technical, commercial, or art nature. The nonvocatiooal type of 
school is an outgrowth of the mechanics’ institutes of the nineteenth 
century. Its purpose is to provide an opportunity to study subjects 
for their cultural value and interest. The county colleges are experi- 
mental and in the process of being established. 

They are to give opportunities for a healthy life and physical exercise; 
concentration, in leisure time, upon natural mterests; imaginative stimu- 
lation through music and the arts, proficiency in the use of the English 
language; capacity for leadership, or at least for realizing that leadership 
involves a polarity of command and obedience; and a moral formation.’^ 

The public schools have not been brought entirely under tlie 
Act, because their reputation is so great and their tradition so strong 
that the government has had to proceed with caution. But the time 
is contemplated when action in re^rd to bringing them more into 
line with the new proposals will faav'e to be taken. Voluntary, or 
church schools, are continued, but on the understanding that the 
buildings are brought up to modem standards. 

Ibid., p. 61. 

** A C. F. Beales, op. cil., p. 48. 
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their schools and arouse any question as to the effects their school 
system might have had upon tbem? The blame for what happened 
must be placed upon somebody’s shoulders. \Vby shouldn’t the 
schools assume their share of it? The leaders of the France that fell 
in 1940 were the product of its secondary schools, and the soldiers 
and workmen who surrendered to the enemy had attended its ele- 
mentary schools. If the schools were society’s agent for educating 
the young to be the future citizens of the state, who, when the time 
of crisis arrived, failed the state, then the state should reconsider 
the character of its educative process and make the necessary modi- 
fications. 

Prior to 1939, steps were being taken gradually to introduce re- 
forms into the school system, but progress along this line was baited 
during the 5 years that France lay prostrate under Nazi domination 
and dictation. ’The Germans did emphasize the importance of labor 
and of physical education, contributions which may have inffuenced 
the present reform movements. But, bke the phoerux, the educa- 
tional ideals and practices that were submerged during the war have 
arisen from their ashes and have resumed their accustomed form. 
A nation’s faith in its schook may be clouded for a while by the 
black sadism of the tyrant conqueror, but it is too much a part of 
its very existence, "Ijone of roy bone, and flesh of my flesh,“ as Adam 
said,” to disappear for ever. 

The Nazi Era 

The secondary school system of France, as we find it today, is, 
in the main, similar to die one that was moving toward educational 
reforms in 1939; but before we launch into a description of the cur- 
rent situation, let us pause for a moment to revie\v the events of the 
occupation era. The purpose of French secondary education was 
"to give a wide basis of education to all the pupils, and not to pre- 
pare them definitely for any particular kind of career; diat was to 
come at the post-secondary stage. The key sentence in defining the 
aim of the secondary school in the training of its pupils was: ‘Sa 
tache est, sans les preparer & rien, de les rendres aptes i tout’ 

“ Genesis II, 23. 

Sir PfiiLp Hartog. “Secoudaiy Edocatiini ia Pre-War France,” Timer Edu- 
calionot Supfkment (London), June 10. 1S42, p. 296. 
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It is our task, ^vithout preparing them for anything in particular, to 
fit Urem for any emergency. So, what we call general, or liberal, 
education has been the foundation on which France has built its 
educational structure of training only the intellectual elite. And 
that is the stereotype tliat all of us have bad of the purpose of pre- 
war French secondary education, ^lowledge and s^ol^ship were 
the marks of tlie educated man. Because of the Nazi infiuence, 
which aimed at exterminating national culture in France, the Vichy 
government tried to enforce a “return to the land” policy, wherein 
agriculture was to he the main study for boys and domestic labor 
and the care of the house for ^Is. Marshal Pdtain has been quoted 
as saying! 

It was not enough to educate the mind in order to develop diaracter. 
Character training requires strong and vigorous discipline, which should 
begin in the home and be continued by the school. Another serious de- 
fect of the traditional system was the cult of individualism, which ignored 
the fact that the individual exists only as a member of the family, society, 
and nation. \Vhile aiming to maintain and enrich the high standards of 
French culture on effort will be made to destroy the disastrous pseudo- 
culture. whidi is purely booldsb. leads to idleness, and generates the 
useless. Work Is the lot of man on earth, and the sense, love, and dignity 
of work must be restored. . . . The traditional course of study will be 
continued but it wxU be simplified and divorced from its encyclopedic 
and theoretical diaractcr. A far larger place will be provided for manual 
work whoso educative value is too often i^ored. . . . The aim will be 
to restore the quality of French craftsmanslup on the one hand, and on 
the other to root the Freochman in (he soil of France, whence he will 
derive subsistence for himself and for his fellow citizens and acquire 
those solid virtues which made for the strength and continuity of the 
Fatherland. The program of svork will be balanced by a program of 
physical training.** 

Tlie cult of individualism, which Marshal F4tam criticized, might 
be embodied in the slogan of the French Republic, Libert^, Egalite, 
Fratemite — liberty, equality, frateroi^. He would have these ^vafch- 
words of every freedom-loving man and woman supplanted by 

** I. L. Kaodel, ‘The End of an Eta." Educetionol Yeorhook. International 
Institute of Teadicn College, Colombia Univeisity, New York, I9tl. pp. 186- 
187. 
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those of the French State, Paine, Famille, Travail — state, home, 
labor. We see here the cancerous infiltration of the Nazi doctrine 
of the supremacy of the state over Uic lives of its people — I have no 
will of my own except that which is vouclisafed me to bow to the 
commanc^ of my Fatlierland. Howes’cr, we must not succumb to 
the belief that iWs corporate philosophy of the State was accepted 
unanimously by the parents and teachers. One has only to read ac- 
counts of the opposition to these new measures on the part of com- 
munities and their teachers to realize that tjTanoical edicts cannot 
destroy the desire for freedom in men s hearts. 

The struggle to rebuild the educational system that had been 
dominated by the above principles has been an uphill one. Inter- 
estin^y enough, before we have finished with our description of 
what has happened, we are going to find eWdences of a type of 
educational thought among French intellectuals and educators that 
parallel the thii^g that is going on in England and Germany. 
This is in spite of social retention on the part of the Fren^ 
people of the class distinctioos of the monarchy. We read of Count 
This and Countess That and get a thrill over the implied reference 
to royalty. But even more in the iotellectual than in the social realm, 
the French have built up an aristocratic estate, which is plainly 
mirrored in the school system. 

Control 

In France, we find a Minister of Education who is a member of 
the cabinet, as in England, and who has the power, granted by the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, to enforce such rules, regu- 
latioas, and standards as be sees fit to promulgate, ^lany of the 
reforms that have been put into effect from time to time are identi- 
fied with the name of the man who was Minister of Education at 
the time they were issued. Since his term of office coincides with 
that of the Premier and his cabinet naturally he voices their opin- 
ions and they approve his. It is possible, then, for one government 
to succeed another and modify or undo the changes that the former 
government had advocated. The oeutral go\’en«nent has jurisdiction 
over curricula, teacher education, methods of classroom teaching, 
administration, teacher appointment; and finance. Local councils 
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have charge of carr)’ing out the regulations of the central govem- 
ment, and the construction and maintenance of school buildings, 
equipment, and grounds according to those phases of the school 
system that properly belong to them. 

The School System 

fn their school system the French have emphasized an intellectual 
state that has been almost more exclusive tlian their social organi- 
zation. The order of educational establishments is: 

Higher education 

Secondary education (or education of the second degree) 

Primary education (or education of the first degree) 

Technical education (industrial and commercial) 

Fine arts education 

Schools arc public and private. Public schools come under the 
direct supervision of die Minister of National Education. Private 
schools arc managed by religious orders and individual groups. 
Our main concern is svitb the publicly controlled schools of the first 
and second degrees. Here wc find tlie same situation U)at existed in 
England prior to the Education Act of 1944, a parallelism between 
cicmentaty and secondary education. 

Secondary education, or education of the second degree, is classi- 
cally obtained in one of two types of schools, the hjede, an institu- 
tion controlled and financed by the state, and the college, con-, 
trolled by the state but financed by the local commuuity. There 
arc institutions of both types for boys and for girls. Fundamentally, 
there are no differences between the lyc^e and the collige so far 
as the curriculum is concerned. The hjc£e enjoys tire greater pres- 
tige because of traditiou and because it is located in the larger cities. 
These differences are largely due to the historical fact that Na- 
poleon I wanted to establish model sdiools in the county to\vns and 
in the most important departments. AM other communes and indi- 
viduals could set up their own secoodary schools. The colleges 
are of two types, the college classique and the college inodeme. 
The names classical and modem are not really too significant. Classi- 
cal colleges offer work of tlie classical type. There really is no hard 


Table 18. Schedule of the First Cycle 








Table 19. Schedule of the Secoml Cycle 
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and fast distinction between them. There are 239 national hjedes 
and 659 communal coUigei, 294 called classical, and 365 modern. 
The total enrollment in 1930 was 412,279. 

The Curriculum of f/ic Secondary Schools 
All secondary scliools offer identical programs of study. All stu- 
dents in classes siiieme and cinquiime study the same subjects ex- 
cept for Latin, which all do not have to take. In quatridme the stu- 
dent may elect Greek, or a second language, or, in the modem 
course, physics. Although it may seem somewhat complicated, 
Tables 18, 19 will reveal the chief characteristics of the curriculum 
of these schools. You will note that there are two cycles, one of 
4 years, at the end of which the pupil may take an examination and 
leave school, or he may continue into the second cycle. 

These two schedules of classes and time allotments give you the 
best picture of what goes on to a French secondary school that we 
can offer. You will note certain similarities to our own secondary 
schools in that there are choices of curricula to be pursued. In 
classes six and five there are the classical, the modem, and the ex- 
perimental cnrricula. hfore about this third one later. In classes four 
and three, there are two classical tracks. In classes one and two of 
the second cycle, the classical tracks have expanded from 2 to 3. 
Then, in the final or seventli year, there are only 3, the philosophi- 
cal, the mathematical, and the experimental science tracks. 

All instmetion for classes six and five is the same for all students 
svitb the exception that some may elect Latin, or a second modem 
language. Those who plan definitely to prepare for the baccclaureat 
are given the first part of this examination at the end of the chsse 
premiere, and the second part at the end of the classe terminale. 
In some colleges there are courses that do not prepare the student 
for the haccalaureat, but that prepare bun for business. In 1946, 
colUges techniques and certain coHdges motlerruts were permitted 
to introduce, on the fifth form level, instruction leading to a bacca- 
Uureat technique. A course of study is made available for all 
schools, which must be followed rather closely, since all examina- 
tions are based on it‘® 

^^Nouveaux Horoiret et Programmes de VEnseignement da Second Degr£, 
<Jviiii2aei£it: l.iWaire Vwibert, Palis, 
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Pupils, as well as the schook from W'liicb tlicy come, consider it a 

high honor to enter this competitive examination and pass all the 

tests. 

The CouTS CompU}ncnta{rcs 

Although what is kno\Mt as secondary education is associated 
with the lycdc and the colligc, there is another institution that is 
now coming under the head of education of the second degree and 


Table 20. Schedule of Court CompUmmlaira 


Studies 

0 ^0 

5 £ine 

4 kmo 

3 £me 

French 

C 

0 

5 

5 

Civics 

1 

1 

1 

1 

HUtorjr and geography 



3 

3 

Foreign language 



4 

4 

hlalhemaUcs and geometric constnictioa 



4 

4 


Durioc the «ecood sad third trimesten of tlatt* 5 kmt, £ul« tAlee J hour htt of 
uuthemtiu. 


PrseliulartA 2 2 IH IH 

During the tecond trimeeter of eltutt 9 hue, girle take 2)4 hour* of proclicAl 
arU, during the third trimeeUir 2H l>oun of chDd care. 

Fhynca 3 3 


Natural science 

ObscrvaUonal science 


Hi 

1 1 

Dratring 

Hi 


Hi Hi 



1 

Physical education 

2 

2 

2 2 

Hours per 

27 

27 

27 27 


that is the court camplementaires, which is exerting a strong in- 
fluence on the movement for reorganization in France. It is at- 
tached to the primary scdiook for boys and giik and has the first 
4 classes, sixi^nic, cinquieme, quatriime, and iroisi^me, correspond- 
ing to those in the hjcee. Children must be at least 11 years old and 
not more than 12 on December 31. and they must take an entrance 
examination. This same examination is also used for scholarship 
purposes. The court complementairet prepares pupils for the cer- 
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tificate of the first cycle of the seond degree and for the elementary 
certificate. Some of these schools have, in addition to the work in 
general education, industrial or commercial courses, and homemak- 
ing or agricultural These sdiools are located in county seats and in 
larger to\vns. Those who attend can prepare themselves for several 
different occupations to enter ctasse deuziijna in regular schools of 
the second degree or to compete for admission to VEcolo Normnlc. 

Table 20 shows how the sdiedule, or program of classes, does 
take on the character of secondary education. 

In 1949-1950, there were almost S)0,000 students in these schools, 
of which there were 1,245 for boys and 898 for girls. 

Education of Girts 

The law of 1880 established lycdes and colUges for girls. The 
course was 5 years, divided into 3- and 2-year periods. A diplotne 
de fin (Titudes was awarded on the basis of a final examination. 
The ancient classical languages were not taught, and the work did 
not prepare for the baccalourdot. A girl had to have private instiuc* 
tion if she wished to take the baccahurdat. In 1924, the course was 
lengthened to 0 years. The first part of the baccolauriat could be 
taken by studying French, modern languages, science, history, geog* 
raphy, and drawing. Those who worked only for the diploma took 
ancient and modem foreign literatures in translation, household 
management, handwork, music, psychology, and ethics. In July, 
1925, courses of study for boj's’ schools were made applicable to 
gills' schools xvith such adaptations as were desirable. Coeducation 
was not favored. Before 19OT, girls might attend boys’ schools only 
if no girls’ school was available. After 1930, if over 50 girls were in 
attendance, a special scitool would have to be established for them. 
Today the same curriculum is found in both boys’ and girls’ schools. 
The differences that exist arc found in practical arts. The boys have 
wood and metal work, wliile the girls study clothing and home 
management, including cooking.“ In 1949-1930, there were 357 
special secondary schools for girls, ^ouped as follows: 85 hjcics, 
92 coUdges classiqucs, 177 coUiges modemes, and 3 annexes dcs 
lijcces. 

^Souccaux Horaire* ct Frogiammes cfc L'Erudgnemenl du Second Degri, 
Quinzitoe EcliUoo. Libraire Vuibcit, Paris, 1952, pp. 12S-132. 
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mentary scliools, enrolling 3,630,000, arc organized in 2-j-ear c)’clcs. 
The program of studies includes civics and ethics, reading, writing, 
history and geography of France and the French Union, geography 
of tlie great powers, object lessons, applied science, drawing, hand- 
work, physical education, and supervised activities. Tlie work is 
completed at tlie ago of 14 by means of an examination that includes 
oral fjucstions on composition and arithmetic, UTilten tests on his- 
tory or geography and science, sin^g, drawing, or needlework. 
Tliose vvlio intend to enter secondary scliool or tlie cours compU- 
mcniatTc pass an examination on entering iixidme. They must also 
be between 11 and 12 years of age. 

Proposed Rc/onns 

Tlie war had a dc\’astating effect on France. Under the Nazis the 
state courses of study were modified or eliminated, so that, after the 
liberation, the whole school ^Icm had to undergo a period of re- 
adjustment. Dutldings liad been destroyed or were inadequate be- 
cause of increased birth rate. The older tcaclicrs liod disappeared 
and new ones were hard to recruit. It is interesting to see bow the 
same social ferment has been stirring up opposition to France's 
class system of education as was responsible for the English Edu- 
cation Act of 1944. The postwar education had three fundamcDtal 
principles widely accepted as its basis. “Firstly, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity; secondly, extended development of scientiBc and 
technical studies; thirdly, education for the whole man.*'** The re- 
form movement bad its beginnings in Algiers in 1944. It was brought 
to the mainland and incorporated in what came to be known as the 
Langevin plan, which was published in 1947. In 1949, the main 
recommended clianges were: (1) compukory education to the 18th 
birthday; (2) a unified school system with a diversified program so 
that each pupil might receive the education adapted to his abih'ties 
and tastes; (3) an orientation program; and (4) introduction of 
activity methods, including (a) independent work to bring out in- 
dividual abilities, and (b) group work to stimulate social develop- 
ment. 

In 1945, the preparatory classes of the secondary schools were 
brought under die jurisdiction of the Division of Primary Schools 

^Veailjtr&k on Educirtion, 13^ 
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and thereby became integrated into a unified primary school sys- 
tem. The secondary seboob had always emphasized the classical 
aspects of the curriculum. One of the attempts to nio\e away from 
the traditional content was the inlroductioD in 1945 of the classes 
nouveJles, beginning with 200 classes in sixiime, in lycdes, coUiges, 
tedinical colleges, and cours complementaires. These 200 classes 
entered cinquiime in 1946, quatriime in 1947 and troisiime in 1948, 
thereby completing the first cycle. Each year, the 200 classes that 
advanced from sizteme were replaced by another 200. It is not the 
intention to expand beyond these 200. The chief distinctions be- 
tween the course pursued by the classes nouvelles and that which 
was regularly followed were: (1) less emphasis on mathematics; (2) 
increased emphasis on manual training, plastic arts, and the study 
of the environment; (3) attention directed to the guidance and ori- 
entation of the student; (4) greater recognition of the individual 
needs and interests of the student; (5) emphasis on acquiring in- 
fomadon first-hand rather than all of it from books; and (6) more 
use of the activity method as a means of developing individual ini- 
tiative and social cooperation. Teadieis were selected for these 
classes who were willing to go along tvith (he experiment. Their 
enthusiasm has Infected the teachers of the traditional classes, so 
that they, on tlieir own initiative, have introduced some of the tech- 
niques employed in the classes nouvelles. 

The Langevin plan has been succeeded by the so-called Delbos 
plan, wliich recognized the financial and facility difficulties involved 
in carrying out the Langevin proposals. Education would be classi- 
fied as priraaiy', secondary, and higher. The first cycle of the primary 
would include nursery schools {3-6) and elementary (6-11). The 
program would be the same for all in the way of acquiring the basic 
skills and a study of the environment. A second cycle ( 11-13) of ori- 
entation and introduction to secondary education would follow. The 
student would take a certain number of electives so as to reveal 
those tastes and aptitudes that might fit him for any succeeding type 
of secondary education (13-18). This second cycle would be fol- 
lowed, after tlie passing of necessary examinations, by any one of 3 
tracks. In the practical section students would leam a trade and earn 
a certificate of apprenticeship. The second section would enroll stu- 
dents whose aim would be to earn a certificate of aptitude in agri- 
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culture, business, or industrial sidlls. The third group would receive 
the traditional secondary group, whose purpose is to obtain the 
baccahureat of the second degree in classical humanities, modem 
humanities, or pure and applied sdence. 

Then, between the age of 18 and 20, qualified students woiJd be 
allowed to prepare for further worlc in the university or advanced 
professional school. Successful entrance to one of the schools in the 
university, law, science, letters, medicine, or pharmacy, or one of 
the advanced professional schools would confer upon the candidate 
the degree of bachelor of letters or of science.® 

Germany 

Educatioir in Germany has been subject to the political and social 
upheavals that the country has experienced in the past half century. 
Tliere was the Empire of Bismarck that crumbled during the first 
world svar and that was succeeded by the Republic. Then came the 
Third Reich, or the Natiooal Sodalbt regime, whose excesses cul- 
minated in ib overthrow. Today we have a Germany divided into 
East and West under the aegis of the four powers who conquered 
her. 

We have already learned that institutions like that of the school 
undergo an evoludonaxy rather than a revolutionary change. The 
schools of today may not resemble those of a half century ago in all 
respecb, but the main superstructure caa still be singled out. The 
secondary and elementary schools of the Germany of today show 
evidences of modificatiou, but the fundaruental structure is there, 
just the same. That is why, for our particular purpose in obtaining 
a view of the German school system, we shall stress what we find 
today and refer to the schools of yesterday, whenever such reference 
is needed to clarify the picture. 

What we know about the situation in East Germany is that Soviet 
control is doing its best to warp the minds of young Germans to 
hate all things anticommunist. We could profitably spend time on a 
more detailed analysis of die situation in East Germany, but space 
compels us to forego this study. The West German state consisb of 

Valuable iufonnation on Fiance majr be found in L'OrganUation de 
L'Enseignement en France, Ceobe National de Docunsentation Pedag>gque., 
blnree F^gogique, Pans, 1332. 
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Laiuler that correspond to our states. Tliese Lander have been di- 
vided into zones of influence (fonnerly zones of occupation). The 
Britisli zone includes Hamburg Lower Saxony, North Rhine West- 
phalia, and Schleswig-Holstein. In the American zone we find Ba- 
varia, Bremen, Hesse, and Wiirttemberg-Baden, Rhcinland-Ffalz, 
Baden, and Wurttemberg-Hohenzollcm comprise the French zone. 
Tlie remaining states are under Soviet domination. , 

In the early days of the occupation, tlie four powers worked to- 
gether on all matters political, economic, and cducab'onal. This co- 
operation lasted only until the tvinter of 1948. But; during the — f 
years of its existence, it did pay a great deal of attention to the 
schools, which had suffered grievously during the war. School build- 
ings had shared the total destruction aspect of the terrific bombing 
to which all German cities bad been subjected. Some of them had 
been completely destroyed, others only partially, while a third group 
had suffered but little damage. It became necessary to suspend 
schooling entirely or to send Uie school children to the rural areas 
that had escaped the bombing. Teachers had been impressed into 
service, so that there was a shortage on the staff side. 

Consei^uently, Jhe four powers were faced with the tay k of pro- 
viding facilities of some type for both elementary and secondary 
boys and girls in order to get them o0 the streets and under some 
form of control. Completely destroyed structures had, of course, to 
be abandoned. Tlie partially deslroy'cd buddings were patched up 
somehow or other, even if no heat could be supplied. These build- 
ings and those that were unharmed bad to serve at least two schools, 
each one meeting every other day in the morning and then on al- 
ternate days in the afternoon. So, when one school was dismissed, 
another was moving in. 

A second problem was connected with the teachers. A so-called 
de-Nazification committee had to pass on the pobtical qualifications 
of all teachers. Any teacher against whom there was evidence of 
strong Nazi participation was barred from resuming his job. The re- 
sult was that many otherwise excellent teachers were absolutely 
denied the opportunity to teach, even though their subjects such as 
science, music, sliortliand, and apprenticeship training had nothing 
to do vvitli political affairs. Consequently, many “mugwumps,” as 
we might call tliem, were permitted to teach, when obviously they 
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were of inferior quality. And so, with the shortage of buildings, 

there was a shortage of teachers — hut no shortage of boys and girk. 

A third difficulty arose in the matter of textbooks. There were no 
books in bombed-out or partially destroj’ed biuldings. Many other 
buildings had been used to house troops or prisoners of war, who 
had committed acts of vandalism in destroying everything they 
could lay their hands on. In other u’ords, books were a minus quan- 
tity. However, this last statement is not entirely true. There were 
books in schools in rural areas that had been left untouched by the 
bombers, but, in the eyes of the occupation powers, these books 
were not fit to be used in postwar schools. Why? Because their con- 
tents were permeated svith Nazi doctrines and theories. These books, 
so it svas said, had to be purged before they coidd be put back into 
the hands of school children. The British term “vetting'’ was applied 
to the process of examining all these books and actually cutting out 
all offensive or nonacceptable parts or pasting adhesive tape over 
them. Here is an illustrab'on of what these book censors were up 
against A most up-to-date looking primer was entirely devoted to 
the coming of der Fiihrcr and the recepdon that greeted him on his 
arrival, a recepdon in which all the school children took part. Natu- 
rally, since der Ftihrer was now kaput, such a book w'as not only 
useless but “subversive.’’ 

Not only were books unavailable, either because of nonexistence 
or because of being unacceptable, there was also a great scarcity 
of paper and notebooks. Anything that had a writing surface was 
turned to good use. Students developed most ingenious methods in 
“scrounging” around for writing materials. Mimeographed sheets 
discarded by anny offices were folded and stitched by h^d to make 
a notebook, only one side of the paper of course, being serviceable. 

The Background of Directives 

There was general agreement among the four powers that the 
class and caste s)'stem of German education, plus the content of the 
curriculum, had much to do with the molding of the character of 
the German people in the direction of an aggressiveness that had 
found its outlet in two world wars. To have some idea of what this 
system had been, we need to consider its main features. The Ger- 
many of Bismarck fostered a caste system of nobility, military brass. 
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and the worker — a system reflected in the schools. The first group 
went to a preparatory school (Vorschulc) for 3 years, and then to a 
secondary school of 9 years. Germany in\ ented a scheme of a sepa* 
rate school for each type of curriculum, so that everybody wlio at- 
tended the same school studied the same subject Tire chief tjpe of 
such schools >vcre the Gymnasium, which was entirely dossil in 
its emphasis on Greek and Latin, the Real-gymnasium, with its 
stress on Latin and modem languages, and the Oberrcalschule, 
wliich emphasized modem languages, mathematics, and the sci- 
ences. There were vari.'ints of these tj'pcs in the various Lander, be- 
cause there was no federal control of ^ucation, but they will not be 
listed here, because our purpose is to get die general overall picture. 

The children of the masses went to the 8-) car Volkstcliule. After 
graduation at the age of 14 they entered some form of apprcnticc- 
sliip work until the age of 18, whereupon they became full-time 
w’orkers in some job or occupation. 

The ficpublio did away widi the Vorschulc, aod called the first 
8 years of the Volksschule the Crvndschulc, wliicli all had to attend. 
At the end of the Grundschule the decision had to bo made os to 
whether the youngster should remain in the Voihschule or go to ^ 
secondary sciiool. 

The Tlilrd Keich under Hitler brought all schools under federal, 
or state, controL It accomplished a service to the secondary schools 
of Ccimany by abolishing tho multitudinous types diat had sprung 
up, like Topsy, in the dfiferent Lander and retaining dircc — the 
Gymnasium, the Obcrschule, and the Aufbatischulc. Tlic Cymna- 
slum kept its classical flavor and still had for its cliief aim prepara- 
tion for die university. The other two schools were products of the 
Republic, both of them aiming at greater cmpliasis on Dculscblum. 
In our country we would call such a thing .^cricanism. It seems 
natural that Hidcr would retain these two schools because they 
could lend themselves so easily to his purpose of Nazi thought con- 
trol. By the way, he increased the length of the Grundschule to 4 
years and lessened tho length of the secondary school to 8 years. 
Education in the Grundschule and Volksschule was free, but there 
was a tuition charge in the secondary school The emphasis in die 
Grundschule was on race (raining, physical education, biology*, his- 
tory, and German. Select boys were qualified, at (ho age of 10, to 
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join the }UtleT-\ugend instead of continuing in the Volksschule or 
some secondary scirool. Czegat Ziemer has given us a graphic pic- 
ture of the indoctrination of these boys.** 

The Cijmnasium, under Ilitlcr, was for boys only. Its curriculum 
was largely devoted to a study of languages, Latin from the begin- 
ning, Greek from the third year on, and English the last 3 )ears. 
Other subjects were mathematics, biology, chemistry, physics, art, 
music, geography, liistory, German, and, of course, physical educa- 
tion. The other two scliools provided education separately for boys 
and girls. In the Obcrschule, the first 5 years were common to all. 
Languages for the boys were Latin and English, for the girls, Eng- 
lish and French. Homemaking was also substituted for some of the 
work taken by the boys. Otherwise, the work resembled that offered 
in the Gymnasium. The decree of 1938 introduced an innovation, so 
far as the last 3 years were conceroed, in that, for the boys, there was 
a choice of a linguistic course or one that stressed science and math- 
ematics, and for the girls, a choice between languages and house- 
hold arts. 

The Au/bauschulc was the third typo of school that survived. It 
had been instituted under the Eepubh'c to provide secondary educa- 
tion in towns and villages that did not support such a school. It was 
6 years in length, which meant tbat boys and girls remained 2 years 
longer in the Volksschule. The Auf^uschule provided a t^year 
course that stressed Germany and things German. In the girls’ 
schools, the last 3 years offered household arts only. 

There were other phases to the Nazi educational program that 
exerted a profoimd inSuence on the youth of Germany, but we have 
time to give them only brief menlioa. These might be called party 
schools, since they were independeiit of the state schools. The first 
one was the Notional-politiscfie Eniehungsanstalten, the National 
Political Educational Institution. The students were selected at the 
age of 10 cm the basis of physique and racial purity. For 8 years Jiey 
pursued a course somewhat similar to that of the Oberschule, but 
with added emphasis on mflitaiy life. The second was the Adolf- 
HitlerschuJe. It took boys at age 11 or 12 and gave them, tuition-free, 
an even more strenuous militaiy course, with the academic program 

“ Giegoi Ziemer, Education for Destit. Oxford University Press, New York, 
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resembling that of the Aufbauschule. From tl^eir number Hitler 
^med to develop “those fearless, vigorous, commanding, and cruel 
young men with the strength and beauty of young beasts.” 

It should not be surprising to us when we come across stories of 
the reactions of these producte of the military and pohtical indoctri- 
nation in instances of barbaric ciuel^ inflicted upon subjugated and 



Fjcutie S, Tie Gennao School System under Hitler 


impotent peoples. Educational psychology has taught us a great deal 
about conditioning, a scientific name applied to the old adages, 
“Train up a child in the way be should go, and, when he is old, he will 
not depart from it,” and 'As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
If a youngster, subjected from his most impressionable years on into 
manhood, hears and learns nothing but that be belongs to the supe- 
rior race, that all other people are his enemies who must be enslaved 
or exterminated, tliat Spartan fortitude must be displayed by him 
under all circumstances, that cold-blooded, bestial cruelty must be 
meted out to all those who oppose the Fuhrer, of whom there is 
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only one, and to whom he must sacrifice all that he has, can he be 

blamed personally for these reactions? 

Just look to our own country and ask yourselves how hoodlums 
"got that way.” There was a time when they were innocent young- 
sters who were unfortunate enough to fall into evil company that 
gradually inured them to a life of crime. At first it was fun, because 
they weren’t old enough to realize the consequences. Then, before 
they knew it, their criminal acts became their natural mode of be- 
havior. Fagin’s training of Oliver Twist to become a good pickpocket 
is a good illustration of what can happen to an unsuspecting young- 
ster. 

The Occupation Period 

Such were the schools, or their remnants, with which the occupa- 
tion powers had to deal. Instead of agreeing with each other to make 
a common attack on the problems that faced them, each one went 
more or less his own way, with the result that each zone took on 
somewhat the educational characteristics of its particular occupying 
power. Our concern is with what happened in the American zone. 
In March, 1947, The Division of Education and Religious Affairs 
issued Title 8, a bulletin that published the rules and regulations laid 
down by Military Government concerning all aspects of education. 
Although the immediate responsibility of operating the schools was 
placed on the German education authorities, the education officers 
of Military Government in each of the Lender were charged with 
encouragement, supervision, and inspection of the schools under 
their control. 

To demonstrate the direction which Military Government felt 
that the German schools should take, we shall quote from the guid- 
ing principles for evaluation of the educational program. 

If democracy and the will to international cooperation are to develop 
and stay in Germany the system of education must be so constructed as 
to promote the democratic attitude, the understanding of other people and 
the readiness to fit into the family of nations in every possible way. There- 
fore, any school law will be evaluated for its compliance (italics mine] 
with the following general principles: 

a. There shall be equal educational opportunity for all; 
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b. There shall be free tuitioa iq aD public schools; free textbooks and 
materials, and school maintenance grants for those who need aid; 

c. Compulsory full-time attendxmce will be required for all between 
the ages of six to fifteen — and part-tima compulsory attendance from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age; 

d. Schools for the compulsory period shall form a comprehensive edu- 
cational system to serve all youth. Tlic two track system and all over- 
lapping of elementary and secondary schools will be abolished. The 
terms elementary and secondary shall mean two consecutive levels 
of instruction, not two types or qualities of instruction; 

e. All s c hools shall lay emphasis vpon edvestion lor civic rssponsihiiHy 
and a democratic way of life; both hy means of the curriculum and 
by the organization of the school itself; 

f. School curricula shall promote international good-will and under- 
standing in every way possible; 

g. Frofessional education^ and vocational guidance shall be provided 
for all; 

b. Health supervision and bealtli education shall be provided in all 
schools: 

L All teacher education shall bo on a university level; 

j. Where the consbtutioss pemut the establishment of interdenomina- 
tional and denomio.itioi)a] schools side hy side, tlie school law should 
safeguard their educational standards %vith regard to grading, staff, 
equipment, and the like; and 

k. The administration of the schools will be democratic and sensitive to 
the wishes of the people. 

A perusal of these directives, because that is what they are, will 
reve^ the “wills” and the "shalls” that accord with the word "com- 
pliance.” That is why the idea of "refonning” the German educa- 
tional system ivas such a prevalent one among many consultants 
who were sent over to Germany from America to assbt in the imple- 
mentation of the directives. Consequently, some resentment and op* 
position were created because these constants were not always too 
tactful in their dealings with the German personnel. 

As the time approached for the esbblishmcnt of the West Ger- 
man Republic, the word “reorganization" replaced “reform,” because 
it became evident that there were traditions and vested interests 
strong enough to oppose or counteract any changes in the school 
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system.** There were many tough nuts to crack, the most common 
one being that the same approach could not be made in the various 
Lander. Bavaria and Bremen were great contrasts, Bavaria veering 
toivard the authoritarian and traditional side, Bremen embracing 
the democratic and e-xperimentaL It was impractical to carry out 
the same program in both. 



Fjcdre 6 . The Sdioo) System of Bremen 


Since it is impossible for us to study the individual programs that 
have been developed in each <rf the Lander, we shall treat the one 
** I had the opportunity to work with the secondary schools of Bremen in 
the ulnier and spring of Id-tS, so that I became personally acquainted with 
some of the obstacles to reorganization- One of the hardest things I finally 
brought about was basing representatives from the Voiksschulen sit in with a 
committee of secondary teachers and a dm i i u s t r ators. 
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which more nearly has carried out the directives o£ 1&47. This is 
Bremen. 

While the other Lander ate arguing over the merits of a 4-year 
over a 6*year Grundscftule, Bremen h^ adopted the latter. All boys 
and girls go 6 years to the Grundschule, with the exception of the 
small number who enter the Gyiniutnum at the end of the fourth 
year. This was a concession made to the classicists who argued vocif- 
erously and mightily that it was impossible for students to get in all 
the foreign language requirements if they did not begin the study 
of L.atin at the beginning of the fifth year. English is required of all 
students, except those judged incapable of grasping it, beginning in 
the fifth year. All forms of education that come after the sixth year 
are looked upon as secondary and come under the heading of Volks- 
oberschule. The first of these 6 years offers the opportunity to elect 
the academic or practical curriculum. The former has a core for the 
first 3 years, after which the student chooses the mathematics and 
science track, the modem language track, or the fine arts track. 

Graduation from the acadenric Oberschule is obtained only after 
passing the Abilur, a comprehensive final examination which is writ- 
ten and may be oral. It corresponds to the leaving examination in 
England and the baccalaunfat in France. Tlie Abitur is the open 
sesame to all postsecondaiy schools. If a candidate fails he may be 
given another chance, but no more. 

Those who have elected the practical curriculum have 3 years of 
orientation in business, homcmaldng, or industrial arts. At the con- 
clusion of regular scliooling in these areas the boy or girl enters part- 
time or full-time vocational work. The part-time schooling is associ- 
ated with apprenticeship trainiitg and must be continued until the 
age of 18. Full-time vocational training may be taken in lieu of ap- 
prenticeship training or anytime thereafter. 

By way of contrast with Bremeo, Berlin has introduced the 8-year 
elementary school as shown in Figure 7. 

In the Soviet zone, the school system bears some resemblance to 
the one we have just sketched. A nursery school for 2 years precedes 
tlie Grundschule, which is 6 years in length. For the next 2 years, 
there are 3 tracks open to youdi, one for the practical-minded, one 
for those with linguistic talents, and the third for those gifted in 
mathematics and science. Beginning with the ninth year the first 
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group goes to vocational scbook for 3 years, followed by special vo- 
cational scliools for those desiring that type, the second has a choice 
of the ancient or the modem language track, while the third contin- 
ues with mathematics and science. The studies of these last three 
groups are concluded after four years. The time element is the same 



Figure 7. The Berlin System of School Organization 


as that \shich we found in Bremen, but the secondary school proper 
docs not begin until the ninth year. 

lir Bremen, schooling is ftec and so are the textbooks. The original 
plan of constructing the school plant so that the school might take 
on the aspects of the comprebensive tjpe has not been fulfilled, 
largely because it was finaodally necessary to use the existing struc- 
tures that had been repaired. Smtunent, tradition, and alumni have 
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worked to keep each school going where it was. Even under these 
restrictions, coeducation, manual training, and elements of home- 
making, or housewifery, are being introduced into the academic 
schools. 



Ag« 


Fjcuhe S. The School System of East Germany 

Where the great transformation in German education is taking 
place is in the elementary schools (Grtindichu/e). Architects, as- 
sisted by espert consultants from this country, have gone all out in 
fashioning functional buildings in an aesthetic setting. The Haben- 
hausen school in Bremen has, in its center, a spacious foyer. To the 
right runs a long corridor from which there are wings that house 
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the classrooms. Each room has from two sides, green chalk- 
boards, the most modem mowibte desks and swivel chairs, drink- 
ing fountains, cloakroom, and conference room. To the left of the 
foyer are the magnificent Auia or auditorium, die g)'mnasium, and 
the library. This section may be used for all sorts of community ac- 
tivities, since it is completely separated from the class instructional 
area. 

Textbooks are pouring from the presses in the millions. Many of 
them are the product of teacher workshops rather tlian of the type 
majestically handed down from above. They do credit to any school 
system in the world. 

It is difficult to say how much credit we should take unto our- 
selves for the democratization of German schools for the reason that 
the same ferment that is now manifesting itself in German educa- 
tional thought and practice was responsible for the English Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 and for the Langevin Report in France in 1947. It 
seems that the whole world (witness what is happening in India and 
in Pakistan) is awakening to the new regard for the dignity of the 
human individual, no matter in what station in life his birth has ac- 
cidentally placed him. When we reah'zo how long it has taken us 
who pride ourselves on our democratic school system, to get where 
we are today, ^ we must be charitable io our attitudes toward those 
who ore struggling to achieve the same results in a much shorter 
time. So it may be only coincidental that we happened to be work- 
ing with the Germans in the reorganization of their school system at 
the same time that they had similar ideas. It does not behoove us, 
therefore, to bestow upon ourselves any excessive glory for the trans- 
formation that is now taking place. Rather let us be thankful that 
we were able to lend assistance when assistance vvas needed. 

The Soviet Union 

Greater educational changes have occurred in Russia than in any 
of the countries we have studied. The Bolshevik Revolution and the 
evolution of communism as an economic, political, and educational 
force annihilated a form of political tyranny that had restricted tlie 
advantages of education to the weU-to^lo children of Russian-speak- 
We must not o\erlook tiiose areas in our ov.ti country v.h«e equal educa- 
tional ofportimitics ha>e not )(t been whoUy attained 
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ing aristocrats. Bolshevism thre\T out the prevaiL'ng educadonal sys- 
tem to join its outcast companion, the imperialistic tsarist regime. 
The smoldering resentment, fanned by the flames of suppression and 
repression, that burst forth and consumed its masters, had to build 
from the ground up. The ideas of hfarx, Lenin, and Stalin for a 
communist state were built on the political, social, and cultural de- 
velopment of the proletariat. An ignorant, illiterate populace had no 
place in their scheme of society. And Russia had one of the highest 
degrees of illiteracy among the countries of Europe. 

So the task that Lenin and Stalin and their foUowers set for them- 
selves was a stupendous one. There was, for one thing, political and 
social opposition that had to be overcome. Force and violence were 
the means used to quell it. Then the ideals and doctrines of com- 
munism had to be spread by a small number of enthusiasts to a 
corps of teachers who were iviUing but iU prepared, la fact, the 
}'oungsters, organized as Pioneers in 1922, were the ones to instruct 
their befuddled teachers. A certain feeling of freedom of opportu- 
nity acted as an intoxicant to try out new methods. All the most ad- 
vanced educational methods were welcomed and introduced into 
the schools. Montessori, Faikburst, Dewey became household names 
in educational circles. The project method, individualized instruc- 
tion, and student self-government were widely practiced. Here 
again, as in the case of communism itself, the teachers had not been 
prepared to conduct school in such revolutionary fashions. Even 
those in charge of the scliools failed to realize that the prescription 
of a certain metJiod of teadiing would not insure its successful use 
by an unskilled, inexperienced teacher. This is a mistake commonly 
made by all zealous social reformers. The upshot of the experiment 
in freedom and progressive education was the decree of 1931 which 
restored more of the traditional of school organization, admin- 
istration, and methodology. 

The war, of course, was cataclysmic in its effects upon the Soviet 
schools, because tlie ordered life of the whole nation had been dis- 
rupted by the invasion. Nevertlicless, it can be said with due caution 
that, when the war was over, the communist scliool system func- 
tioned in about the same way that it did before June, 1940. The rea- 
son is that the scheme of education that bad been developed and 
put into operation was so much a picture of the soul and spirit of 
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the communists that there >vas little lilcelihood that any important 

changes would be made. 

The II.S.S.R., Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, is composed of 
16 republics that have the right of secession. The one that we know 
as Russia is the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. Under 
each republic there are autonomous republics and national regions 
that center around racial and linguistic individualities. Instead of 
trying to force the numerous nationalities to give up speaking their 
own languages or dialects for Russian, the Communist party has 
very wisely kept from interfering with such matters of social inti- 
macy and has thus won over to its cause these many otherwise dis- 
cordant elements. This means that schools, wherever they are estab- 
lished, are conducted in the language of the locality. 

Control 

The U^5.R. is operated by the Supreme Soviet, a legislative body 
elected from the Repubb'es, which functions through the Council 
of People's Cominissars. 'The Commissariats deal with the different 
phases of natiooal life. So far as education is concerned, each Re- 
public has its own Commissariat of Education, assisting in whose 
operation is an advisory Education Commissar. There is no real 
f^eral control of education, although the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion of the R.SJ'.S.R. probably sets the pattern for the Commissar- 
iats in other Republics. The Commissariat of Education is concerned 
with the same kind of problems that come within the province of a 
State Board of Education in our country, requirements for gradua- 
tion, courses of study, textbooks, length of term, quali£cations of 
teachers, etc. Locally, regional, district, and local committees decide 
upon buildings, equipment, and staff. The local group appoints the 
head or director of a schooL He, in turn, selects his staff, subject to 
the approval of the local committee. 

Financial Support 

The financial support of schools comes from many quarters, 
chiefly because schook may be initiated and fostered by so many 
different groups. One reason is that every school is generally at- 
tached to some industrial or agricultural enterprise. Many of these 
groups assume a large share of the burden of the finann^ l support. 
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although the Commissariat of Education finances salaries and equip- 
ment in varying amounts. Until liMO no tuition was cliargcd, since 
the intent of the party was to jirovide free education in order to en- 
courage boys and girk to stay in school as long as possible. But, in 
1940, an announcement camo out tliat students in the eightli grade 
and upwards, i.e., in the 10*year and special secondary schook, 
would be required to pay fees. This fee today is equivalent to a 
worker’s average monthly income. The new vocational schook arc 
supported entirely by the Republic. Orphans and needy boys and 
girk receive financial assktance from parents and factory commit- 
tees. If they pass their entrance examinations successfully their fees 
are also remitted. 

School System 

The Soviet school system approximates our own to the extent tlut 
it is built upon the educational ladder conception of education. 
Where it is possible to maintain nursery schook, boj s and girk be- 
gin at this level; otherwise they wait to enter the prqiaratory class. 
Where there U a complete secondary school of 10 years, all the lev- 
els arc continuous, i.e., school begins with the nursery and continues 
to age 18. In other words, some schook may be short at one end, the 
nursery school, or short at the other end, the complete secondary 
school. And so the preparatory class may be attached to the nursery 
school or to the primary school One year is spent in Uie preparatory 
dass. This is followed by 4 years in the primary sclmol. from iho age 
of 7 to tliatof II. ... 

The teacher in the primary school teaches all the subjects of his 
grade and advances witlr his class. Tlie important studies are Rus- 
sian language, aritlimctic, nature study, history, geography, physi 
training, art, and music. An examination is given at the end of Uio 
fourth year to transfer to the incomplete or Junior secondary schooJ, 
years 11-14. Most of the hoj-s and girk complete lliclr general edu- 
cation in this scliool. Ail take the same subjeebr— Russian or native 
language, a European foreign language, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry. Constituuon of the U.S.S.II. physics, chemistry, drawing, 
and art ^Vu examinaUon is given at the end of tlie lliird year, where- 
upon the student may pursue one of 3 courses, enter a tcchnicum for 
3 or 4 years’ spccificaUoa, go to a senior secondary school or go for 
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trainiog, and draughtmanship are taught all three years, general 
science and geography, the first two, and astronomy the third. Boial 
junior and senior schools give 2 hours a week to agricultural educa- 
tion. Other modifications have resulted ia the introduction of short- 
hand in some schools in 1947, and l.atin in a few schools in 1948. 

The matriculation diploma is achieved at the end of the third year 
after an examination that corresponds to the French baccalaur^at 
and the German Abilur The examination in mathematics and Rus- 
"BcaCnce King, Rasiia Goet to School. Hie New Education Boole Ciub, 
L/yndoo, 1948. p. 03. 
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sian grammar and literature is both written and oral. In other sub- 
jects it is oral only. The school matrioilatioa diploma grants en- 
trance to the university or technical institute. The student decides 
on his area of specialization before he enters upon his advanced 
work. 

Schools for IlUterates 

But the Soviets have other types of schools, originally foimded to 
enable illiterate adults to enjoy the advantages already bestowed 
upon their children. Mention has already been made of the high 
place accorded hteracy and an intelligent proletariat in the commu- 
nist philosophy of tJie socialist state. One of the greatest transforma- 
tions ever brought about to bring enh'gbtenment to a mind-darkened 
people has been effected by the communists. This modern miracle 
has been performed by the establishment of adult schools. They be- 
gan with a 9-jnonth school for semiliterates. A Z-year high school 
course gave them the equivalent of the incomplete secondary school. 
Then they were qualified to enter a regular factory school called a 
rabfac, or to go to a workers’ continuation tcchnicum for 3 to 4 
years. Those who graduated from the complete secondary school 
and and the rabfac could enter directly a state university, a higher 
educational institution, regular, continuation, or communist, or a 
higher technical institution. Those who graduated from a techniciim 
or a workers’ continuation techoicum might be admitted to all tlie 
higher institutions mentioned (with the exception of the state uni- 
versity), a 2- to S-year academy for administrators, and a 2-year 
teachers’ institute. Tlie literacy program has been so successful that 
schools for adult illiterates have about disappeared. There were also 
certain special schools that do not particular]/ concern us here. 

Education for Girls. 

No distinction is made between boys and girls in the matter of 
educational privileges. Both are on equal footing from the nurseiy 
school to the university. But coeducation, which was one of the real 
innovations in Russian education, was abolished in 1943. 


Coeducation makes no allowance for differences in physical de^•elop- 
ment of hays and girls, for ^azUtkms required by the sexes in preparing 
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each for their future life work, for good practical activity, for military 
training, and, finally, it does not insure the retpured standard of discipline 
among pupils. 

These words were uttered by the People’s Commissar of Educa- 
tion in 1946.”* Nevertheless, the separate schools provided the same 
curriculum for the girls as for the boys. 

If there is one outstanding diaracteristic of Soviet education, it 
is its emphasis upon the coordination of band and mind. We must 
remember that the Bolshevist revolution was a workers* revolution. 
The intellectuals, the bourgeoisie, were anathema, because their 
lives and methods of thought were so far removed from those of 
the proletariat. Consequently, it was vital fo the success of the com- 
munist state that the worker, the manual worker, be exalted in the 
eyes of Ids fellows. The corollary was that work must enter into 
the pattern of the curriculum on equal terms with the regular sub- 
jects. This phase of school life was c^cd polytechnization. Although 
It was discontinued In 1941, it stUl merits some attention on out 
part, because It coincides with what certain educationists in our own 
country have been advocating m tbe way of universal manual ex- 
periences on the part of all boys and girls in home arts and general 
shop or agriculture. 

'^e purpose of polytechnization did not have a vocational bias 
any more than does our course in general shop or home mechanics. 
According to one writer:** 

They are not expected to be experts when they leave schooL They are 
expected to have, however, as far as any experience goes they do have, an 
intelligent grasp of the economic system and the organization of produc- 
tion in their country by the time they leave at sixteen or eighteen years 
old. They will all be able to use a variety of tools, and have an acquaint- 
ance with a number of diSerent machines and motors. 


But, in 1937, polytechnizatioo was abandoned on tbe grounds that 
the articles made and the tools used were not bringing about the 
educational ends hoped for, and that the time thus spent could be 
more profitably used in the science laboratory. Furthermore, clubs 

** Maurice J. Shore, Soviet Education, Knlosopbical Library New York 
1947, p. 216. •* 

“ Seatece King, ChiJnging Man, the Viking Press, Inc.. New Yorlc, 1937, 
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in practical acti\itic5 might tike the place of regular classroom 
work TIio time thus freed should he spent on the Russian language 
and laboratory science. At the same time tliat tliis change was made 
from polytechnization to the Hussion longis^$c more science, 
another decree compelled all pupils from die age of 12 and all uni- 
versity sludcnls to taJeo a foreign hoguage. This edict concerned 
those \s’ho attended incomplete and complete secondary schoob and 
higher iiistitutions. Since yearly advaiiccment was determined by 
die successful passing of examinations, this edict would affect the 
more capable students, for die others would have gone into tecli- 
nicums. Even Uicsc results were not so successful as had been an- 
tidpated. The clubs did not materialize, so boys and girls were not 
gctdng any manual experience in die regular secondary school 
Tlicy were, of course, getting it in die tcchnicuins, rabfacs, and 
workers’ continuation tcchnicums. Nevertheless, polytcclinization as 
an educational theory is again being considered as a means toward 
bringing theory and practice together. 

In 1940, due to die war and the absolute necessity of finding re* 
pbccinent for factory workers wtio had been taken into the army, 
new types of vocational scliools were organized. Tlie Soiict Union 
needed from 600,000 to 1,000,000 yc.irly reserves to be trained for 
Industry. How to get diem was the question. There were already 
available boys and girls who had dropped out of the secondary 
school but wiio could not work until they were 10. But more than 
these were needed. Appeab to their loyalty and patriotism as well 
as holding out to them tlie opportunity to cam money succeeded in 
making these new voc.ition.il schools vciy popular. There were three 
types of these, trade scliools. railway scliools, and factory workshop 
training schools. The first two were 2 years ia length, the third, 6 
montlis. The trade schools offered courses for workers in skilled 
trades and for qualified workers in transport and communication 
services, the railway schools in die activity designated by the name, 
wliile die factory workshop training schools trained workers of tlie 
more widely applied trades. During tlieir time of study all pupils 
were maintained by the State, which provided for tuition and all 
living expenses, since diese apprentice xvorkers were housed in dor- 
mitories. After graduation, the w'Orkers were mobilized like those 
in the army. They must work for 4 continuous years in State enter- 
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eact for their future hfe work, for good practical activity, for military 
training, and, finally, it does not insure the required standard of discipline 
among pupils. 

These words were uttered by the People’s Coniinissar of Educa- 
tion in 1946.’* Nevertheless, the separate schools provided the same 
curriculum for the girls as for the boys. 

If there is one outstondmg characteristic of Soviet education, it 
is its emphasis upon the coordination of hand and mind. We must 
remember that the Bolshevist revolution was a workers’ revolution. 
The intellectuals, the bourgeoisie, were anathema, because their 
lives and methods of thought were so far removed from those of 
the proletariat. Consequently, it was vital to the success of the com- 
munist state that the worker, the manual worker, be exalted in die 
eyes of his fellows. The corollary was that work must enter into 
the pattern of the curriculum on equal terms with the regular sub- 
jeeb. This phase of school life was called polytechnlzatioD. Although 
it was discontinued in 1941, it still merits some attention oo our 
part, because it coincides with what certain educationists in our own 
country have been advocating in the way of universal manual ex- 
periences on the part of all boys and girls in home arts and general 
shop or agriculture. 

'Hie purpose of polytechnization did not have a vocational bias 
any more than does our course in general shop or home mechanics. 
According to one writer:” 

They are not expected to be experts when they leave school They are 
expected to have, however, as far as any experience goes they do have, an 
intelhgent ^asp of the economic system and the organization of produc- 
tion in their country by the time tiiey leara at sixteen or eighteen years 
old. They will all be able to use a variety of tools, and have an acquaint- 
ance with a number of diSerent machines and motors- 

But, in 1937, polytechnization was abandoned on the grounds that 
the articles made and the tools used were not bringing about the 
educational ends hoped for, and that the time thus spent could be 
more profitably used in the sdence laboratory. Furthermore, clubs 
“ Maurice T. Shore, Soviet Educatim, Philosophical Library, New York 
1947, p. 216. 

” Beatrice King, Changing Jfas, Tbe Vdang Press, Inc., New YoA, 1937, 
p. 65. 
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in practical aclivUicj might lake tlic pLice of regular classroom 
\sork. Tlio liino lb>ts freed should be spent on the Russian language 
and laboratory science. At tlio same Uine tliat this cliange was made 
from IK)]) tcchnization to Uie Russian language and more science, 
anotlicr decree com][x;llcd all pupils from tlic age of 12 and all uui- 
venity students to lake a foreign bnguage. Tliis edict concerned 
those w!)o attended incomplete and complete secondary schools and 
hlgiicr institutions. Since yearly ads'ancement was determined by 
(lie successful passing of examinations, this edict would oiTect Uie 
more capable students, for the others would have gone into tccli- 
lucums. £(cn llicse results were not so successful as had been an- 
ticipated. Tlic clubs did not materialize, so bo)S and girls were not 
getting any manual experience in tlie regular secondary school. 
Tlicy were, of course, getting It in Uie Iccbnicums, rahfacs, and 
workers' continuation technicums. Nevertheless, po])techni 2 ation as 
an educational theory is again being considered as a means toward 
bringing theory and practice together. 

In 1910, due to the war and the absolute necessity of finding re- 
pbccincnt for factory workers %vbo liad been taken into the army, 
nciv ()'pes of vocational sdioob were organized. The Soviet Union 
needed from SOO.OOO to 1,000,000 yearly reserves to be trained for 
Industry. How to question. There were already 

available bo)S and girb who bad dropped out of Uie secondary 
school but Nvho could not work uulil (hey were IS. Out more than 
these were needed. Appeals to their loyalty and patriotism as well 
us holding out to Uiem the op|>orhinily to cam money succeeded in 
making Uicsc new s ocational sclioob very {>opular. There were Uirce 
l) 7 )cs of Uiese, trade schools, railway seboob, and factory workshop 
training schools. The first two were 2 years in IcngUi, the third, 6 
monUis. The trade seboob offered courses for workers in skilled 
trades and for qualified workers in transport and communication 
services, Uio railway schools in the activity designated by the name, 
while the factory ^vorkshop training sclioob trained workers of the 
mote widely applied tr,idcs. During llicir lime of study all pupib 
wero maintained by the Stale, which provided for tuition and all 
living expenses, since these apprentice workers were housed in dor- 
mitories. rk/tcr graduation, the workers were mobilized like those 
in the army. They must work for 4 continuous years in State enter- 
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prises under the direction of the Central Labor Reserves Adminis- 
tration. They were also exempt from military service until their 4 
years work period was at an end. 

The above arrangement enabled the Soviet Union to maintain a 
huge army of soldiers, rescr\-es, and workers. Jt was a satisfactory 
answer to the question of man power, since the factories and in- 
dustries were manned by postadolesccnts and women. Each year 
the incoming youthful workers and the women replaced many men 
for the army. The process became a continuous one. Through these 
schools the State can now plan to train workers according to the 
needs of any particular industry, because it will know bow many 
welders, how many electricians, bow many boilermakers, and so on, 
each form of industry will need each year. 

Party Organizations 

But there is another educational power in the Soviet Union that 
exerts a ^eat InEuencc on the boys and girls. This power is in the 
form of party organizations, the Octobrists, the Pioneers, and the 
Komsomol. Very early the communists realized the sense in that 
phase of educational psychology which emphasized early condition- 
ing of the child. The Nazis and fascists have done the same thing. 
If the communists were to have men and women who believed 
firmly and stoutly in the tenets of communism they roust implant 
the seeds of this belief early in the soil of the child’s mind. 

The Komsomol, or Young Communist League, was the earliest of 
these groups. It is the link between adolescent youth and the Com- 
munist party itself, since the members of the party, which is limited 
in number, are recruited fioro those who belong to the Komsomol, 
and there are party members who also belong to the Komsomol. The 
explanation is that 18 is the age for admission to the party, whereas 
membership in the Komsomol takes in those between the ages of 
14 and 23. Since success in being admitted to the party depends 
upon an individual’s loyalty to tfie principles of communism and his 
activities in enforcing them in his local community, the Komsomol 
must be considered the proving ^und for the future leaders of the 
country. Consequently, great care is exercised in passing on all can- 
didates for admission from those who are sons and daughters of 
others than peasants and workers. 
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The Pioneers were organized in 1922 to take the place of the Boy 
Scouts. Tliey bear about the same relation to the Komsoinol that the 
Komsomol bears to the party, %vith tlie same t)'pe of overlapping 
in membership. That is, the younger members of the Komsomol can 
also be members of the Pioneers. The age limit in the latter is from 
10 to 16. For this reason the esprit de corps of the older group is 
infectiously passed on to the younger. Many of the characteristic 
procedures and insignia of the Boy Scouts have been taken o%er 
and modified to suit the communist philosophy. Instead of troops 
they have brigades, whose leader is a member of the Komsomol 
They also have a simple unifonn and a special badge. Their activi- 
ties are illustrated by their ^aws" and “customs,” which again seem 
to parallel the law of tlie Scouts. 

Lows— fl) The Pioneer is true to the came of the working class and 
to the Covenant of Lenin. (2) The Pioneer is the younger brother and 
helper of the Komfomol and of the Parly. (3) The Pioneer is a comrade to 
Pioneers and to the u’orkm’ and peasants’ chddren oi the world, f 4) The 
Pioneer organizes the surrounding children and participiites with them In 
the life they live. The Pioneer is an example to all children. (5) The Pio- 
neer strives for knowledge. Knowledge and skill are power in the struggle 
for the workers' cause. 

Customs— (1) The Pioneer protects his own health suid the health of 
others. He is tolerant and chee^I. He rises early and does his morning 
exercises. (2) The Pioneer economizes his oum and other people's time. 
He does his job quickly and promptly. (3) The Pioneer Is industrious and 
persevering, can work collectively under any conditions, and finds the way 
over obstacles, (4) The Pioneer is careful with other people’s property, is 
careful with his own books and clothes, and with workshop equipment. 
(5) Tlie Pioneer does not swear nor drink nor smoke." 

Surely, no one can quarrel with such an excellent philosophy for 
boys and girls. The great contrast betw’een the Scout movement and 
the Pioneers is that, when scouting days are over, that is about all 
that there is to it; but the Pioneers can look forsrard to becoming 
members of tlie Komsomol, just as the latter is preparatory for party 
membership. Tliis is such a goal, such an incentive, tliat the Pioneers 
has'e been a tremendously strong force in inculcating the ideals and 
principles of communism. 

Bcatnce King, op. cir. pp. 248-349. 
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The third group is that the Octobrists, which admits children 
between the ages of 8 and II. It is the recruiting agency for the 
Pioneers, and young Pioneers are the leaders of the small groups 
of 5, which are organized into larger groups of 25 under a Komsomol 
leader. 

Beatrice King“ sums up in able fashion the achievements and con- 
tributions of the communist form of education to Soviet life. She 
tells us that the present Soviet forces who have performed such 
deeds of heroism, courage, and self-sacrifice consist of men who are 
the products of Soviet education. It has also stimulated the ordinary 
citizen to emulate the men at the front In general, all have been 
spurred on to an eager desire for knowledge and culture and to 
strive for high intellectual, artistic, and moral standards. In order 
to reach the multitudes, -IB new alphabets bad to be created so that 
schooling might he brought to the rutional minorities. One instance 
of the educational revolution that has taken place is the Republic 
of Uzbekistan, with 29 higher education institutions, 105 techni- 
cums, 44 theaters, and 1,300,000 pupils in 1940 as compared with 
16,000 in 1914. 

It may truly be said of the Soviet Union that the people in dark- 
ness have seen a great light. Today they excel in the theater, opera, 
and ballet; in art they bold their own w-ith the rest of the world; 
and they are now their own engmeers and technicians. It is, indeed, 
a magnificent accomplishment with respect to the attainment of 
Soviet objectives, training in isolationism, indoctrination in the com- 
munist ideology, and the dignifying of labor. What we object to is 
the completely authoritarian method under which the program is 
carried out, and the absence of any attention gi\en to the building 
of a spirit of international good will Russia is an example of nation- 
alism gone to seed. 

Topics fob iNsnsTicATiOM 

1. Make a diagrammatic scheme of the educational system in one of the 
foUouTQg countries and ^ve its cluef cumcuiai characteristics: 
a. Denmark c. Sweden 

b- Italy A Turkey 

“Beatri^ ^g. “D^elopm^ Since 1936,“ Times (London) Edueationel 
Suppiefficnf, Aug. 16, 1941, p. 384. 
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c. Iran h. Japan 

f. Pakistan j. Canada 

g. India j. Egypt 

2. Trace ihc evJdcncia of French and Cennan influence in hatin Ameri- 
can school systems. 

3. Describe the operation and success of the “One teach one” plan in 
Mexico. 

4. What evidences do you And of the influence of the British, French, and 
German school s) stems on our onn? 

5. ^V'hat are the chief contributions of the British, French, German, and 
Russian secondary school ^strais to out own? 

G. Assemble arguments to demonstrate the statement, “Man is beginning 
to recognizQ the worth of the individual all over tlic world.” 
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The Educational Ladder; 
Presecondary Education 

T he students in a class in freshman college English were 
not, in the opinion of the instructor, doing very well. In 
fact, they didn't seem to comprehend what he was tiying to explain 
to them. After several unsuccessful attempts to elicit a spark of 
understanding from thesv be burst out in exasperation, “I would 
like to know what kind of schools you came from. ^Vhatever they 
were, they certainly didn’t teach you aD)'thing.'’ And then the 
diatribe would flow on, putting more and more blame on the in* 
adequate preparadon given by the secondary school 
The foUossing verses, whose source is utdcnown, express the same 
sentiment. 


Who's to Blame 
The College President: 

Such ranuess io a student is a shame. 

But lack of preparadoo u the blame. 

The High Scho<^ Prindpa!-. 

Good heavensl What ouidityl The boy's a fool. 
The fault of course is with the gr ammar school 

The Grammar School Piindpal: 

Would that from such a dunce I miglat be sjaredl 
They send them up to me so unprepared, 
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The Primary Teacher: 

Poor Kindergarten bloddieadl And they call 

That “Preparation.” Worse than none at all. 

The Kindergarten Teachers 

Never such lack of trauuag did I seel 

What sort of person can the mother he? 

The Mother: 

You stupid childl But then you're not to blame; 

Your father's family are all the same. 

NVhen tilings don’t go just the way we want them to, we fail to see 
the beam that is in our own eye, but find it so easy to see the mote in 
our brother’s eye. The blame must he placed somewhere. Surely, we 
ourselves can't be responsible. It has to be somebody else, and what 
more obvious individual could this be but the one who preceded us 
in the particular situation. This feeling of superiority is a sop to our 
own ego. We Just can't let our ovvn selves down. There has to be 
an explanation that has its source outside of our own control. 

Su^ a complex may be based on ignorance or a false sense of 
standards. Ignorance is the ivory tower of $elf*satisfied smugness. 
£ach group represented by the six compiainiDg individuals listed 
above knows little, if anything of tlie modus operandi of the preced* 
ing preparatory group. Parents are unacquainted with the laws of 
eugenics, the elementary school vvith the family, the jum’or high 
school with the elementary school, and so on up the educational 
ladder. 

Since each level persists in remaining ignorant of the achieve- 
ments expected on and by the previous level, it falls into the second 
error, that of setting up standards of its own. regardless of the knowl- 
edge and achievements brought to it by those who come from tlie 
lower level. Each level says, “Folks, Uiis is what you are expected to 
know when you come to us. We don't care how far you are from 
meeting our standards, because it’s up to you to meet them. And 
woe be unto you, if you don’t.” This point of view is postulated on 
the theory that "man w.ts made for tfic Sabbath.” An institution 
tends easdy and readily to isolate itself from die life of which it is a 
part and to Sorget that it has a doty to perfono in hecomiDg ac- 
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quainted with the previous history of those who come to enjoy its 

beoeGts. This is a universal fault. 

What can be done to conect it? The same thing that is done in 
introducing any two strangers to each other. Each group needs to 
leam what the other one is doing. When this acquaintanceship has 
been established, the next step is to discuss, in understanding fash- 
ion, ways of developing a gradual transition from one group to the 
next, hlutual adjustments cannot be brought about through long 
distance reoriminalion. The disputants must be brought face to face. 
Then, when they get to know each other better, they can work out 
their differences — if not all, at least many of them. 

And so it is with regard to our school system. Those of us who are 
engaged on the secondary level must acquaint ourselves with the 
nature of the work of the preceding grades, if we are to accommo- 
date our offerings to the achievement expectancies of the boys and 
girls who come to us from them. We simply cannot assume an air of 
haughty superiority that would disdain to be aware of what went on 
in their previous educational history. Nor can we on the secondary 
level set up standards that are so beyond wbat these entering pupils 
axe capable of doing that failure stares them in the face from the 
very beginning. In order, then, that we may leam something of the 
elementary school that prepares boys and girls to continue with their 
education on the secondary level, we shall now delve into that 
problem. 

Early Relations 

The term “educational ladder" is used advisedly in connection 
with the American school system of today. It was not an apt descrip- 
tion that might have been used three centuries ago, because there 
was no ladder at that time. The Latin grammar school was an inde- 
pendent institution. The only requirement for admission was that the 
boy be able to read. These accomplishments could be acquired at 
home or in the dame schooL The latter was an informal type of 
teaching carried on in her own home by some woman who could 
give the lime, for a sli^t compensation, to teadiing a group of 
youngsters to read, first the alphabet and then the hornbook’ and 
exercises of a religious content 

’ “A kind ci diild’s priinei — conastmg ^icaily of a sheet of parchment, or, 
later, of paper, mounted on a thin wooden brard, having on it the alphabet and 
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So tl]osc boys who entered Uw Latin grammar school secured their 
reading experience at home or in the dame sdiool. But they were not 
the only ones who were taught how to read. If you refer back to a 
previous cliaptcr you will find tlie reference to the Law of 1047, 
wlucb made mandatory tlio esiablishjnent of reading and uriting 
schools whenever a communi^ had expanded to Uic size of 50 house* 
holders or families. This school was llie forerunner of tlic district or 
township school In New England its chief purpose was to teach 
youngsters to read and write so as to be intelligent members of the 
churcli-statc comnmnity. Tlicy should be able to read tl)o Bible and 
to read and sing the Psalms. 

Here is tlie jxsint to remember. The boys who went to the district, 
or reading and wTiting, scliool were of the same age and environ* 
ment os Uioso who went to the Latin grammar school, but they did 
not go to the district school in preparation for their admission to the 
grammar scliool The two sciiooU were parallel institutions, just as 
are the common and secondary schook of France. It is diiQcult for 
us today to rcaliio tliat there ever was a lime w ben it wasn't the must 
natural thing in the svorld for a boy to go to wlut we call an cicmen* 
tary scltool as a legal requirement for his admission to the junior and 
senior higli schools. Today ho must present evidence of a minimum 
amount of adiicvcmcnt in reading, writing, computation, history, 
nature study, and so on before he is allowed to enter. But that was 
not the ease in colonial limes. Uic path of Uic boy s\ho was destined 
for dio university led hijn to die grammar school; llut of dm boy 
who was to become die sound pillar of the church led to die reading 
and writing school 

Unis we see inaugurated the dualism and poruUcIistn that have 
been rcs^Tonsiblo for much of die }>oor artlculatioo between cicinen- 
t.uy anil secondary schools. It took from two to ihrco centuries to 
bridge the gap between die two because of die mind set dcvcloiied 
by the original rclationsliip, one school for die intcllictually and 
socially priMlcgcd. and die odicr for the less privileged. 

Tlic district sclioul became, as we liad said, the diaractcristic 
school in s^sarscly settled communities, and, since it emphasized only 

olhrr rudinirnti, sueh as the iLcfU and often Uie Lord*! pra)rr. and (volKirJ 
hy a sltrrt of traiuoarcot fiani.” WtbitfTt Sew Inierruitk’nol t)Ulloiu.ry, 2d 
eiL, C. & C. SierrUm Co., SprlngScld, Mats., 1932. 
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tlie rudiments and fundamentals of learning, it set the model for our 
rural schools. In the southern states there were no elementary 
schools because of slavery and the plantation system, but there were 
parochial schools in the mid-Atlantic states where religious freedom 
permitted different religious sects to practice their particular types 
of religious observances. Since these sects held to the same belief 
as that of the New England Puritans, viz., that the people should 
be able to read and interpret the Bible, it was to be expected that 
they would establish their own schools for this purpose. The differ- 
ence was tliat, in Ne^v England, the town or district controlled the 
school; in the middle colonics it was die church group. 

All during the colonial period, even until after the War of Inde- 
pendence, elementary schooling was a haphazard affair. Even in 
New England, where the Law of 1647 and subsequent laws had 
commanded communities to establish district schools, there were no 
laws passed to compel anybody to go to these schools. In fact, it was 
DjQt until 1852, only a century ago, that Massachusetts was the first 
state to pass a law compelling boys and girls of a certain age to 
attend school 

CiuifiUj Schools 

So far as the rural communities were concerned, it is easy for us to 
see why voluntary attendance was the common practice and why the 
parents objected to compulsory attendance. It was only during the 
severe winter months that the sons aud daughters were not needed 
at home and on the farm. And, when they were needed, there was 
just no time for them to attend school But in the cities it was differ- 
ent. Here the children of those who could not afford to have them 
instructed privately actually roamed the streets. In the latter part of 
tlw eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth centuries, social 
conditions became so bad that various philanthropic organizations 
attempted to alleviate the situation by establishing what were vari- 
ously called charity, free, pauper, and Sunday schools. All of these 
came to us from England. In fact, in the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, a branch of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, we had an English organization, 
fired by missionary zeal that came over to our shores and established 
schools to further the cause of die Anglican Church. Its aims were 
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to prepare better trained cletgymca for its cliurdics, to cstablisli 
churches in new areas and revive those that were functioning poorly, 
and to use their schools to train children in tlie /Vnglican faith.* TJiis 
philanthropic and religious group supported schools in all the colo- 
nies, and maintained tliroughout most of the eighteenth century u 
tjl^e of elementary scliool that closely approximated the work of the 
district school of New England. From 25 to 50 percent of those en- 
rolled did not pay any tuition. Heading, writing, some aritlimctic, 
and religion formed the course of instruction. Because of the reli- 
gious element the attendance was restricted to those of llic Anglican 
faith. 

Charity scliools were maintained generally by otlicr cliurch 
groups. Parents who could aiFord to base their children given home 
instruction employed tutors. Tlierc were also private venture schools 
for those who did not use the tutorial plan. 

The Sunday school was another loan from Engbnd, where child 
labor and a long %vork day had made it impossible to provide any 
educational opportunities even in the fonn of pliilanthropic charity 
sdiools. Sunday was the only available day in the week for these 
youngsters to get any form of instruction. Tlie result was the estab- 
lishment of Sunday classes to teach these cliild workers the funda- 
mentals of reading, writing, and religious instnicb'on. This plan was 
adopted by us tmvard the end of the eighteenth century and was tlio 
forerunner of tliat Sunday school that became the medium by which 
churches gave regul.ir Instruction in the religious practices and doc- 
trines of their particular faiUis. 

A fourth type of philanthropic elementary education was carried on 
by school societies, the most famous of which was The Public School 
Society of New York, whose carh’er name uus the New York Free 
School Society. It was composed of a group of socially minded Indi- 
viduals wlio were willing to contribute a certain sum annually in 
order to provide schooling for those needy children whose educa- 
tion:d interests were not cared for by any church group or religious 
society. Tliis society, and others like it in the leading cities of die 
country, did a great deal to prepare their fellow citizens for publicly 
supported, free, cIcmenUry scliools, because diosc citizens who in- 

’Paul Monroe, CyrJoprJjo fJvetahm, 77w 1913. 

\ul. 5. 
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doTsed these school societies ^ve^e tfie ones who were the leaders in 
their conununides. It would be only natural for them to sponsor the 
transfer of the schools they were supporting to the public at large. 

The Lancastrian System 

A fifth movement that gave impetus to the establishment of public 
elementary schools was another British innovation, the Lancastrian 
monitorial system of instruction. Two men, Andrew Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster, hit upon the idea of using monitors, or advanced students, 
to teach the younger. Bell bad developed his scheme in India, and 
Lancaster in England. Both happened upon the idea about the same 
time, but, through force of circumstances, Lancaster’s name became 
attached to the system. Only one master teacher w'as needed to teach 
as many boys as could be accommodated in the room in which the 
teaching was done. He was assisted by two sets of monitors, one to 
help with the discipline, and the other to do the teaching to groups 
of not more than 10. The monitors received their instruction ftom the 
teacher. Then they passed it on to their groups. Since it was neces* 
saiy to place the boys on appropriate levels, so that they might make 
satisfactory advancement in their studies, an appropriate system of 
grading bad to be developed. You see, this was mass education at 
low cost Consequently, some method of progressive grouping of the 
boys had to be developed, so that those who were in the group of a 
particular monitor might be able to work on the same lessons at the 
same time. 

It is easy to understand why this monitorial system found favor 
with the private and philanthropic organizations that were endeav- 
oring to provide elementary education for the chJdren of the poor. 
The expenses were so reasonable that many children could be taught 
at a minimum cost. Furthermore, the organization or society could 
provide and foster more schools for the same amount of money that 
could be used to support a small number of small schools. The draw- 
backs to such a method of organization and teaching were; the strict 
discipline that had to be maintained to keep such a large group of 
hoys in one room in order; the formal and rigid methods of teaching 
that had to be employed in order to assure that the work was done; 
the consequent ovecetnphasis on TOiemeriter lean^gv and, since the 
monitors really did not know much more than those they were teach- 
ing, shallow and superficial results. 
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Nevertheless, the monitorial schools that were fostered by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel and by school societies 
served as one of the most effective entering wedges in enlisting the 
support of the public in elementary education in that they could 
show that such schools could be carried on sstthout imposing too 
heavy a burden on the taxpayer. 

Putting together all the forces that were at work, public in New 
England, some public but mostly private elsewhere, we find a grow- 
ing demand for the establishment of elementary schools as a regular 
part of the free, public school system. And, just about the time that 
this movement was taking shape, the public high school had come 
upon the scene, partly as a protest against the private academy, but 
largely, as we have previously stated, because of the rising tide of 
democracy that characterized the second and third decades of the 
nineteenth century. Since there were district schools and privately 
run elementary schools, a pupil who entered the new high school 
was supposed to have prepared himself in elementary school sub- 
jects so ^at he could pass the entrance examinations to high school. 

Objection to Public Education 

It seems incredible to us, accustomed as we are to our system of 
publicly supported elementary, secondary, and higher institutions of 
learning, that there could have existed a vociferous majority opposed 
to tlie establishment of free schools. We have become so habituated 
to the idea of an educational ladder that we probably do not value or 
appreciate highly enough all the wonderful advantages that we en- 
joy as compared with those who lived only a little over a century 
ago. In a previous chapter we fought the battle, as it were, for a free 
secondary school. Here the struggle centers around the establish- 
ment of a free elementary school. It is true that, ever since Massa- 
chusetts Colony Laws of 1642 and 1W7, there have been vestiges of 
some form of reading and writing s<diools, but frontier life tended to 
make the support of such sdwols a precarious one, while the gulf be- 
tween the rich and the poor tended to induce the wealthy parents to 
send their children to tuition schools or else employ private tutors for 
them. One consequence of sudi a situation was a decidedly lessened 
or even antagonistic attitude on their part toward paying any money 
out of their own pockets in the form of taxes to enable the children 
of the poor to enjoy the benefits of free, public education. Another 
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was that the children of parents who were financially unable to pay 
for their education in “private” sdiools had to be satisfied with three 
alternatives: (1) to enjoy a very poor ^-pe of schooling; (2) to go to 
one of the charity or pauper schools previously referred to; or (3 ) to 
go to no school at all, because no school was available. 

It is true that legislative ptovisions were made for publicly sup- 
ported elementary schools, but the public at large had not yet been 
awakened to its duty to disrhajge its o%vn lesponsibilities in this 
matter. Abundant evidence can be found of the fight waged by in- 
dividuals and by groups to stir the people from their apathy and 
bring them to a realization of the place that free public education 
plays in a republican form of government. 

In his bill “For the More General Diffusion of Knowledge,” intro- 
duced into the legislature of Virginia in 1779, Thomas Jefferson said: 

^Vheteas it is generally true that the people will be happiest whose laws 
are best and are best admioistered, and laws wiU be wisely formed 
and hcnestly administeied, in proportion as those who form and adminis- 
ter them are wise and honest; whence it becomes expedient for promoting 
the public's happiness, that those persons whom nature has endmved with 
genius and rirtue shoxild be rendered by liberal education worthy to re- 
ceive and sbU to guard the sacsed deposit of the rights and bberties of 
their fellow-citizens, and that they should be called to that charge without 
regard to wealth, hitth. or other accideoUl condition or circumstance; but 
the indigence of the greater number disabling them from so educating, at 
their own expense, those of their children whom nature hath fitly formed 
and disposed to became useful instnunents for the public, it is better that 
such should be sought for and educated at the common expense of aU, 
than that the happiness of all should be confined to the weak or wicked. 

What happened in Fennsy-lvaoia is a good illustration of the diffi- 
culties in which all the colonies and early states were involved in 
promoting the cause of public elementary education. The constitu- 
tion of 1790 had this statement: 

The legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide, by law, 
for the establishment of schools througbout the State in such manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis. 

In 1S30, the following remonstrance was published: 

It is now forty years since the adopticm of the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, and although that instrument stron^y recommends that provision 
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be made for our youth at public expense, yet during that long period has 
die salutary and patriotic obligation been disregarded by our legislative 
authority, and thousands are no>v suiTeiing tlic consequences of this dis- 
regard to the public welfare on the part of our rulers. 

It is true, tliat some attempts have been made to remedy the omission 
in two or three districts of the state, but they have proved ineffectual. The 
very spirit in which these provisions have been made not only defeats the 
object intended, but tends also to draw still broader the boe of distinction 
between the rich and the jMor [italics mine]. All who receive the limited 
knowledge imparted by the present system of public education are looked 
on as paupers [italics mine), drawing from a fount which they have in no 
wise contributed toward creating. The spirit of independence and feeling 
in wliich all participate, cause the honest and industrious poor to reject a 
proferred bounty that connects with its reception a seemmg disgrace.* 

In 1833, Governor Wolf delivered a message to the Pennsylvania 
legislature, a message that resulted, in 1834, in the passage of a law 
establishing a public elementary school system 40 years after a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives had made a similar recom- 
mendation. Governor Wolf said, in part: 

According to the returns of the last census, we have, in Pennsylvania, 
531,180 children under the age of 15 years, and 149,030 between Uie ages 
of 15 and 20 years, forming on aggregate of 730,260 juvenile persons of 
both sexes, under the age of 20 years, most of them requiring more or less 
instruction. And yet with all this numerous youthful population growing 
up around us, who in a few years are to be our rulers and our lawmakers, 
tJie defenders of our country, and the pillars of the State, and upon whose 
education will depend in great measure the preservation of our hberties 
and die safety of the republic, we have neither schools established for 
their instruction, nor provisions made by law for establishing them as en- 
joined by the ConstitutioD.* 

The Rate Bill 

The point we are trying to get across is that there was some form 
of what we call elementary education at all times and in all places, 
but that a gulf had arisen between those who could afford to ha\e 
their children educated at their own expense and those who could 

* From the “Address of the Ciw and County Convention to the ^Vo^klIlg 
Men of the Slate of Pennsylvania,^ as pnnted in the Mechanics' Free Press, 
July 10, 1830, Philadelphia. 

* Reported in J. P. Wickershaip, A Utstory of Education in Pennsylvania, 
Inquirer PubLsIuog Co., Lancaster, 188^ p. 140. 
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not. Even when towns provided for some form of elementary school* 
ing, it was customary in many instances to charge parents by what 
was called a rate bill. In Baltimore, in 1867, it was $1.00 per terra. In 
Louisville, in 1830, the first bvo years were free, but the charge for 
the primary grades was $4.00 and for the grammar grades $6.00. In 
New York, in 1825, it was about S cent a day for each day in attend- 
ance. In an editorial in his Ncio York Weekly Tribune on October 24, 
1849, Horace Greeley wrote: 

At present these schools are properly supported by state funds, partly 
by a tax on property, and paitly by a tax on each scholar known as the 
rate bdt. InsigniEcant as the sums charged m rate bills may seem, they yet 
bear very hard on many a poor working man with a large family of chil- 
dren, Five or six dollars a year are often charged in rate biUs against a man 
whose earnings for the year, though he works hard and steadily, falls short 
of $200. 

Incredible as it may seem, the fight to abolish the rate bill in the 
elementary school was a tougher one than it bad been on the second- 
ary level. An acrimonious debate arose between those schools that 
might be classed as charity schools and those which charged the rate 
bill. The first group claimed that they were serving a need not 
met by the second group; the latter assumed an air of superiority 
over the former.* 

It was not until the 1830s and after, a whole decade subsequent 
to the opening of the first public secondary school, that states and 
communities seriously and conscientiously took steps to establish 
and implement elementary schools as a public trust. Since legisla- 
tures were slow in setting up state systems of education, the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the early nineteenth century de- 
veloped independently of each odier and even between themselves. 
That is to say, so far as the elementary schools were concerned, there 
was no agreement or uniforraily as to the length of the school year in 
terms of months or as to the course in tenns of years. They were 7, 8, 
or 9 years in length. The length of terms or semester was anywhere 
from 12 to 18 weeks, with no compulsimi on the part of a student to 
attend any specified period of time. There was no such thing as the 
graded school with which you are acquainted. 

“ Paul Monroe, Foomiing (tf the Americm Public School System. The Mac- 
millan Company, New Vork, 19^ ’ 
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The Graded System 

The movement toward what we kno\v today as graded schools 
didn't start until a little over a century ago. In the 1818 New York 
report of the trustees of two free schools on the Lancastrian plan we 
find that, from 1800 children, there were promoted that year 


To Writing on I^per 220 

To Reading in the Bible 13S 

To Addition and Subtraction ISO 

To AfuiOplfcation and Division 60 

To the 4 Compound Rules 20 

To Reduction 12 

To the Rule of Three S 


The major determinant, in this iiutance. for promotion seemed to be 
based on advancement in tlie performance of arithmetic operations. 
Tlte Boston School Law of 1789 provided \vTitiDg schools, where 
duldrcn learned to ivrite and do arithmetic, including wJgar and 
decimal fractions, and reading schook. where they were taught to 
spell, accent, and read both prose and \'erse and were instructed in 
English grammar and composition. This law wasn't really acted 
upon until 1818, when primary schools were established with four 
classes. In the fourth were those in alphabet and monosyllables: in 
the third those in two or more syllables; in the second, those in easy 
reading: and in the first, those in the Testament* In Providence, in 
1820, the regulation was that the scholars should be put in separate 
classes according to their several improvements, each sex by itself. 
*1110 report of the Lowell, Massachusetts, School Committee in 1841 
recognized three grades of pubbe schools, primary, grammar, and 
high. 

The Primary schools are tau^t entirely by fenales and receive chiidren 
under se%en years of age and unlit they are qualified [italics mine] for ad- 
mission to die Grammar SebooL . . . The Cranunar Schools receive 
those who can bring a certificate or pass an examination, in the common 
stops and abbreuations, and in ea^ reading and spellmg. These schools 
are divided into two departments— one for boys, and the other for girls, 
and are taught by a male principal and assistant, two female assistants and 

* Ifemy Barnard, /. Education, voL 1869^ p. 420. 
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writiag master. . . . The studies are the common branches of an English 

education. 

At the turn of the century the distinguishing schools in Boston were 
the writing and reading schools, in different buildings and each 
having the pupils haif a day- Even when new buildings were con- 
structed, the upper room was the reading room, the more advanced, 
and the lower the writing room, with boys and girls alternating be- 
tween the two. 

These few illustratioas indicate that the graded system was far 
different from the well-organized levels that exist today. Each tovm 
and city was trying to adapt what it had to the demands of the in- 
creasing school population. At least four levels seemed to be agreed 
upon, although their names mi^t not all be the same: primary, in- 
termediate, grade, and hi^. The length of the first three varied from 
7 to 9 years, with eight years being the most common. 

Interesting arguments have arisen as to the reason for the 8-year 
arrangement. 

The organization ol the eleoientaiy course in this final ionn (entering 
at 6, and completiog at 14) was so nearly identical uith the plan evolved 
among the German States and fully established prior to the inauguration 
of a graded system in any American State as alone to make probable the 
indebtedness to Germany, even though no account be talcen of the eager- 
ness uitb which American leaders of the period sought knowledge re- 
specting German practice or of the high esteem in which the school system 
of that country was held by them.’ 

There is no one who can say \vith positive exactness that we owe 
our 8-grade system, which. Id spite of variations, became the most 
common type of organization, to what was done in Prussia, but the 
circumstantial evidence certainly points that way. M. Victor Cousin 
was sent by his country, France, in 1831, to make a study of the 
German system. His report was widely disseminated in this country. 
In 1821, the Free School Society of New York was instructed to study 
the German schools. President A. D. Bache of Girard College spent 
two )-ears in Europe and came out with a voluminous report. The 
General Assembly of Ohio asked Calvin E. Stowe to make a report 
on the educational systems of Europe. He made bis report in 1837. 

’ Frank Forest Bunker, The Reorffoiizatloa of the Amcriain Public School 
System. Bull. 8. Bureau o£ EducaUon. IBIS. Washington, D.C., p. 83. 
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Henry Barnard visited Germany in 1836. Dr. Stephen Olin spent 
three years in Europe and commented that “The Prussian system of 
education is certainly the most perfect in existence, whether the 
higher, tlie intermediate, or common grades of learning be consid- 
ered."* In 1843, Horace Mann visited schoob in Europe, 

It was not until the 18I0*s that elementary schools began to be 
organized by grades. It is claimed that the Quincy Grammar School 
of Boston in 1847 was the £rst such school in America to be organ- 
ized on the German model. Prior to that time it was customary for 
the teaclier, if the group was small, to teacii pupils individually, or, if 
it were large, to have assistants, to each one of whom would be as- 
signed the task of teaching all the pupib in a particular subject In 
fact, it was the increasing number of pupib coming to elementary 
school, from the 1840's on, that brought about the necessity of pro- 
viding more rooms for the pupib, especially since it was around this 
time tliat the Lancastrian method of instruction was being aban- 
doned. It was only natural to conjecture that the increase in the num- 
ber of rooms would be attended by some attempt at sorting out the 
pupils so tiiat the younger would be together, and so on up the line. 
The possible length of time that cluldren would be expected to re- 
main in tlie elementary school would be anotlier factor. It b here 
tiiat the German leaving age of 14 might have had its influence.’ 

By 1860, 9 out of 24 school systems bad settled on an 8-year ele- 
mentary scliool, 8 on 9 )'cars. 4 on 7, and 3 on 10, 6 and 8^, respec- 
tively. Hartford, Connecticut, was one of the last school systems to 
hold out for a 9-year elementary scliool. Gradually tlie S-year school 
won out in the north, with the 7-year school remaining in the south. 
But even here, i.e., in the south, the 8-year elementary school b sup- 
planting the 7-year one. 

Demands for Reorganization 

The idea that educators became dbsatisfled %vitb the 8-^ ar- 
rangement of the public school system has already been dealt with 

* Stephen Olin, The Ltfe and Letters of Stepiten OUn, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1854, p. S24. 

’ I am proposing another suggestioD, one tiiat might also have had weight, 
although I hai'e never come across any direct references to it. Most school 
buildings were four-square in oidutechm^ with a basement and two stones. 
There wuuiii 6e a room lii each o{ the tear cocnen aa each o/ the Awsr. 
Two times four is eight Eight rooms— ^«des. 
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in the reports of the Committee of Tea, the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements, and the Conunitlcc on Economy of Time in 
Education.’* Especially significant were tlie recommendations of the 
last committee, because they came at a time when some school 
systems in this country were doing the very things that were being 
proposed. The first hvo decades of the twentieth century were the 
proving ground for testing out the new theories, which were cen- 
tered largely on these hypotheses: 

1. The last two years of the 8-ycar elementary school did not produce 
any material advancement in performing the fundamental skills. 

2. The subject-matter of these two years was not significant and inter- 
esting enough to hold pupils in school after the eighth grade. 

3. Boys and girls in grades 7, $. and d were more homogeneous with 
respect to mental and physical development. 

4. Work of a secondary school nature could well be introduced 2 years 
earlier. 

5. Such work should accomplish two ends, that of retaining pupils a 
year longer in school, and that of moldog dieir tranddon to the secondary 
school easier. The so-called gap between the two systems would thereby 
be narrowed. 

What had started out, then, as a movement to begin secondary 
education two years lower down the educational ladder and initiate 
college education a corresponding 2 years earlier became, instead, 
an extension of secondary education to 6 years and a reduction of 
elementary schooling to 6. The complete 12-year system remained. 
Of course, any innovation such as the reorganization of the American 
school system would encounter enough opposition to make its 
progress a slow one. Nevertheless, during the past four decades, the 
reorganized schools, as they were called in Table 14,” have now 
come to outnumber the regular schools. There is no consistency, 
however, in the organization itself, although 6-year secondary 
schools include, as their name signifies, grades 7 through 12, But a 
junior high school may embrace grades 7 through 9, or only grades 
7 and 8. Correspondingly, the senior high school may be a 8- or a 4- 
year school. 

Fundamentally, it is not so much the type of organization that 

ebap S. 

" P. 82. 
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counts as it Is \\lL-it is done in grades?, 8, and 0. The necessity to look 
U{>on the junior higli school as a means of enticing youngsters to 
continue into Uie secondary school no longer is n valid one. School 
attendance laws that iiavc raised (Iio age of compulsory education 
to 10 ) curs arc responsible for this. The junior high school, svhicb at 
its best takes the average youngster only through his fifteenth )’ear, 
can no longer claim a holding power effect It must, then, look to 
other purposes for its continued existence. These purposes can re« 
soU'o themselves into two: tlic emphasis on content that is of a sec- 
ondary nature, and a compromise in die use of both elementary and 
secondary methods of dassroom management and administration. 
Tliat is why die statement was made in the first part of this para- 
graph that intimated that Uicsc tu'O purposes could ho accomplished 
in grades 7 and 8, no matter what the particular organization might 
be. In oUicr w-ords, it is the spirit behind these tvs-o purposes that is 
pervading grades 7. 8, and 9 no matter where they arc located. 

Tvacher PrcfMratian for the Junior High ScJiool 
Tito pity of it all is that our teacher education institutions have not 
yet JuiScicnify aivakened to the importance of paying the attention 
that is needed to preparing prospective teachers for this area. A 
random sampling of slate teacher certification requirements shows 
that in Arizona the requirements for teaching in die junior high 
school arc (he same as diosc for (he high scliool, in Colorado the 
same as for the elementary sdiool. in Delaware none, in Indiana, 
Iowa, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia, the same as 
for secondary. Maryland and Minnesota do require a special course 
dealing with (he junior high scliool. 

If beginning tcadiers teach in grades 7, 8, and 9 with no back- 
ground as to what dicy are supposed to do and why they are sup- 
posed to do it, it is not hard to understand w hy Uiis area is not func- 
tioning die way it should. I call it the neglected area in modem sec- 
ondary education, and claim that die fwxior high school is the sink of 
educational Inir/uitt/. 

Dratcbacks to the Junior High School 
Tlio reason for the above statement is tliat some of the original 
purposes for the introduction of the junior high sdiool idea are no 
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longer valid. It is not necessary to assume that the iuiiior high school 
is our last chance to do something for the prcadolcscent. Such was 
the case 40 )cars ago, when the ascrage upper age limit for com* 
pulsory education was 14.5 }cars. It doc-s seem olnious tliat, if we 
knew lliat wc were going to have many of our boys and girls in 
scliool only that long, wc would want to give them everything we 
could think of. The result was that wc literally crammed down their 
intellectual gullets a type of academic pabulum tliat they could 
neitlier ingest nor digest. Wc were so aiuious to do everything we 
could think of while wc had tlicm with us that uc violated our own 
theories of child growth and development. And wc haven’t clungcd 
much in tills respect today. 

There is no statistical proof for the following sbtement, which is 
based on obscrv'alion and discussion with others ratlicr than on 
means, modes, and standard deviations. Somewhere along the climb 
up the educational Udder the life adjustment education program 
seems to falter. During die 6 years of elementary schooling young* 
sters seem to enjoy the activities in which tliey engage.'* Tlicy are 
liappy, active^ and seemingly understanding in what tlicy arc doing. 
But, when they come to the junior high school, or its cquiv'alent, 
interest lags, behavior problems arise, and they seem only to “see as 
through a glass darkly.” The social studies deal with problems and 
events that they do not comprehend: language arts speak a language 
they do not use; and mathematics is concerned with adult activities. 
These three areas are enough to make these teen-agers confused. If, 
they say, school is like this, why, the sooner we can get out of it, the 
happier we shall be. With such a situation confronting us, we should 
m^e a serious study of our shortcomings so that the junior high 
school period can continue the purposiveness characteristic of the 
elementary school. 

Articuhiion Between Elementary and Secondary Education 
In spiteof protestations on the part of certain elementary education 
theorists that each ^dc level is not a preparation for the next one, 
common sense dictates that anything vve do today is in preparation 
for the morrow. Where we mi^t disagree is on the time element of 
tomorrow. We can look at it as a restricted matter, viz., the nest 24 
For our particular purpose are not here interested in the exceptions. 
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hours, or we can consider il as a far distant goal, such as 24 years 
henev. The future can bo Immediate or it can be at the end of the 
rainbow. Barring mental retardation or dciitli, every child in the first 
grade looks forward to going into (lie second grade, llio second 
grader into Uic third grade, and so on, until he plans to quit school 
Tlic problem doesn’t loom insunnountabic in lus eyes during the 
lime tliat he is in the unit organization of the particular scliool 
s)’5tcm Uiat he is attending. But when he goes from one unit to the 
next, such as from elementary to secondary, or from secondary’ to 
college, he is bound to find tliat things arc diilercnt If they are too 
difTercnt, hu may bc-comc so frustrated in bis attempts to adjust him* 
self to Uio new cn\ ironment tliat he simply gives up and (juits. On the 
llieory Uut these differences should be minimized the school docs 
attempt to improve tlie articulation between the new units.” Tlte 
chief obstacles to good articulation luve been found to be: 

1. Oungo (rum ono teacher (o several Iracheri 

2. Classes in sev oral rooms iiutead of in one room 

3. Ch.ingo in names of subjects, e.g.. algebra instead of ariilunetic, biol* 
ogy iiutcad of lulurc study 

4. Frctt periods in library or study lull 

5. Classes meeting only twoor (brec times a ueclc 

0. Adjustment to new acfiuoiiitaiavs from otlicr school* 

7. More homework and Independent study 

8. More dubs and cli(|iies 

0. Less (KTsoiuI rclationsidp with Icatlicrs 

10. A gap between wlut was learned in the elementary school and wlut 
tho pupil was cipectcil to know ulicn bo entered high school.” 

Any one of the above 10 ilciiis taken by itself would probably not 
bo too deterrent a factor in causing adjustment dilfiailtics when llie 
pupil enters high school, but a combination of any 5 of them could 
prub.ibly be disastrous. Parents and older brothers and sisters seem 
to take a sadistic delight in telling tlic ll*\car-old tliat ho is going 
to End things a whole lot diifescnt when he goes to high school If, 
say lliey, he lias lud an easy lime in tlic elementary school, jast let 
him wait till he gets to high sdiooL Tilings won't be so easy. He’ll 

” ArliniUtiun is good wlicro the tnnsfvr from ono unit to Uio next is cosy: 

It U bad wlicn the (rnnsfer Is made with difficulty and liordslup. 

*' SoccifiUsne* cnoowwily called joor pccporaliou. 
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have “algebray,'* Latin, history, and science, all of them tough sub- 
jects. And llie teachers will be tough, loo. 

It’s bad enough to go into a new and o/ttimes strange environment 
without being negatively conditioned one’s doting (?) relatives. 
That is one reason that the junior high school claims to narrow the 
brccch. The emphasis on the homeroom tends to counteract depart- 
mentalized teaching. The names of new subjects are introduced in 
grades 7 and 8 with the term “general* prefixed to them — general 
science, general language, general mathemab’es, and general shop. 
Supervised, or directed, study takes care of what would other^vise be 
free periods. Orientation guidance Is given in the homeroom. The 
homeroom becomes a social unit where boys and girls from different 
schools can get acquainted with each other. Pupils have the oppor- 
tunity to join clubs and organize a student council. Homerooms and 
clubs sponsor parties as an introduction to social life. Tests are given 
for guidance purposes and to discover bow much remedial work, if 
any, needs to be given in the first year of high school 
It is true that not all school systems follow or need to follow these 
practices. In a consolidated school that bouses all 12 grades, the 
transition from elementary to high school is much less abrupt than in 
a city system where youngsters from 10 different elementary schools 
may all be going to the same high school. But in spite of all that we 
may do to ease the situation, there will still be found those who can- 
not jump the gap. And it is possible that the junior high school itself 
may be responsible for an extra gap, in that sixth graders will have to 
make adjustments to the junior high school just as the products of 
the latter have to make the senior high adjustments. New automo- 
bile models often have what are called "bugs" in them, something 
whose maloperation even the engineers couldn’t foresee. So it is with 
experiments in the field of school organization. They are tried out 
in the hope that they will perform satisfactorily, but it takes experi- 
ence in die field to discover their weaknesses. It is our hope that a 
program like that of life adjustment education will someday improve 
methods of articulation between the various forms of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Tiie Curriculum of the Elementary School 
There are two points of view that dominate the thinking of those 
responsible for organizing the curriculum of die elementary school 
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One considers subject-matter areas as the foundation for Icanilng, 
the other advocates what they call the activity program, a theory 
tliat is actually based on the educative processes of primitive society, 
and ivhfch is manilested ia its most extreme form in the cliild-cen- 
tered school. It stems from c^xhaustive studies which educators and 
psychologists have made during die last 40 years on tho nature of the 
child and his development. Many v'aluable contributions have been 
made to a better understanding on our part of the ways in which 
children learn. Tliis kno^v}cdge has been put to good use in the ways 
in whidr we now teach them to read, to write, to spell, to reckon, to 
express tliemsclves, and to make their own investigations. 

The place of subject matter is discussed in chapter 11. We refer 
you to tliat presentation for Uic arguments in support of its retention 
in our schools. To quote Dewey, "We learn by doing”; that’s true. 
But we must also leant sornetliing. It is on this point that those u ho 
critidze our schools attack u$ most severely. They claim tliat their 
children, when Uiey leave school, can’t read properly, can’t spell, 
can’t do oritlimctic, and don’t know anything.'* An example of wlut 
is being said is the following statement. "Louisville cmplo) ers, inter* 
viewed for a Louisville paper about the 1933 high school graduates, 
sold they have a better general knowledge than graduates of a few 
years ago, but cannot read, write, spell or add a column of figures 
and get tlio same answer twice.” For generations we have looked 
upon the elementary sdiool as the place where boys and girls arc 
grounded in what we call Uio fundamentals. The secondary school is 
expected to take these same hoys and girls, and by building upon 
these fundamentals, prepare them for their individual and citizen- 
ship activities and responsibilities. It will have a hard time achieving 
this goal if' those who come from tho elementary school lack the 
necessary tools to carry on. 

*rhcre is undoubtedly a basis for Uie accusations and charges 
brought against our schools, and part of tho blame must bo sliarcd 
by the elementary school. It is only fair to say, however, that H is 
the extremists in i^ucation wlio arc responsible for the indictment of 
tho public sdiool system. They have gone overboard to such on 
extent that tliey liavo given Umj impression that subject matter docs 

** Arthur E. Bestor. EJutaUonal Wattetandt. Uniwsity of ICmoti Pm*. 
Urhuu, 1D53; Albrrt Pocfirry hi the Fuhlc Schools, Uuh^ Brown A 

Company, Borton, 1853. 
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not count, tliat it is the child’s indefinable urge to do what he wants 
to do tliat should be the determining factor as to what he should be 
taught. A mother, writing in Harpers Magazine some years ago said 
that her little daughter had come liomc from school one day and 
had related with great glee how Mary had asked tlie teacher, “Do 
we have to do what we want to do today?” An overabundance of tliis 
soft pedagogy has permeated the flunking of a vociferous group of 
elementary school theorists, and that is why wc heat so much from 
them. Those who steadily "fish and cut bait’ keep on doing their 
daily tasks of trying to get their pupils to learn somelliing with little 
or no fanfare. They cause no ripples on the stream of learning. 

Parents are the ones who are paying school taxes and whose chil- 
dren are the recipients of the benefits accruing from the use of these 
ktypc , They have a right to know what, how, and why their children 
are being educated the way they are. If they are not kept informed, 
if they are given the impression that elementary education consists in 
the application of certain esoteric formulas that the parent is too 
dumb to comprehend, they may slumber in their ignorance for a 
while; but when they do awaken to what is going on in the propor- 
tion to which more and more of them are themselves receiving more 
schooling, they will tiun on the schools and blast them both for what 
they are doing and for what they are not doing. 

\Vhat will result from the antagonisms now manifest must be a 
compromise between the two schools of thought It is impossible in 
this world of ours to get very far without knowing something. The 
basic knowledges have been and rvil] continue to be reading, writing, 
speaking, spelling, and reckoning. These are skills that can be 
acquired only by various methods of drfil. They cannot be mastered 
incidentally, any more than one can learn to play a violin inciden- 
tally. But mastery doesn’t necessarily have to imply drudgery. It is 
against tiiis last-named state that most reactions to subject matter 
have arisen. And properly so. The doctrine of formal discipline was 
just as vicious in determining the elementary curriculum as we shall 
find to be its influence with respect to the secondary. Subjects were 
taught for the good of the unregenerate souls of the damned or near- 
damned. They didn’t have to understand what they were being 
taught. They took what was handed out to them and. smiled when 
they took it. 
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In order to get away from this adult-imposed curriculum, some 
elemeutaiy people went to die opposite extreme. They decried the 
formalism of the schoob and everything that went with it They 
would have nothing to do with subjects as such because subjects 
were tainted by their contact with intensive methods of drill. Teacli- 
ers would discover die passing whims of their charges and fashion 
them into an activity curriculum. Just as happens in all instances of 
going to extremes, the neo-theorists abandoned much that was good 
in the old-fashioned school. Certainly, there couldn't be complete 
worthlessness in practices that had persisted for thousands of years. 
There must have been some merit in what bad gone before. It is to 
salvage whatever was good in bygone years that we have suggested 
the necessity for comprombe, which consists in learning the funda- 
mental skills in connection with subject-matter material that is 
meaningful to the child on each appropriate level of his sebooL'ng. 
In other words, the child must learn the mechanics of reading ac- 
cording to the most up-to-date methods,” in conoectioa with content 
materials in reading selections, social studies, nature study, and 
matlieroatical experiences that come within the realm of his experi- 
ence and understanding. Much needs to be done in the way of re- 
search in order to bring these two viewpoints to operate successfully 
on each grade level. 

And tliat is just what is happening in the elementary school of 
today. During tlie last decade many leaders among the elementary 
educators have, so to speak, taken the bit in their teeth, realizing that 
a fundamental aspect of learning had been neglected in the ultra- 
activity movement, and have themselves worked on the compromise 
that has been previous!)' suggested. The fundamentals of reading, 
writing, spelling, speaking, and reckoning are not handled inciden- 
tally. They now receive the attention due them as the necessary 
tools that man must use in order to gel along in our type of civilized 
society. At the same time, elementary educators are retaining the 
meaningful phases of the activity movement that involve the pupik 
in cooperative planning not of what they would like to do but of 
what should be done in order to solve a problem or reach a certain 
goal 

Now here is something for the critics of our schoob to bear in 

•® Invobing phosucs so that he may pronounce words that are new to hun. 
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mind. They judge oui products largely by the present graduates o£ 
our high schools, who, we must confess, come imder the influence of 
the incidental type of teaching in vogue when diese boys and girls • 
were in the elementary school. In a few more years we hope that the 
story will be a different one, when the present group of elementary 
school boys and girls will be judged by their accompUshments and 
skills. 

You who will be teaching in the junior or senior high school must 
not expect all the boys and girls who come to you from the ele- 
mentary school to meet what you consider your standards in what- 
ever subject you happen to be teaching them. The school should 
assist all of you by administering diagnostic reading tests to all 
entering pupils. If any of the pupils have scores that are so low that 
they cannot satisfactorily do your work, classes in remedial reading 
should be established. You yourself should have available books of 
a lower reading level than that of the textbook you are using. If you 
are teaching general science, you should have on hand nature study 
books used in the grades. If you are teaching biology, general science 
books uudd be supplementary readers. In this connection it is ad- 
visable that you give a diagnostic test in your subject area in order to 
find out bow much your pupils know about your subject. It is folly 
for you to expect to teach them anything when you don’t even know 
where to begin with them. Many a failure has had its beginning in 
just such a hiatus. It is better for you to expect too little on their part 
than to expect too much. Exercise both mercy and sympathy, and 
the joy of teaching will remain with you all of your days. 

Topics fob Investicatio?* 

1. Trace the history and development of your own elementary school. 

2. What problems of adjustment did you experience in going from the 
elementary school to die high school? 

3. If you went to a junior high school, how many of the charges brought 
out in this chapter against the junior high school applied in your case? 

4. ^Vhat were your most serious deficiencies, if any, that you brought with 
you from the elementary to the high school? How did the high school 
take care of them? 

5. What are the rjuah&cahoos ia yous ^te for teaciniig in the jumor high 
school? 
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6. How much do you expect a pupil who comes from the elementary 
school to know about your special subject Geld? 
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N O MATTER how immediate or how remote it is, there 
is in everyone’s life a goal of some kind. One of the 
stock questions that visitors like to put to youngsters is, ’’Well, sonny. 
What do you want to be when you grow up?" The answers aros 
policeman, fireman, farmer, truck driver, cowboy, hunter, soldier, 
anytliing whose nature partakes of stirring activity. The reason? 
These individuals are those whose work comes within the experience 
periphery of tlie youngster. They can be seen in real life, in the 
movies, on television, and in the comics. They are busy people, al> 
ways doing things. And so it is with youngsters. ' 

Then, as they grow up, why is it that they don't cause an over- 
supply of policemen, firemen, coivtoys, etc.? \Vhat happens to these 
earlier expressions of occupational choices? As children advance in 
life and in school they leara of otlier possibilities, with the result 
that the longer they stay in school, tiro more they depart from their 
original choices and set up other goals. There is a fair degree of 
correlation between tbe amount of scliooling which an individual 
experiences and his socioeconomic status in life. Hollingshcad, in 
his Elmiouin‘s youth,' shows bow social or class status is related to 
formal educational experience. Class I members finish high school 
and most of them attend some college or university, even if fewer 
tlian half of them graduate. The most highly educated adults arc 
found in Class II. 

'A. B. lloU/neshead, Elmlou-nU Youth, John VVjJey & Sobs, Jac., New Yorlc, 
1&49. pp. 8S. 93. 94. 99. 100, 10ft 107. 117. 
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Four out of five parents have complctej lugh school and one-half have 
attended a college or university from one to four years. . . , Tlic coUego- 
educated fatliers are concentrated in the large professions; a few are in 
business. . . . Both college and noncollcgc fathers and mothers empha- 
size the need for a college education to their children. . . . Tlic boys are 
headed for business or a profession. The girls arc steered tou’ard a desir- 
able marriage after an education has been secured; for they must be 
trained for the kind of life that is cspcclcd of them. . . . Approximately 
one-half of the fathers (in Class III) have no formal schooling beyond the 
eighth grade, but 97 per cent of the mothers have at least one or mure 
years of high school. (Tliese figures indicate indirectly that a girl with 
training beyond the high school was faced >vith the dilemma, when she 
was ready to marry, of marrying a man with considerably less education 
than she possessed, or of not manying.) . , . Formal educational ex- 
perience (for Class IV) is limited almost exclusively to the public ele- 
mentary and high schools. Onc-Uiird of the fathers and a fifth of the 
mothers have not graduated from the eighth grade; one-sixth of the 
fathers and one-fou^ of the inotliers have attended high school, but only 
slightly more than one father out of twenty aod one mother out of eleven 
have graduated from high school. The present generation is receiving 
more education than its parents did, but the average is not more than two 
years of high school. . . . Formal educational experience (in Class V) Is 
limited in large part to tbe elementary school. Two parents out of three 
(67 per cent) quit school before the eighth grade was reached; the third 
completed it. Seven fathers aod six motheis out of 2110 have completed a 
year or more of high scliool; only one father and four mothers have 
graduated. None has attended any type of school alter leaving the public 
school system. 

Changes in School Popuialion 

We have already dealt with the type of pupU who attended the sec- 
ondary schook of the first rivo centuries of our history. They came 
from upper class and upper-middle class homes and were compara- 
tively few. During the past century an educational revolution has 
taken place in this country. From 1SX-I940 enrollments in the sec- 
ondary school increased by 1888 percent. 

These enormous increases in the number of youth served by the sec- 
ondary schools in the United States will be more fully appreciated when 
diey are compared to the baac popidation data for youth 14-17 years, of 
age which constitute the major high-school-age groups. It will be seen 
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tint during the past 60 years the nmnber of youth in this age bracket has 
increased from five and one-third million to a high of nine and two-thirds 
million, or an increase of about 82 percent. For 1950, this percentage of 
increase has dropped to 55.1. Comparisons between these modest in- 
creases and the enormous growth in the high school enrollments clearly 
point to the changes occurring as concerns the number and types of sec- 
ondary school youth to be served by the schools. Simple percentage ratios 
derived when high school enrollment figures are divided into those for the 
pertinent population group show that in 1890 about 7 percent of the 
eligible youth were in Iiigh school: 

in 1900 the figure stood at 11, 
in 19IQ at 15, 
in 1920 at 32. 
in 1930 at 51, 

in 1940 at 73; estimates suggest tliat at the present 
time (1950)* about 75 percent of all youth in these age brackets are at- 
tending high school. To be sure, somewhat larger ratios of youth enter the 
high School grades and a much smaller number graduate. The percentage 
of youth entering high school has increased 

from about 35 in 1918 . . . 
to about 80 in 1948. Tbe percentages of those re- 
tained through to graduation have increased from about 13 to about 45 
during this period. Obviously, the propordon of those entering high 
school during the thirty years has doub]^ while the proportion of those 
graduating has been tripled. . . . 

Despite the great increases which have occurred in the total high school 
student body and in the proportion of eligibles attending high school, the 
statistics cited show that as a Nation, we still fall far short of the goal we 
envision in the American dream of high school for all. One in 5 of our 
youth still docs not enter high school and only 2 in 5 remain to graduate. 

But what have all these enormous increases in proportions of youlh at- 
tending high school meant in terms of the types of youth which the liigh 
school must serve and the changes which must be made to serve them 
well? Obviously, it has meant very rapid enlargements of all the physical 
aspects of this part of the school system — buildings, libraries, teaching 
equipment, and financing; it has also meant more teachers and different 
^es of teachers. Much more important it has meant basic changes in 
the social composition of the youth coming to these schoob. Boys and girls 
attending the liigh schools today are rapidly approaching a cross section 

* Table 5, chap. 1 cl the 1949-1950 Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States gives 81% for 1950, 
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of society itself, made up of the ridi and the poor, the bright and the dull, 
those coming from the elementary gyades witli high scholastic records and 
those with low records, those destined for college and those going im- 
mediately into industry, those reared in the finest homes and those from 
the slums and across the tracks. These basic changes in social composition 
have effected far-reaching changes in our high schools anti have created 
many new situations to which these schools have not fully responded.* 

CJiariges in Social and Economic Life 
The revolutionary increases in the enrollments in the secondary 
schools are the product of many forces acting and interacting within 
our social system and the economy that it has created. The popu- 
larization of high school education is in one way or another related 
to the rapid changes that have come in our social and economic 
life. To highlight only a few of these changes, it has been stated 
that since 1910 we have increased our supply of machine power 41* 
times. We have doubled the output per hour of each producer and 
we have cut IS hours from the average work week. It has been esti- 
mated that 100 years ago machines did only 6 percent of man’s 
work. Today, they do 85 percent of it and they do it better, cheaper, 
and faster, and Nvith much less tax upon our physical energies. 

Illustrating this change by examination of one phase of this develop- 
ment, we may look briefly at the shift (tom the horse and buggy to the 
automobile as a means of conveyance and transportation. In 1910 there 
were approximately 20 tnillton horses and virtually no automobiles. In 
1922 the number of horses was approximately the same but their work 
was supplemented by some oiillion automobiles and trucks. By 1931 
horses and horse-drawn vehicles had begun to decline but still numbered 
approximately 15 million. The number of automobiles and trucks had. 
however, risen to nearly 26 nuUion. By 1941 the horse and buggy, the 
symbol of conveyance and transportation, had dwindled to about 10 
million and motor vehicles had increased to 3D3i million. By 1950 the 
former has become all but obsolete and the latter is multiplying by leaps 
and bounds. 

On the farms the changes have been similar. . . . Estimates show that 
under the hand methods of farm production dominating the scene at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, one man-hour of labor produced an 
average of less than 25 pounds of wheat. By 1896, with the reaper and 
’ Report of the Commission on Life Adpatment Educoiion for Youth to the 
National Conference, Chicago, October 16-18, 1930, Federal Secunty Agency, 
Office of Educabon, pp. 3 and 5. 
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other farm machinery in their early stages of development, this production 
had risen to about 130 pounds of wheat per man-hour.* By 1942 the 
modem combine, implemented by use of tractors and similar power ma- 
chinery, had increased this production to more than 300 pounds per man- 
hour. 

With these far-reaching changes taking place in all departments of our 
sodal and economic life, it is no wonder that the demands for learning, 
for teclinological know-how. and for changes in our high schools took on 
the aspects of a campaign. Indeed, high school education of any type be- 
came something of a fetish in all walks of American life. This level of edu- 
cation was more and more recogniacd as an important qualification for 
securing “sure-fire" means of lifting youth from heavy labor marking 
the lives of their parents to a "white collar" job. To be sure, the relation- 
ship between job effectiveness and high school education has never been 
too well established; ne\’ertheiess, tlie great social and economic changes 
which have taken place in the last half century have had an enormous 
impact on the growth of our higli schools and the number of pupils at- 
tending them. They have significantly influenced the upward revision of 
iho compulsory school attendance bws; they have produced demands for 
more and better vocational and technical education and they ore the chief 
motivating force behind the continuous need for re-examining the edu- 
cational structures and programs of our high schools with a view to im- 
proving and functlonabzing their services.* 

So, in today's secondary school, wc find an entirely new type of 
pupil personnel as contrasted with the group that went to school a 
century ago. These boys and girb come from all walks of life. The 
compulsory age law is responsible for the presence of many of them. 
Social and economic prestige is accountable for many more. They 
find tliat employing officials do pay attendon to the amount of sec- 
ondary schooling possessed by the job applicant In fact, they can- 
not secure some jobs unless they present the evidence that tliey are 
high school graduates. But the startling datum in tlie whole picture 
is Uiat of the survival rate. The most reliable information on this 
situation comes from the United States Office of Education.* Enroll- 
ment data are presented for the 12-year period 1938-1939 through 

* Louis X!. Hacker, Rudolf Modley, and George R. Taylor, T/tc Uiiiled 
Stales: A Graphic Histonj, Modem Press, New York, 1937. 

* Report o( the Commission on Li(e Ad^lment Education for Youth, gp. 
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Table 21. Enrollment Data and Cerbun Pwcentagcs la Public Secondary 
Schools, by Grade, from 1938-1939 to 1949-1950* 


Year 

Total 

Enrollmeat 
for Each Year 

Total 

High Sdiool 
EnroIlroeDt 
for Each Year 

Grade 

Enrollment 
in This 
Grade 

193S-1930 

25,704,323 

6,414,189 

First 

3,167,803 

I939-19J0 

25,433,542 

6,601,444 

Sccood 

2,333,706 


23,296,133 

6,713,913 

Tbiiil 

2,263,315 

1911-1912 

24,562,473 

6,337,803 

Fourth 

2,196,732 

1942-1943 

24,155,146 

6,122,066 

Fifth 

2.101,723 

1943-1944 

23,266,616 

5,553,520 

Sixth 

1,997.806 

1944-1945 

23,223,781 

5.560,190 

Seventh 

1,897,743 

1045-1946 

23,299,041 

5,662,197 

Eighth 

1,653,683 

1046-1947 

23,659,153 

5,837,677 

Ninth 

1,761,020 

1947-194S 

23,944,532 

5.653,305 

'I'enth 

1,502,743 

1046-1919 

24,476,653 

5.658,404 

Eleventh 

1,267,483 

19>9'1050 

25,111,427 

5,706,734 

TwclfUi 

1,122,872 


Year 

Percent of 
Total Enroll* 
mcnl for 
the Same Year 

Percent of 
Fint Grade 
EnroUment 
for 1938-1939 

Percent of 
Total 

High School 
EnroUment 
for That Year 

Percent of 
Ninth Grade 
EnroUment 
for 1946-1947 

1038-1039 

12.3 

100 



1939-1940 

9.2 

73 



1940-1941 

S.9 

71 



1941-1942 

8.9 

69 



19)2-1943 

8.7 

66 



1913-1944 

S.0 

62 



1914-1945 

8.2 

59 



1045-1940 

7.1 

52 



1916-1947 

7.5 

53 

30 


1947-1918 

6.3 

47 

26 


1948-1949 

5.2 

40 

22 


1949-1950 

4.5 

33 

20 

64 


* "SlaU'Ucal Summary of CducatioD,” Adapted from tbe £iennfa2 ,Surt<v 
Education \n til* Un\Ud Slate*— J3{S-£0, UJS. Dept, of Hcaltb, Educatioo, and 
tt'clfare, Waabington, 1953| Cliap. I, p. I& 
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1949-1950, giving the total enrollment for each year and the num- 
ber enrolled on each grade leveL We shall tabulate some of the fig- 
ures and try to interpret them. 

Enrollment Data 

The following infoimation has been supplied in Table 21: the total 
enrollment for both elementary and secondary schools for each of 
the 12 years; the total high school enrollment for the same years; the 
enrollment for successive grades, beginning with the first in 193S- 
1939 and ending with the twelfUt grade in 1949-1950; the percentage 
that the enrollment in each grade was of the total enrollment for that 
year; the percentage that the enrollment of each successive grade 
was of the enrollment in the first grade in 193S-1939; the percentage 
that the enrollment in each high school grade was of the total high 
school corallment for that year, and the percentage that the enroll- 
ment in each high school grade was of the enrollment in the ninth 
grade in 1946-1947. 

By an exacninadoa of the table, we find that the peak high school 
enrollment was in 1940-1941. We know that two causes explained 
the decrease from 19 U to 1944. One was the decline in the bi^ rate 
up to that time. The other was the war, which bad drained the high 
spools of boys and girls to work in war industries. Beginning witli 
1944-1945, we find a gradual increase in high school enrollments. 

As we progress from ooe grade level to the next, we find that the 
percentages of the total enrollments for each year decreased, during 
the 12-year period, by about hvo-thirds (12.i-4.5); that the twelftli 
grade enrollment for 1949-1950 was 38 percent of the first grade 
enrollment in 1938-1939; that there was a decrease of one-third in 
the percentages of total high school enrollments for each of the 4 
years ( 30-20) ; and that the senior class of 1949-1930 was 64 per cent 
of its entering freshman class of 1946-1947. 

The above data may seem like a mere conglomeration of figures to 
you, but, unless you see them in relation to the total picture, you wiU 
fail to grasp tlie significance that th^ bear to you as a prospective 
teacher. In introducing this discussion ^ve used the word “startling.” 

If we have set as our aim the education of our youth for participa- 
tion in dcsnociatic living, isn’t it dostuik^g to find that almost half 
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of tliose who began school in 1938-1939 never entered high school 
and that, of those who do enter high school, only slightly over 60 
percent get as far as the senior year? 

If we consider the secondary sdroo! as beginning with grade 7, 
then these are the resullsi 59 percent of those in the first grade in 
193S-1939 entered the seventh grade in 194-1-1945; 04 percent of 
these entered the twelfth grade in 1949-1950. If we base our per- 
centages for the 6-year period from 194-1-1945 to 1949-1930 on tlic 
seventii grade enrollment in 1944-1945, we arrive at the following 
survival percentages for each of the six years: 100, 82, 93, 79, 67, 59. 
Approximately 60 percent of those enrolled in the seventh grade 
entered the twelfth grade, and 67 percent entered the eleventh 
grade. And yet these figures are an improvement over those for 4 
years earlier, when the conesponding survival percentages for the 
6 years 1910-1941 to 1945-1946, were 100, 80, 90, 72, 59, and 47. 

So, whicliever way we look at it, we still cannot rid ourselves of 
the feeling that we are falling down somewhere along the line. Half 
of the citizens of tomorrow are being given a blank check without 
being informed as to the balance of their account in the bank of their 
future independence and secuii^. Because a democracy such as ours 
is based upon the premise that its continued success is tied up witli 
a literate, intelligent citizenry, there are many who are seriously 
troubled over our apparent failure to keep our boys and girls in 
school long enough during adolescence to induct them into their 
citizenship responsibihties. 

Why Pupils Drop Out of School 

Several important studies and investigations have been made in an 
effort to explain why so many drop out of schooL^ Dodds treats of 

' B. L. Dodds, “That All May Leani,“ Tlte BuBetin, National Association of 
Secondary School Piioopals, Wadungtoo, D.C, November, 1939: Howard M. 
Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, Amencaa Council on Education, Washington, 
1940, American Assoaabon oi SebooJ Admiiustralois, Youth Education Today, 
Sisteenth Yearbook, Washineton. D.C., 1938: Council of State Covemments. 
The Forty-£ig?it State SchoM Syttems, Chicago, 1949; A. B. HoUingshead, op. 
at.; Harold J. Ddlon, Early School Leavers, National Child Labor Committ^, 
New York, 1949, Florence Taylor, Why Slay in School^ Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago, 1949, Illinois Secoa&iy School Cunicuium Program, Prind- 
pai Findings the 1947-48 Bosic Sludie*, State Department of InstrucUon, 
SpringSeld, 111., 1949. 
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the educationally neglected diild whom he defines as “tliat student 
to whom the conventional cumculiun is maladjusted.’’* He then 
proceeds to show how the needs of this type of student might be 
met. The National Child Labor Committee report deals with the 
study of 1300 school leavers in five communities as to their back' 
ground, their reasons for leaving school, and their relation to the 
job. Primary and secondary reasons for leaving school were given 
by 937 who were interviewed. The tabulation is presented in 
Table 22. 


Taclz 22. fVequency of Reasons Given for Leaving* 


Itcofiona 

Frequency of 
Occurrence 

Preferred work to achool 

551 

Were not interested in aebool work 

435 

Needed money to buy eloihcs and help at home 

427 

\\ anted spending money 

3C9 

A^cie fal^g and didn't want to repeat grade 

219 

Could not Icorn in school and were discouraged 

210 

Disliked a certain subject 

203 

Disliked a certaio teacher 

178 

Friends had left ecLool 

156 


147 

111 health 

132 

Porente wonted youth to leave Mbool 

84 


* Harold J. Dillon, fariy Sthool Leavett, NatioDol Ciuld Labor 
Cotonuttce, New York, 1919, p. 54. 


Mrs. Taylor’s list of reasons is given under two headings: personal 
troubles and school problems. 

Personal troubles: 

Money costs for going to school 
Family needs die money the teeii'ager can earn 
Parent trouble 
Disinterested parents 
School problems: 

Trouble at home or in school 
II] health 

High school work harder than in grade school 

• B. L. Dodds, 'That All May Lcam,” The BuUelin, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, WadnDgtm, D.C., November, 4939, p. 18. 
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Trouble reading the textbooks 
Wrong choice of courses 
Failure to see what high school do for them 
Problem of new environment, transfer from one school to a new 
one 

Poor preparation in the sending school* 

The IDinols Secondary School Curriculum Program** conducted 
a holding power study in 22 four-year schools. “For every ten who 
received their diplomas, slighdy fewer than three pupils dropped 
out in half of the twenty-two schools.” Holding power had notlhog 
to do with the size of the school.** Over half were boys. “Approxi- 
mately four out of every five withdrawing pupils would presumably 


* Florence Taylor, Why ta School? Science Research Associates. Chi- 
cago, 1949, pp. 5-iO. 

^ The UHnois Secondary School CuiriculuiD PTorrain, Frincipoi Finding of 
the 1947-48 Betle Studies, State Depaitmeot of Pubhe iDStructlon, Sprin^ld, 
m, 1949, p. IS. 

** This statement receives support from the findings in Walter H. GauirmlU 
and Ellscvortli Tomplcin, Holding Pou.ef and Size of High SchooU, Circular 
322, Office oE Education, Washiogtoa D.C., 1950, p. 19. 

1. From whatever angle this problem is studied the high schools fall far 
short of their announced goal of serving affi youth. 

2. Well av« half of all youth either do oot enter high school or drop out 
before graduation. 

3. Two of every five boys and girU diop out offer eirtcnng hjgh school. 

4. The secondary schools of the states recording the highest hiding power, 
as deHaed in this study, appear to be two or diree times as successful in re- 
tainmg youth io school to the grade level as those showing the lowest indices. 

5. State school systems which ciauitain separate high schools for mioonty 
groups almost invariably show low holding povier. 

6. The indices of most of the States show few significant holding power 
differences between, the reorganized and the traditionally organiz^ high 
schools; those recordmg significant differences are more often in favor of 
schools organized as ]uiucr-aentor high schools. 

7. With careful attention to the factors involved, the over-all holding power 
of die high schools can be appraised quite as well by comparmg the twelfth 
grade coioUmeiit to that in the ninth grade of the same year as by comparing 
die enrollment of the twelfth to die enjrallmenls in grade 5 or 9 of the ap- 
propriate earlier year. 

8. No clear, consistent evidence was found to demonstrate the superiority in 
holding power of the larger bi^ schools over the smjlet ones. In many states 
the smaDer high schools seem to letam youth better than the imddle-sized 
ss.Vssi’n', im a fsw VisSaa "ii* smaSc«t y&am esce'i even ftie largest schools in 
holdmg power. 
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have been near the bottom of their class had they persisted in 
schools.” 

Apparently the unfortunate consequences noted in the New York 
Regents Inquiry are also operative in Rlioois. In the New York study it was 
found that, “On the average, the less competent a pupil has shown himself 
to bo in meeting school tasks, the more quickly he is released to face adult 
problems. Those who will be least able to acquire socially useful habits, 
information, and points of vie\v without formal instruction are those to 
whom the school has given the least attention.”'^ 

It is overwhelmingly the children from the lower income families 
who withdraw from high scliooL Scarcely more than 50 percent of 
tlie adult population is engaged in occupations here subsumed under 
the category of labor, yet 72 percent of the dropouts in the schools 
studied come from families of such workers. Apparently the state- 
ment by Howard M. Bell that “The strongest single factor in deter- 
mining how far a )' 0 uth goes in his school is the occupation of his 
father”'* holds for Illinois. What this situation in secondary educa- 
tion means in long-time welfare terms has also been realistically 
stated by Bell. His obser.’ation$ run thus: (1) the grade attained in 
school by an individual determines the type of job he secures, (2) 
the type of job be secures determines the income he receives, (3) the 
amount of income be receives determines the grade in school to be 
attained by his children, which (4) in turn, indicates the types of 
jobs they will get, tlie amount of income they will receive, the 
length of time their children will remain in school, and so on, and 
so oa** 

The probable reasons bad: of the withdrawal of boys and girls 
from school were listed as: (1) boys have more difficulty in adjust- 
ing to school work; (2) anxiety over military service on the part 
of boys; (3) more job opportunities for teen-age boys than for girls; 
(4) the unpleasant experience of being branded in school as incom- 
petent; (5) parental attitudes toward stay in school; (6) failure to 
see any relationship between what is taught in school and anything 

^R. E. Eckert and T. O. Marshall, Whm Youth Leave School, kfeCraw- 
UiU Book Gimpany, Inc., New York, 1938, pp. 67-68. 

lkyKa.s<i M. Bell, YwiiK T«.tl Ttiietr St^, Amsivsaa Cwuval la Ejlucatioa, 
Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 63. 
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they do; (7) on the lower ecoDomic levels the expectation of not 
staying in school; (8) failure or inability of teachers, who themselves 
come largely from the middle class, to understand these youth; (9) 
exclusion of the group from participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties because of the social distinctions involved, failure to have the 
money it takes in order to participate, and the necessity of engaging 
in part-time johs; ( 10 ) availability of teen-age jobs with their finan- 
cial rewards; ( 11 ) early marriage on the part of girls. 

These boys and girls are joined by many others who have not left 
school but who, for all the good they are getting out of it, might just 
as well be out of school. They come dutifully to school every day, 
they attend classes, they go through the motions of doing their 
lessons, but their hearts are not in any part of it. Like Penrod,” they 
sit in their classes wtb their minds far off in fields that will realize 
the ego within them. In other words, they are doing little more than 
marking time in the halls of learning. There just is no goal, no in- 
centive to push them on to so-called academic achievement And 
they are the boys and girls wtth whom you will be called upon to 
de^ as student teachers or as full-time teachers. What can you do 
about it? 

The Prosser Resolution 

An attempt to find an answer \vas made in June, 194S, at the 
annual convention in New York of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, when Charles A. Prosser introduced his now famous resolu- 
tion:*® 

Throughout this coaference, repeated references have been made to 
“neglected groups in vocational education.*' In closing, 1 am taking the 
liberty — in submitting the followiiig Resolution — to point out the largest 
of these neglected groups of young people-, and to propose that another 
conference like this one be held at an early date to consider what should 
be done for them. 

It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final 
form, the vocational school of a community will be able better to prepare 
20 percent of its youth of secondary sebool age for entrance upon desirable 
skilled occupations; and that the high school will continue to prepare 20 

Booth Tarkiogton, Penrod, Doubleday, Doran & Comnanv Inc New 
York, 1914. r- . 

Beport of the Commusion on Vife Adpatmenl Education for Youth, p. 40. 
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percent of iU students for entrance la college. Wo do not believe tliat the 
remaining CO pcrcxnlof our >'Oulh of secondary school ago will receive the 
life adjustment training they need and to which they are entitled as 
/American citizens — unless and until the administrators of public educa- 
tion with the assistanco of (lie vocational education leaders formulate a 
comparable program for lliis group. 

\Ve, ihiTcfore, rcfiucst the U.S. Commissioner of Education and the 
Assistant Conunlssiuner for Vocational Education to coll at some early 
dale a conference or a series of conferences betx^een an ec^ua! number of 
reisrcscntatises of genera] and of vocational education — to consider tius 
problem and to 1.11.0 such initial steps as may be found advisable for its 
solution. 

llcgional conferences were held, as suggested by Prosser, in 1946, 
and a national coiifcrciico in Chicago in 19-17. This conference laid 
thti groundwork for a Commission on Life Adjustment Education 
for VouUt, whoso members were appointed by John W. Studebaker, 
tlie Commissioner of Education. Tlic Commission was given a 8-year 
existence, nt tliu end of whiclt time a second national conference 
was held ill Cidcago in October, 1050, to receive llie Commission’s 
report and to extend its life he another 3-year period. 

The rctnarkahlo tiling about this parltciilar movement is that it 
has been ciiUrely voluntary in character. The Office of Education 
lus no authority to impose n program of education upon Uic nation’s 
scliools. What it has done, llnough Uie agency of the Commission, 
has been to spread the gospel, so to spc.alc, via the state deportments 
of education in tlie forty-eight states. The reason is that these de- 
partments arc, or sliould be, (lie educational leaders in their respec- 
tive states. Any large-scale efforts to improve the curricubr offerings 
in any sUte should be carried on under the direction of its chief 
state school officer. Tiiat is what has been done in about a third of 
the states whicli liave taken steps to tackle the problem. There have 
also been individual school systems which have proceeded to do 
something on their own initialwe. 

Tiic Life Adjustment EducaUon program is really the outgrowth 
of two otlier important reports. Education for Ail American Youth'^ 

Arfitnrf Cacnmlsfioit, JSdaaatifit fee AH American IWAk So- 
tional Education Association, WasKlngton, D C., 1044. Revised as A Further 
Look In 1952. 
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and Planning /or Amcricon Youffc.“ The latter was a diagratmnatic 
and pictorial summary of the former. Education for All American 
Youth presented the ideal picture of what the American secondary 
school might be in a representative communi^ called Farmville, in 
American City, and in the stale of Columbia. The assumption, as 
implied in the btle, was that all American youth would be in a 
secondary school, if that secondary school were organized and ad- 
ministered so as to meet the needs of all its youth. The companion 
volume brought into graphic form all that the Planning volume bad 
proposed, with the addition of a proposed program for grades 7-9. 
Its most practical contribution was the presentation of a curriculum 
for the pupils in American City. It contained these major areas: 
personal interests, grades 7, 8, 9; individual interests, grades 10-14; 
vocational preparation, grades 10-14; common learnings, grades 
7-14; and health and physical fitness, grades 7-14. 

Both reports were excellent, especially the second, but that is 
about all Urat they were— reports. The Principals’ Association spon- 
sored discussion groups, out of which came some action in individual 
schools. But there was no machinery to provide an impetus for con- 
certed action of some kind. It was not until the Life Adjustment 
Education Program for Youth came along that an instrument was 
created that could actually implement the reports of the Educational 
Policies Commission and oE National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Their reports, coming as the climax to gener^ 
feelings of dissatisfaction wHh what we were or were not accom- 
plishing in our secondary schools, may have been the immediate 
impetus to the Prosser Be^luUon. 

What the Schools Have Been Doing 

At any rate, this Besolution did set matters in motion. The name 
of the movement was taken from Prosser’s own wording. But a much 
broader interpretation has been given to the ideas tl^n was origi- 
nally intended. Prosser said that 60 percent of those in secondary 
schools were educationally neglected. They were neglected as com- 
pared with those engaged in vocational preparation and in prepara- 
tion for college. These two ^oups did have more or less definite 

National Association of Secondaiy Scluxd Principals, Planning for Ameri- 
can Youth, Washington, D.C., 1944, levised 1951. 
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goals, so that the courses they studied in school did have some 
meaning for them. The rest were neither fish nor fowl. The college 
preparatory curriculum was too remotely related to the lives they 
were living; there just were no connections, so far as they could 
see, between the English, science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages required in this curriculum and what they did from day to 
day. On the other hand, they didn’t plan to become skilled in any 
particular trade, because the jobs that were open to them did not 
demand the kind of training that the school could offer. What kinds 
of jobs were these? Messenger boys, delivery boys, truck drivers, 
soda fountain jeikers, elevator operators, cafeteria counter help, 
dime store cleric, package wrappers, bellhops, filling station attend- 
ants, waiters, assembly line operators, telephone operators, etc. 

What the Schools Need to Do 

In order to become better citizens, wbat do these folks need to 
do better wbat they are going to do any^vay? They need help to 
make better adjustments to problems as: working at a job which 
will bring in enough income to support a home; getting ^ong with 
fellow workers; understanding something about employer-employee 
relationships; learning something about labor unions; marrying, 
having a home, and bringing up a family; owning and operating a 
car sanely and safely; being an intelligent reader of newspapers and 
magazines; being a better critic of comics, movie, radio, and tele- 
vision programs; getting along with neighbors, cooperating in com- 
munity welfare activities; spending money wisely and thriftily; 
figuring various kinds of taxes; and voting in local, state, and na- 
tional elections. 

And what have our schools been doing? They have taught the 
pupil to distinguish between restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses, 
to figure 7, to distinguish ablative of manner from ablative of means, 
to learn the classification of h^menoptera, to memorize the bones in 
the ear, to mount leaves in a scrapbook, to learn the names of the 
Presidents in chronological order, to translate French sentences into 
atrocious English, to paint water-color scenes, and to prepare just 
part of a recipe, instead of teaching him to express his thoughts 
clearly, even if not in sufficiently grammatical form to suit the 
teacher, to figure sales taxes in the dime store, to distinguish between 
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the good and bad butterflies in the garden, to recognize signs of 

deafness, to identify trees in winter, to learn what mates a good 

President, to compare and contrast French customs with ours, to 

mate artistic place cards, and to devise and prepare a balanced 

meal. 

Fundamentally, there is nothing brand new about the Life Ad- 
justment Education program. The schools have always attempted 
to adjust their programs to the needs of the youth attending them, 
but, because of the huge increase in the school population within the 
past 35 years, the scliool has not had time to catch up. National 
groups have discussed the problem and have issued some wonderful 
reports. Individual and sporadic attempts have been made to al- 
ienate the situation, but the Life Adjustment program is the first 
all-out and concerted effort on a national scale to do something to 
get at the grass roots of the problem. 

Your attention must be called to an interpretatioa of the Prosser 
Besoludoa that has considerably broadened its coverage. Because 
of Prosser’s use of the 20, 60, and 20 percentages, there were some 
educators, and others, who thought that Prosser meant to divide 
secondary school youth into three separate and distinct groups. That 
was not his intention. ^Vhat he was doing was to bring forcibly to 
our attention that there existed a large group of pupils whose needs 
could not be met either by specific vocabonal or by college prepara- 
tory training. So, after serious deliberations, 

the Commissioa finally agreed upon a statement that life adjustment 
education is for aU, [this is the important fact for you to remember], even 
though there is special concero for the so-called 60 percent. . . . Life ad- 
justment education is designed to equip all American youth to live demo- 
cratically wth satisfaction to diemseh'es and proht to society as home 
members, workers and citizens. It is concerned especially with a sizeable 
proportion of youth of high sedtool age (bodi in school and out) v.hose 
objectives are less well served by our schcmls than the objectives of prep- 
aration for either a skilled occupation or higher education.'* 

In other words, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
At the same time that we coasides the needs of the so-called neg- 
lected group, we must not forget that there are tremendously vital 
needs that are common to alL 

•* Report of the Commissum on Life Admstmerxt Education for Youth, 
pp. 47-48. 
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Implementing Life Adiustment Education 

Slate departments of education are establishing special commit- 
tees or making use of existing macliinery to revise curricular offer- 
ings on botli state and local levels. These committees are urging 
schools to cany on holding-power studies similar to those in Illi- 
nois, so lliat Uiey may have a foundation upon which to build. Con- 
sultant services are being provided for local staffs. Workshops and 
conferences are devoted to developing techniques and skffls for 
studying the pupil population and school community. Noneducalors 
are being brought into the study and planning by the appointment 
of advisory lay committees. 

Individual schools are analyzing their problems, whether or not 
tlie state department of education is behind them. The first thing 
these schools do is to conduct fact finding studies on: follow-up; 
holding power; facts about pupils; personal expenses of pupils; par- 
dcipatioQ in cxtraclass activities; subjects and faOurcs; and com- 
munity changes. Committees of educators and laymen have been 
authorized by the board of cducadoo to study educational offerings, 
the scliool plant, and the community itself. Courses in home and 
family living are offered for both boys and girls in separate or mixed 
classes. Classes in social studies are including units in social prob- 
lems and individual problems in a social setting. In the junior high 
school, English and social studies are being combined into one block 
of time and organized along more functional lines. 

Pupils learn to make speeches, carry on discussions, and preside at 
formal meetings in many classes and school fiincdons. Problems of com- 
munity health are taught in science and health classes. Safety education 
is a part of the industrial arts program or a separate course in driver edu- 
cation. Many problems of public finance and consumer education are 
studied in classes of mathematics and science. In these classes, also, pupils 
leam to interpret group experiences in solving many tj-pes of problems. 
Committee work takes place in all dosses. Continuously groups of pupils 
are presented with alternations so that they learn to make decisions. The 
general atmosphere of the school is democr^c; dass procedures are con- 
sistent with school policies.®* 

The program is planned to indndo all pupils. . . . The emphasis of the 
program is on acquiring civic competence. . . . The class operates as a 

"ibid., p. 123. 
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social unit which includes paiticipatioa of all its members. . . . Each 
pupil is helped to relate his own aqurations and activities to the life and 
work of iho school. . . . Eardv pupil is helped to understand his com- 
munity. . . . The pupil is encouraged to participate in the life of the 
community. . . . Courses of study are designed to meet the needs of the 
pupil in understanding the contemporary world. . . . The ultimate goal 
for the program of citizenship is to help ev«y pupil function as an active 
citizen in all the communib’es in which he lives, from his local community 
to the United Nations. . . . The human relations of the pupil are the 
foremost concern of the school. . . . Evaluations ore made in terms of 
growth and understanding relationships and changes in behavior.*^ 

The point to be emphasized is that the life adjustment education 
program does not aim to introduce new subjects as much as it strives 
to take tliose very subjects that are found in our schools and revamp 
them so as to make them meaningful for the future citizen, his 
duties, and his responsibilities. 

Because txadiUon has caused education to become such a book- 
learning, intellcctualized procedure, the prestige element In school 
has been attached to the reading, memorizing, and reciting type of 
activity. The curriculum and courses of study were built upon the 
conviction that any education worthy of the name had to be ob- 
tained from books. This belief was an integral part of faith in the 
doctrine of formal discipline^ and of the attitude that only the in- 
tellectually capable could profit from the offerings of the grammar 
school, the academy as a preparatory school, and the high school of 
the ’OO's. ^Yhen compulsory education laws and the improved eco- 
nomic status of the home brought increasing numbers into our 
secondary schools, book educab'on continued to be the dominant 
method of instruction. In this chapter we have learned that early 
school leavers have their greatest trouble with the subjects they have 
to take. To repeat what already been said several times, they 
see no connection between the classroom lessons and the normal 
pursuits of their everyday lives. 

To narrow the gap that seems to exist between classroom and 
living, or reading and doing, educators have coined a new phrase, 
work experience, as a slogan to which to tie a more realistic type of 
curriculum content and teaching methods. It implies more than the 

^ Ibid., pp. I2a.-127. Further dtscusstons and illustrations cf vitalizing tlw 
curriculum will be found in later chaptcil on objectives. 

“ Sec pp. 27-1, 275. 
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Dewey ‘learning by doing** philosophy. Work experience has two 
contributions to make. The tet is lie emphasis that it restores to 
the place that the hand occupies in the learning process. Tlje 
kinesthetic experiences that are provided through manual manipula- 
tion are as valuable as those gained from reading. The evidence of 
the existence of tliis phase of work experience is found in the 
problem-project type of activity found in shop, laboratory, and 
workroom of any description. 

The other contribution is that which relates to tlie economic aspect 
of life. For a parallel we have to return almost to the horse and 
buggy days, where each member of the family simply had to work. 
There were chores that father, mother, sister, and brother had to do. 
Eacli one learned not only how to work but what it meant to work. 
This situation is still true to a great extent on the farm. But in oin: 
cities, the opportunities for work experiences for teen-agers have 
been so reduced that they are almost absent. Boys can still get odd 
jobs such as delivering papers, mowing lawns, cleaning snow oS 
sidewalks, and part-time work to stores, but girls have been almost 
relieved of their accustomed chores around the house. It is true that 
baby-sittiug has recently furnished work opportunities for girls, but 
most of them have had practically no preparation for such a job. 

Tlie school, as society's agent, is being called upon to provide 
work experiences Utat will enable boys and girls to make better ad- 
justments. The best description of the signiBcance of this position 
is given in the following quolations:** 

Young people need to learn to work. Labor is the lot of man, and it has 
not been recognized as it should have been in orrangbg institutional edu- 
cation. 

Tl)e ability to work steadily for 8 hours is not a natural possession; it 
has to be acquired. 

By the time a young person reaches adolescence he needs to have op- 
portunities (or work if he is to make the transition into adulthood rapidly 
and efBciently. 

The payment of wages to young pct^le for the labor which they per- 
form contributes to economic adjustment. 

Wages are a means additional to schooling of inducting young people 
into adulthood. 

“ Federal Security Agency, OStee ot Edwation, Life AtJ/uifmcnt Educellcn 
for Ecery Vouth, Washington, D.C., J948, pp. 9S-^. 
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With proper social motives a vociUion may be made the most com- 
pelling purpose of education which we can set before a pupil. 

A democracy will not separate its work and culture. 

All children sliould be pven several types of work experience for its 
exploratory value so lliat all may have some understanding of the work of 
the world. 

So we find that life adjustmcDt education involves the provision 
through the home, through private employment, through means 
initiated by youth themselves, througli the laboratories and shops 
in the schools, and through local, stat^ or federal service agencies 
the opportuniliesi 

To leam to work through getting a Job, bolding a job, working, earning, 
learning, and growing on the job. 

To leam to gel along with people through taking direction, meeting 
respoQSibilities, developing work habits. 

To gain knowledge of problems of labor and management, problems of 
business safe^, and problems relating to industry, business, and agri- 
culture.** 

The best and most succinct presentatioo of types of secondary 
school work programs is that given by Ivins.** 

1. Cooperative work programs par- 1. Cooperative Diversified Occu- 
daily supported by federal pations 

hmds, under the provisions of 2. Trades and Industries Instruc- 
the Smith-Hughes, George- Hon 

Deco, and supplementary fed- 3. Vocational Home Economics 
eral acts aiding secondary voca- 4. Vocational Agriculture 
tional education. 5. Distributive Education 

6. Cooperative Distributive Edu- 
cation 

2. Cooperative work programs 1. Cooperative Diversified Occu- 
supported solely by local funds. pations 

2. Cooperative Distributive Edu- 
cation 

3. Cooperative Office Practice 

4. General Cooperative Work Pro- 
gram 

“Ibid., p. 97. 

“Wilson 11. Ivins, m Harl R. Douglass (edited by). Education for Life Ad- 
justment, 1950, The Ronald Press Cnnpany, p. 359. 
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3. Work programs of the old 1, The In-School Work Program 
N.Y.A. type which rely upon 

work opportunities in the school, 
chiefly for providing experience 
to in^vidual students. 

4. School programs which empha- 1. The General High School Camp 
size group and individual work Program 

activities in normal vacation 2. Tlie Crop-Cuftivation, Crop- 
periods. Harvesting, or Seasonal-Work 

Camp Pro^am 

5. School work programs which 1. The Community School Pro- 
emphasize the group and un- gram 

paid aspects of work activib'es 
originating in community needs 
and desires. 

Your Relationship to the Life Adiustment Education Program 
Suggestions will be oSered concerning some possible contributions 
tliat you, as prospective teachers, may make, especially iu connec> 
tlon wth teaching for the objective of economic efficiency.** A prac- 
tical, down-to-ea^ series of booklets put out by Science Research 
Associates** may be of great assistance in providing you with some 
common-sense guides. The following topics are dealt with in the 
separate booklets: 

Why Stay in School? 

What Good is High School? 

Study Your Way Through School 
Streamline Your Reading 
Discovering Your Real Interests 
You and Your Mental Abilities 
Should You Co to College? 

Understanding Yourself 
Growing Up Socialiy 
How to lAoe with Parents 
Getting Along With Others 
Dating Days 

**Seo chapter IS. 

” Ll/e Aa/ustmcnl BooUeU, Sdeace Research Assouates, Inc., Chicago. 
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Vnderstanding Sex 
Looking to Marriage 
Choosing Your Career 
WJiot Empioyers Want 
How to Cet a Job 
Ceiting Job Experience 
Your Personality and Your Job 
Money and You 
How to be a Better Speaker 
You and Your Heallh 
Enjoying Leisure Time 

Early School Leavers and Educational Opportunities 
Ko matter what the reasons may have been that have caused a 
boy or girl to leave high school before graduation, there may come 
a time when the individual wishes that be had graduated or that he 
had taken some other courses. He may also find that advancement 
in his job or the possibility of getting another job binges upon his 
high school diploma. The life histories of successiul men are replete 
with accounts of how they improved each shining hour by home 
study or by furthering their education by other means. The doors 
to knowledge are always open to those who wish to enter. Home 
study has been mentioned, lb main drawback is that it is so easy 
to put oS doing what one ought to do. Most of us need an external 
incentive to urge us on. If we pay for something and if we commit 
ourselves to a definite schedule, we are more likely to continue with 
whatever we have begun. Opportunities of this kind are many. The 
most common is the taking of courses by correspondence. There are 
reputable independent schools of this 1 ) 7)6 and many universities 
that offer courses on Iwth secondary and collegiate le%’els. The range 
of courses is extremely wide. High schools in the larger cities hold 
what are called night schools, attendance at which is free. The 
courses offered ore those for which there is a demand. There are 
business colleges and trade sdiools that offer a specialized type of 
education. Some of these are of such a purely commercialized char' 
acter that great care needs to be exercised in selecting one to attend. 
There are a few short-term engineering schools in the country that 
serve a real purpose in that th^ admit those who have not gradu- 
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ated from high school and give them enough mathematics, science, 
and engineering to advance them in this field. Extension courses, 
sponsored by a reputable university, are offered during the day, late 
afternoons, and evenings, from noncredit general lecture courses all 
the way to courses for credit leading to graduate degrees. Anyone 
who has the mind and the will need never complain that there are 
no chances in this world for him to get ahead, 

Topics Fon Lsvesttcatton 

1. What social levels are recognized In your home community? ^Vhat 
evidences of those levels arc found in your high school? 

2. What is the social composition of your home communi^? What rela- 
tion is Uicre between this composition and attendance at high school? 

3. ^Vhat are the main occupations in your home community? From which 
occupational groups do most of the high school students come? 

4. Not all of those who entered high school with you graduated when 
jou did. As best you can, tabulate the reasons for their dropping out. 

5. In what ways is your high school meeting and failing to meet the 
provisions of life adjustment education? 

6. Find out from your state dqiartment of education what it is doing to 
assist with the program for life adjustment education. 
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The Educational Ladder: 
College and University 


I Why Go to College? 

O NCE upon a time, when the relationship between the 
college and the secondary school was so close that 
the one became the coatiauation of the other, it was essential, if the 
boy intended to become a clergyman, that he go to college. Of 
course, there were only a few who availed themselves of this op* 
portunity. But this type of purposiveness has always existed among 
those who bad to prepare themselves for a certain profession. ^Vhat 
has happened in our colleges and universities is that they are BUed 
with countless young men and women who are not motivated by 
such definite purposes. In fact, half of them do not go beyond the 
sophomore year. Now it costs time and money to go to college. There 
must be some reasons, good or bad, to cause so many hopeful high 
school seniors to leave home and embark upon a new educational 
venture. Let us see if we can present a picture that vvill portray some 
kind of answer to the question, “Why go to college?" 

1. To prepare for a profession is the purpose that has been the 
most consistent one of all. Entrance into certain professions can be 
gained only by the pursuit of a certain amount of advanced, formal 
education. It is no longer possible to become a doctor, lawyer, den- 
tist, clergyman, teacher, engineer, or research worker without a bac- 
calaureate degree. It has also become requisite that an individual 
have this degree to enter upon many business positions. Of two ap- 
plicants, other things being equal, the man with the degree will get 
the ^b. So, if you wish to advasioe ia the piofesswinal and business 
world, you must go to college. 

226 
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2. TJie first aim is a pracb’cai, utilitarian one, but, associated with 
it, is one that is supposed to be the idealistic one. There are people 
who go to college because they are consumed with a desire to learn 
more. They are fascinated by the immense world of knowledge. 
They are the studious, scholarly individuals, who are never satisfied 
with their present states of knowledge. They actually hunger and 
thirst for the intellectual life. They are the source of our future 
workers in the field of research. They actually are more interested 
in what they can find out than in the monetary compensation they 
receive for their work. They form the bulk of those who continue 
into the graduate school. 

3. Tlie first two aims arc those that college catalogs would like 
to play up. They are the motives for which institutions of higher 
education presumably exist. They are concerned with those of seri- 
ous intent and purpose. Those who have these aims in mind take 
4 years of work and then are graduated. But there are many who 
don’t last that long. Their reasons for going to college may partake 
in j)arvo of the t\vo aims already listed, but there usually are more 
mundane excuses for their climbing the ladder of higher education. 
Going to college Ims become a fad It is the thing to do. This aim 
Is keeping up witli the Joneses. 'My neighbor, or my best friend, 
has sent his children to college. I can’t let him outdo me. So I must 
contrive some way whereby I can send my son (or daughter) to 
college.” So runs the argument that results in sending many boys 
and girls to college. 

4. Another aim, somewhat akin to the previous one, is that of 
prestige. It means something in the social scale to say of someone 
that he or she has been away to college. This is even truer if tlie 
individual succeeded in staying long enough and working hard 
enough to tack a degree to his name. 

5. Many parents want their children to succeed in the social 
world. Colleges, especially the coeducational ones, have built up 
such a social caste system via the ftalemity and sorority route tliat 
it becomes the chief goal of some families to have son or daughter 
initiated into one of these social clubs. If the infiuence of these secret 
societies were confined to the college campuses, they might not 
loom as so important in the eyes of ambitious parents and their off- 
spring. But there must be alumni and alumnae groups who, in after- 
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years, must live over their coUegiale adolescent days. To be identi- 
fied with one of these groups may help a chap to make a bigger sale 
or a girl to make a better marriage. In fact, there are many students, 
especially girls, who go to college for the express purpose of maWng 
a secret society. There are known instances where failure in this 
regard has meant the social niination of a girL Many have left col- 
lege because of failure to attain this goal, not because of scholastic 
difficulties. There is probably no better illustration than this to show 
how the college has departed firom the intellectual atmosphere of its 
ivory towers. 

6. This next purpose is confined almost entirely to the female sex. 
It is to get a husband. It is true that the men don’t object to dating, 
necking, and getting engaged. But this circumstance is more or less 
of a side issue, since they do have to face the serious problem of 
learning something that will help them to moke a better living. It 
would be the exceptional male who would go to college for the 
purpose o£ getting married. He can always marry someone wbo 
hasn't necessarily acquired the same amount of formal schooling 
that he has, but not so for the young woman. If she goes to college 
and leaves her sweetheart behind, the chances are against an en- 
duriog engagement that will result in marriage. She will look down 
on such a husband as inferior to her, and he will come to resent 
this patronizing atbtude. Not If she goes to college to improve her 
chances on the matrimonial market, she will have to find someone 
who is, at least, her educational equal. Just take a look around and 
see how many girls, already in iheir freshman year, have engage- 
ment rings or are “pinned.” You can be sure that it isn’t just an 
accident. 

Much can be said for such forethought The college, in this re- 
spect, performs an excellent eugenic service to the state. It makes 
it possible for young men and women to come together from vari- 
ous parts of the state, from various states, from various nations, and 
from various races, even, and to be united in a way that tends to 
break down the bias and selfish prejudice previously discussed. The 
world really needs more interminglffig of this type, if ever the seeds 
of distrust are to be rendered infertile. 

7. From the time that preparation for the ministry waned as an 
important reason for going to college there have always been those 
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who have gone to college fot the fun of it. They were playboys who 
usually had more money than sense. It wasn’t necessary that they 
leam anything in particular except what the college prescribed for 
them, because their parents expected to take them into die business 
some day. So they wanted their sons to have a good time while they 
were young, join die right crowd, wear flashy clothes, and run 
around in sporty convertibles. College was a place where they could 
sow their wild oats. Then they would be ahle to settle down to the 
onerous task of coupon clipping. These are the most vociferous rah- 
rah boys at football games and at class reunions. In order to be 
able to pass any of their courses they would wait until the end of 
the semester to hire a tutor, who for a nice, fat fee, would subject 
them to such a process of cramming that, with a modicum of in- 
teUigence, they could “knock ofT the examination. The tutor would 
also provide them with such term reports as they might be requited 
to hand in. Truly a butterfly existencel And we still have them. 

8. There is stdl another purpose for which an appreciable num- 
ber of men attend college. It is to participate in some form of the 
iotercollegiatc athletic program. So highly professionalized have 
many of our adiletic events become these days, inducements are 
held out to promising youngsters in the secondary school to con- 
tinue with their education in college. There are many of these boys 
who, if left to themselves, would never think of going to college. 

Before we get too far in this discussion, let us not forget tliat there 
are many excellent students in our seconthiiy schools who also are 
excellent athletes and to whom the athletic phase is secondary, 
niese boys would go on to college anyway. In fact, many of them, 
after they get there, find that they have no time to participate in 
athletics, because success in their studies means so much more to 
tliem. 

And so, athletic ability is in many cases an open sesame to col- 
lege. Boys go to college to play football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
to row, to run, etc. Some find, after a tryout, Uiat they can't make the 
team. They abandon atliletics and turn to their regular studies, they 
play on the “scrub," or they quit school. But that has not changed 
the original purpose that brought them to college. 

Allied to athletic ability is ai^ special talent that the secondary 
school pupil may have develops in sudi areas as band and dra- 
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matics. Many colleges are just as interested in securing as students 
those who may contribute to the musical and dramatic organizations 
of the institution as well as in the field of athletics. Secondary school 
pupils who are especially proficient on a musical instrument, in 
voice, or in dramatics realize that they may advance themselves in 
their fields of special talents by taldng advantage of tlie opportunity 
to go to college. Consequently, the furtherance of ambitions along 
these special lines can be considered a motivating force on a par 
with a^letic ability to enjoy the ads-antages of higher education. 

Now all these aims do not exist independently of each otlier in 
the prospective student’s mind. One may stand out prominently, 
with others in the background. They do represent a cross section 
of today’s college student and his reasons for going to college. How 
many of them apply to you? 

What Is a Liberal Education? 

The term ‘Tiberal arts" is so common that it might be well to 
stop for a moment and discuss its meaning. Often the two terms 
liberal arts’ and '‘liberal education" are used interchangeably. We 
must, however, confess from the outset that any attempt on our part 
to interpret these terms will not meet with universal acceptance. 
Why? Because they are controversial issues in American education. 
There are those who would say that it is the education of the “free" 
man, deriving this inteipretatjon from the Latin Uheri, free men. 
Others prefer to refer to the verb form, Uberare, to set free. The 
first group then proceeds to identify hberal education with intel- 
lectual pursuits, the reasoning being that only the free man has time 
to attend to those things that do not savor of the practical and even 
vocational side of life. Historically, it is not difficult to see how this 
meaning came about Here is what Websters New International 
Dictionary has to say: ‘liberal arts. (Tran, of L. artes liherales the 
higher arts, which, among the Romans, only freemen {liberi) were 
permitted to pursue.) In the Middle Ages, the seven branches of 
learning: grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy. In modem times the hberal arts include the lan- 
guages, sciences, philosophy, history, etc., which compose the cur- 
riculum of academic or collegiate ^ucatzoa, as distinguished from 
technical or professional educatron.** 
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This whole concept of education is one that is always assodated 
with a class type of society. Secondaiy education, until the nine- 
teenth century, was reserved for the sons of the upper and upper 
middle classes. The curriculum was a hand-me-douTi from all the 
ages that had preceded. It was dissociated from such lowly pursuits 
as how to earn a living, how to male a budget, how to bring up 
a family, etc. It was a partner in the doctrine of formal discipline, 
which postulated that the study of the seven liberal arts would train 
the mind so that it would of itself be capable of doing all these 
other things. The inevitable result was that the study itself of what 
were called the hberal arts subjects came to be identified mth what 
we call liberal education. Let us put it another way. Liberal edu- 
cation was assumed to be the outcome of the study of the liberal 
arts. The liberal arts were taugbt in an institution that adopted the 
same name. Its curriculum emphasized those subjects that had no 
practical value. Ergo, the study of the subjects would produce a 
liberally educated man. The falsity of this stand is manifest in any 
examination of the characteristics of today’s college graduates. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. If the position referred to 
above were true, then we should expect all college graduates to give 
evidence of intellectual growth and achievement, to have a better 
grasp of the interplay of national and international events, and to 
rid themselves of inherent smallnesses of character. Casual observa- 
tion shows that such is not the case. The mere pursuit of certain 
subjects does not bring the results posited.' 

Since the colleges of today are taking on the aspects of the sec- 
ondary schools of 30 years ago with respect to the democratization 
of their student population, and since they (the colleges) are in 
actuality departing from their professed liberality by the introduc- 
tion of prelaw, premedicine, predenUsliy, prebusiness, etc., courses 
as an integral part of their offerings, it might be well to consider 
tlie second interpretation of a liberal education. In this instance it 
becomes one that sets one free from bias and selfish prejudices. To 
set free is the meaning of the verb form liberare. Here wo have 
a very different interpretation. It Is not the study of the subjects 
that tlicn results in a liberal education. It is what the subjects do 
* Sen pp. 274, 275 tot a futtber discusaioo of the doctrioc of formal 
dlsupline. 
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to the individual tliat counts. Students like you come to college with 
preconceived notions of people from other parts of the state, other 
states, and other countries, of religious beliefs and practices, of vari- 
ous forms of social behavior, such as dress, etiquette, dancing, smok- 
ing, and leisure pursuits, and of a philosophy of life. When they 
leave, they are different. That is, they are in most cases. Something 
has happened that has, so to speak, smootl^ed off some of the rough 
comers. They are not quite so opinionated. They are more tolerant 
of the social mores and behavior of others. In fact, not only have 
their attitudes been changed, ^fore important still, their own be- 
havior has been modified. They are not quite so biased as they 
used to be. Of their prejudices, some have disappeared, others have 
been disturbed. 

Now what forces have thus set them free? Has it been that re- 
quired course in English literature, that introductory course in so- 
ciology, that course in elementary psychology, that laboratory 
course in biology, that course in student teaching, that course In 
secondary education, that year in the Cosmopolitan Club, that edi- 
torship of the student daily, or that midnight serenade of the girls* 
dormitory? It may have heen all, some, or none of these. The 
chances are that the campus activities of community living in dor- 
mitories and of participation in student organizations and social 
events have done more to set students free from bias and selfish 
prejudices than have many of their classroom experiences. The ac- 
tivity phase of campus life is something that is real to the student. 
The classroom activity is a chore that has to be done in the shortest, 
easiest way possible. Does that mean that the classroom has no in- 
fluence in the liberalizing process? Not at all. The point we wish 
to emphasize is that it is not ichat is taught, it is the way it is pre- 
sented that makes the difference. Two teachers can teach almost the 
same course, such as freshman literature, and yet students under 
each one will come out of the course very different. In the one case, 
they will have been subjected to a minute, dissection type of literary 
analysis. In the other, they will have had revealed to them the im- 
pact that their assigned readings have already made upon the world 
and now are making upon them. The first group has heen subjected 
to scholarship, so-called, which is not to be confused with liberal 
education. The second group is being hberally educated. 
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Let us take a quite different iilustration. Take a course like this 
one in secondary education. The content is being presented to you 
in this book. It is professedly a professional course, and yet the same 
kind of treatment can be accorded to it as in the case of freshman 
literature. One teacher can take the material presented here and 
have you learn it as so many fads of this and so many of that An- 
other one can take it and interpret it to you, and have you assist 
in its interpretation, in such a way that you will come out of the 
course with a greater respect for the educational systems of otlier 
countries and a more wholesome attitude toward tlie teadicrs of 
other subjects. Hiat can be the contribution of a course like this one 
to polishing off some of the rou^ comers. 

E\en sucli a course as music appreciation, whetlicr taught in sec- 
ondary school or in college, can be taught from both angles. It can 
be taught from the point of view of U)c specialist as purely a tecli- 
niquo course, or it can be taught as something Uiat Nvill open up to 
you a whole field of beauty and life, something that brings a new 
interpretadou to what had previously been behind a dosed door. 
An introductory chemistry course taught as a preliminary to major- 
ing in chemistry can be less hbcrab'zing in its infiucnce than a course 
in marketing taught in the business ^lool by a man who can get 
his students to see the relationship the course bears to the intensi- 
fying or tlie lessening of state and national barriers. 

A liberal education, tlien, tliat sets you free from bias and selfish 
prejudices can be obtained oo a college campus from two sources. 
One is from that type of dassroom in which ideas arc as important 
as facts, and where the teacher is able to bring home to )’ou the 
part that what he teaches plays In your own thinking and in your 
own lives. The otlicr source comes from your associations witli 
otliers outside the dassroom. \Vlicn these two sources can be com- 
bined and become more the common practice, then we can hope 
for a more liberally educated college population. 

It is the teacher more than the course that docs the libcralizingr 

General Educaiion 

■'Present college programs arc not contributing adequately to the 
quality of students' adult lives eidier as worken or as citizens. This 
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by specializing in some narrow aspect of Uio whole field. To estab- 
lish their reputations as scholars, it becomes necessary that Uicy 
teach Uieir specialty by means of one or more courses. Tlie reten- 
tion of their positions on the facuIty^ makes it necessary that Uiey 
have students in those specialized classes, and so, not only cadi de- 
partment, but each teadier witliin the department, develops an at- 
titude of protecting a vested interest as an end in itself. 

As a result, beginning or introductory courses required as a part 
of tlie general education program of each student have been organ- 
ized as if eadi student were to major in the field represented by 
that course. The outcomes of this specnlization have been that the 
academic left hand of education has been ignorant of what tlie prac- 
tical right hand is doing. This means that today's student gets only 
a partial nsion of what is going on in the world, and it is tlic world 
of today and the coming world of tomorrow in whicli his problems 
arc located. (We must not overlook the fact that many of these 
problems have their origins in our yesterdays.) 

U is only fair to state that some of these specialists have managed 
to retain a humanizing point of view in tliat they are still able to 
lead the student to comprehend tlie relationships that the sub/ects 
or courses tlicy teach bear to the rest of the world. lUI too often, 
however, the opinion is held that, to maintain his status as a scholar, 
a teacher may not speak of matters in another man's field without 
giving offense to his brethren. 

So far as modem education is coocemed, the crux of the whole 
matter lies in the extent to which it is going to be possible to secure 
today the values of an education of a century ago that was replete 
witli relationships between subject fields, even when, to our eyes, 
the available information was limited. Despite the fact that research 
techniques have produced such \nst amounts of information tliat it 
is impossible for any one individual to acquire an cncj clopcdic tjpe 
of knowledge, w’e believe that wc can get Uiat 1)^)0 of teaching that 
focuses attention on the essential significance of tlicsc elements in 
our heritage needed by men and women in order to understand 
better the world in which Uiey live. Tlicre is actually today a grow- 
ing recognition of Uie need of bringing together in some manner the 
divergent paths of specialists, so that the individual student may 
travel in the lane of a better understanding of the m-iny pluses of 
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is true in large part because the unity of liberal education has been 

splintered by overspedalization.** 

A century ago the program of studies of both coUcgo and sec- 
ondary school was based upon the adage that Tcnowledge is power 
and upon the cold-storage theory of information. The adage and the 
theory svere products of the doctrine of formal or mental discipline, 
whici assumed that "what was sauce for the goose was sauce for 
the gander." Each student had to late ihe sanie amount of subject 
matter and to spend the same time upon it as his fellow student 
The tjpe of information, was general in that each student was re- 
quired to take all the important fields of available knowledge offered 
in the institution. The professors themselves taught in what we 
would designate today as broad fields. One man would teach all 
the history coxirses, another all the mathematics, a third all the sci- 
ence, and so on. Inasmuch as those teachers had come up through 
the same curriculum as that which their own students were taking, 
it was possible for them to bring to the attention of their students 
the essential relationships between the different fields of knowledge/ 

But Imowledge has not remained static. By means of discovety 
and inventions, scholars and scientists have increased its scope to 
such an extent that it has become impossible for any one indi>idual 
to encompass all that is known. The results have been twos the de- 
velopment of the Specialist who confined his interests to a narrow 
phase of his field instead of to its broad aspects, and the emergence 
of the elective system, whereby a student took a certain number of 
courses in common with all other students, but elected the rest of 
them with a view to spedalizing more or less in one or two fields. 

Specialization has increased to such an extent; even, that fields 
that used to be departments of a college have now^ become estab- 
lished as separate schools or colleges within a university. That par- 
ticular division of higher education that is supposed to carry on the 
tradition of general education of the old aiUege, now designated the 
liberal arts college, is organized into departments, each of which is 
striving to attain or preserve its place in the sun. The department 
is manned by teachers who have obtained their doctorate degrees 

*Tbe President’s Commission on Hig,ber EducaUoru, Hi|^r Education (or 

American Democracy, vol. 1, EstabliAutg the Goal*, Harper & Brothers 1948, 
p. 47. 
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by specializing in some narrow aspect of the whole field. To estab- 
lish (heir reputations as scholars, it becomes necessary that they 
teach their specialty by means of one or more courses. Tlie reten- 
tion of their positions on the faculty makes it necessary tliat tliey 
have students in those specialized classes, and so, not only each de- 
partment, but each teacher within the department, develops an at- 
titude of protecting a vested interest as an end in itself. 

As a result, beginning or introductory courses required as a part 
of tlio general education program of cadi student have been organ- 
ized as if cadi student were to major in the field represented by 
that course. The outcomes of this specialization have been that the 
academic left hand of education has been ignorant of what the prac- 
tical rigiit hand is doing. Tliis means that todays student gets only 
a partial vision of what is going on in the world, and it is the world 
of today and the coming world of tomorrow in whidi his problems 
arc located. (Wo must not overlook the fact that many of these 
problems have dteir origins in our yesterdays. ) 

It is only fair to state that some of tlicse spcdallsts have managed 
to retain a humaniziog point of Wcw in that tliey arc still able to 
lead the student to comprehend tlio relationships tliat the subjects 
or courses llicy teach bear to the rest of the world. All too often, 
however, tlic opinion is held (hat, to maintain liis status os a scholar, 
a teacher may not speak of matters in another man’s field without 
giving ofiensc to his brethren. 

So far as modem education is concerned, the crux of the whole 
matter lies in the extent to whicli it is going to be possible to secure 
today the values of an education of a ccutuxy ago that was replete 
svith rclationslu'ps bctw'cen subject fields, even when, to our eyes, 
the availablo information was limited. Despite the fact that research 
techniques have produced such vast amounts of information that it 
is impossible for any one individual to acquire an encyclopedic type 
of knowledge, we believe that we can get tliat type of teaching that 
focuses attention on tlie essential sigiuiicance of these elements in 
our heritage needed hy men and women in order to understand 
better the world in whicli lli^ liw. There is actually today a grow- 
ing recognition of the need of bringing together in some manner the 
divergent patJis of specialists, so that the individual student may 
travel in tlic lane of a better understanding of the many phases of 
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the activities that go to make up the world of today. The inescap- 
able conclusion is that the first year or hvo should be laid in a broad 
foundation of interrelated subject matter and experiences calling 
for the recognition of the interrelationships between the various 
parts. It is upon this foundation, and upon it only, that any type of 
specialized training can be safely erected. 

A. ptogtam of some t^’pe of g,eneral education, or any other name 
that may be given to it, is desirable today as a part of the education 
of ail individuals through the junior college period, irrespective of 
any tj’pe of specialization that may parallel or follow it. We must, 
however, avoid any conception of general education as being tbe 
exclusive province of a definite number of years of schooling. We 
feel that its major emphasis on the college level should be in that 
area which, under present conditions, is identified %vith the junior 
college, but diat it cannot end there abruptly. 

According to the President’s Commission,* 

it is the task of general education to pro\'ide the kinds of learning and 
experience that uld enable the student to attain certain basic outcomes, 
among them the follou'ing: 

1. To develop for the regulaboo of one’s personal and civic life a code 
of behavior based on ethical principles consistent with democratic ideals, 

2. To participate actively as an informed and responsible citizen in 
solving the sodal, econoout^ and political problems of one’s communi^, 
State, and Nation. 

3. To recognize the interdependence of the different peoples of the 
world and one’s personal responsibility for fostering international under- 
standing and peace. 

4 . To understand the common phenomena in one's physical environ- 
ment, to apply the habits of scientific thought to both personal and civic 
problems, and to appreciate the implications of scientific discoveries for 
human w eliare. 

5. To understand the ideas of others and to express one’s own effec- 
tively and intclhgenlly in solving community health problems. 

6. To attain a satisfactory and emotional adjustment. 

7. To maintain and imprcpve his own health and to cooperate actively 
and intelligently in solving commuiuty health problems. 

8. To understand and enjoy litoatuie, art, music, and otha: cultural 


* Ibid , pp. 50 ff. 
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activities as expressions of personal aocl social experience, and to partic- 
ipate to some extent in some form of creative activity. 

9. To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satisfying family 

life. 

10. To choose a socially useful and personally satisfying vocation that 
will permit one to use to the full his particular interests and abilities. 

11. To acquire and use the skills and habits involved in critical and 
constructis'c tliinking. 

In the main, the above objectives differ from those later to be 
presented on the secondary school level only in the matter of ma- 
turity. More will be expected of the college student in the way of 
understandings and applications because of the 2- to 4-year advan- 
tage iic holds over the secondary scfiool pupil. 

These objectives are not to be attained solely tluough present or 
new course offerings. Many of them will be accomplished tiuough 
the everyday interplay of campus life and activities, especially with 
respect to lectures, concerts, plays, and exhibitions. Don’t conclude, 
however, that courses are not important. Of course they are. But 
not the Introductory courses that are taught as if every one of you 
who takes tlicm intends to become a specialist in that particular 
field. This is the place where vested interests play hob with the stu- 
dents’ interests. It is spcdalization gone to seed. That is why the 
cry has arisen for two modifications in introductory courses. The 
first is to fasluon and teach them so that they apply to the objectives 
listed above. The second is to revamp so-callcd survey courses so 
that they present a cross section of the contributions of any area, 
sudi as science, literature, music, social studies, etc., to the solutions 
of contemporary ciul/zation’s problems, and so that, il possible, they 
demonstrate the relationship between and interdependence upon 
each other. 

The first type of general course, that of reorganizing existing in- 
troductory courses in a subject area, xvould call for humanizing the 
content in psycliology, Lterature, the fine arts, physical science, bio- 
logical science, the social studies, bealtli, oral and written expres- 
sion, family lidng, and comiJutatioo. All students, but each accord- 
ing to his own background, should have contact with these fen areas 
as contributory to a better understanding of themselves in relation 
to their environment Since the majority of them xvrili be in school 
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only 2 years, it seems desirable that most of these courses be placed 
in ie first 2 years. Students who csxpect to graduate may profit more 
if they postpone some of these courses until later. 

The second type of courses calls 

for an integration of content and an attitude toward the student that are 
lacJdng both in existing elementary courses and in survey courses. The 
latter are seldom adequate for their purpose because they have no focus, 
and the rebtionships among the various bodies of material of which they 
are composed are left vague. 

In a survey course in the natural sdenccs, for example, a segment on 
chemistry may be followed by one on physics, then another on geology, 
and so on, each segment presented by a specialist as an introduction to 
the field of his life work rather than as preparation for understanding the 
pbce of such subject matter in an intelh'gent life. For the purposes of gen* 
sral educatioiv these interdepartmental courses need much more integra- 
tion and synthesis. [Such a course] may be organized around major human 
pTobUtos, drawing from ail fields and divisions of knowledge whatever 
facts and principles are pertinent to these problems. Such a course might 
consider the rebtioDS between the individual and government . . . 

One of the most urgent needs for such courses is found in matters deal- 
ing svith world understanding. Existiog courses in intematiODal relations, 
concentrated as they are on matters of politics and diplomacy, do not 
serve the purpose. Nor do the standard courses in history, or even di- 
visional courses in the humanities, since in both cases the content is 
drawn ezdusively from the experience of the Western world,* 

But whichever scheme is followed, that of revitalizing present in- 
troductory courses, survey counes, or integrated courses, the suc- 
cess of the venture rests upon the shoulders of those who organize 
and teach such courses. A course, in surd of itself, is so much dead- 
wood of fact and principle unless it is made to live fay the teacher. 
As we pointed out in our discussion of Lberal education, practically 
any course, even the most professional, can be made to contribute 
to a better understanding of life if the instructor wills to make it 
that kind of course. On the other hand, the superficially finest course 
in literature can be mentally asphyxiated by a dry-as-^ust so-called 
scholar. In the final analysis, general education is what you your- 
selves get out of your college courses and your campus life. 

*Ihid.. pp. 59-60. 
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One last word must be uttered. You are prospecti% e teachers. You 
\vill often hear the challenge that the maia purpose of the secondary 
school is general education. Eicept in certain limited areas, there 
is DO place for any high degree of specialization. Life adjustment 
education, of wliich j-ou are to hear so mudi, is general education 
on the secondary level. Teachers are being constantly accused of 
failure to point out relationships between the special subjects they 
teach and other subjects. The teacher of music knows nothing of 
the physics of sound, the teacher of literature is unaware of the 
historical significance of the age in which an author wrote, the 
teadter of nutrition cannot calculate the mathematical formulae to 
quired for diets, tlie general shop teacher cannot refer his pupils 
to historical references on furniture design, the teacher of speech 
limits the topics that his pupils can discuss because of his oun lim- 
itations in fields of knowledge, and the teacher of a foreign language 
pays little attention to the health arrd sanitation problems that aSect 
the lives of the people whose language is being studied. 

If general education is a desidetatum for any student who goes 
to college, it becomes doubly so for the person going into teaching. 
He, if anyone, needs to know enough, at least, to have some inkling 
of the interrelationships between his department and otlters in Uie 
same school We do not expect him to be a know-it-all. That may 
have been possible for an Aristotle or a Bacon. Not so, airy more. 
But we can expect him to be inleUig^t enough to have some idea 
as to U'hat the following names stand for: Machiavclli, Bismarck, 
Euclid, Socrates, Benvenuto Cellini, Charlemagne, Gladstone, 
Dante, Michel.'ingclo, Orville and Wilbur Wright, Nowtoo, Mase- 
field, Picasso, Thackeray, Confudus, Mahomet, Galileo, Toscanini, 
Frank Lloyd ^V^ight, Marconi, Hugo, Goethe, Verdi, Maty Mag- 
dalene, Wagner, Genghis Khan, Absalom, Aaron, and Harriet Bee- 
cher Stowe. If you can’t recognize most of these names and identify 
each one as to his contribution to mans histor)’, jou have either 
had a loo narrow .and restricted Ijpe of education, or you have failed 
yourself to retain the significant elements of what constitutes the 
world as an integrated whole. 

What recks it Ihcm? What need they? They axe sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and fleshy songs 
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Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep looh up and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank must they draw, 

Bot inwardly, and foul contagion spread.* 

Who Should Attend College? 

In our discussion of early school leavers, did the thought ever 
strike you that there was a possibility of a great loss of potential 
among these boys and girls? 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a Sower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

Some village Kampdeo, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 

There is always an “if’ attached to every action of our living. 
'If I had done this,” or '‘if I had done that, things would have been 
d^erent.” Every lime that we have a choice to make, we must make 
our decision in one of two ways. After the choice is made, so is our 
fate decreed. There is no tumiog back. Just trace the steps by which 
you have arrived where y'ou are today, and see how many times 
what we mi^t call a hairbreadth decision started you in a certain 
direction. A word spoken by friend or enemy, a passage read in a 
book, a statement heard over the radio, a picture seen on the screen, 
a trip taken to a distant dty, a thought or a dream entering your 
head, any one of these stimuli may have set in motion a train reac* 
lion of momentous consequences. And the dlrecdcn maybe forward, 
backward, or at a standstill. That is why you are in college, while 
some of your high school classmates are not. 

The question might well be asked, "Which of you should be in 
college?’ Are you the one who is profiting hy the experiences you 
have had? Or might your counterpart, who isn’t here, have received 
greater benefit? This is a question to which, there can be no satis- 
factory answer so long as two comditioas persist-, the colleges stttric-t 
'John Ntiltoo. Lycidas. 
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admission to certain groups, or it is econoinicalJy impossible for 
many deserving youth to go to college. 

It stands to reason that a room can accommodate safely only a 
certain maximum number of people. A college is an institution with 
a limited staff, a limited budget, and a limited number of buildings 
for classroom, dormitory, laboratory, study, and library. To do jus- 
tice to the educational program that it professes to carry on, it must 
say to candidates for entrance that it can accept only a certain num- 
ber. To determine who will be included in this number, it sets up 
certain restrictions over and above the report of academic success 
on either entrance examinations or certificate of graduation, or both. 
There is a variation among institutions as to which criteria are used, 
but an inclusive list would be the following: 

Haul: in graduating class; percentile, ta-tiJc, or quartile 
Letter of recommendation: Principal, teacher, classmate, alumnus, 
clergyman, business man 
Accord in estotcurribcdar sctftitres 
Statement of financial status 
Cerbficato of health examination 
School membership in a rcgtotul accrediting assoa'ation 

An independent institution can set up any special requirements 
diat it chooses. It is under no particular obligation to accept To/n, 
Dick, or Harry. Such is not the case with publicly supported insti- 
tutious. Supposedly, tliey are the capstone of the state's educational 
system. The constitutions of some slates spedfically say that edu- 
cation shall be free and gratis to all from the lowest to the highest 
forms of education, including the university. If, then, llie graduate 
of an approved secondary school wishes to enter the state university, 
this institution cannot legally refuse his application if he meets the 
pattern of entrance requirements laid down by the institution. This 
same pnvilege does not have to be extended to out-of-state appli- 
cants. Some state-supported sdioob admit candidates on Uie basis 
of their ^aduatioo from an approved secondary school In other 
words, secondary school graduation requirements are the accepted 
pattern for college entrance. 

Naturally, the state institution leoeim a heterogeneous mass of 
students. Its task of providing suitable educational opportunities for 
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all of them is considerably more complicated than is the one that 
faces tile privately endowed institulioa. And with an ever-increasing 
number of applicants knocking on the door, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to decide just who should and who should not be 
affinitted to college. The increase in attendance since 1900 has been 
spectacular. 

In 1900 fewer ♦t'an 250,000 students, only 4 percent of the population 
18 through 21 years of age, were enroDed in insbtutions of higher edu- 
cation. By 1940, the enrollment had risen to 1,500,000 students, equal to 
a little less than 16 percent of the 18-21 year olds. In 1947, enroUments 
jumped to the theretofore unprecedented peak of 2,854,000 altbou^ ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 of the students were xeterans. . . . 

This record of growth is encouraging, but we are forced to admit 
nonetheless that the educational attainments of the American people are 
still suhstantially below what is necessary either for effecd%e individual 
lining or Cor the welfare of our society. 

According to the Bureau of Census, almost 17,000,000 men and 
women over 19 years of age in 1947 had stopped their schooling at the 
sixth grade or less. Of these, 9,000,000 had never attended school or had 
stopped their schooling before completing the Bflh grade. In 1947, about 
1,600,000, or 19 percent, of our high school age boys and girls were not 
attending any land of school, aitd over two-thirds of (he and 19-year 
old youths were not in schooL 

Tiiese are disturbing facts. They represent a sobering failure to reach 
the educational goals hnplicit in the democratic creed, and they are 
indefensible in a society so richly endowed with material resources as our 
own. We eaxmot allow so many of our per^le to remain so ill equipped as 
human beings or as dtizeos in a democracy. 

One of the gravest charges to which American sodety is subject is that 
of failing to provide a reasonable equality of educationa] opportunity for 
its youth. For the great majority of our boys and girls, the kind and' 
amount of education they may hope to attain depends, not on their own 
abilities, but on the family or the conununily into vshich they happen to 
be bom, or, worse still, on the color of their skin or the teligiMi of their 
parents. . . . 

By allowing the opportunity for tugher education to depend so largely 
on the individual’s economic status, we are not only denj'ing to millions 
of young people the chance in life to which they are entitled; w e are also 
depriving the Nation oi a vast amount of potential leadership and poten- 
tial social competence which it sorely needs. . . . 
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It i$ all too clear that whether one considers regional variations or 
urban-rural differentials, the fact is that the future citizens of the Nation 
are being bom in disproportionately large numbers in communities in 
which economic resources are the weakest, the plane of living the lowest, 
cultural conditions the poorest, and the home the least well equipped to 
contribute either to the physical well being of youth or to their intellectual 
development. . . . 

The only possible solution of the problem is, as rapidly as possible, to 
raise economic and cultural levels in our less advanced areas, and in the 
meantime to provide outside assistance that will enable tliese areas to give 
their children equal educational opportunities with all others in the 
Nation.® 

This statement fails to take into account the impossibility of 
equality for all. Raising levels is one thing. Equality is another. As 
the lower levels are raised, so are tlie higher. \Vhat was the cultural 
level of the upper classes in the so*cal]ed dark ages is now the level 
of the lower classes. The kind of job that required only elementaiy 
schooling of the applicaot a half century ago now requires second- 
ary. Similarly, the position (hat was satisfied to hire an applicant 
with a secondary school diploma now demands that he have a bac- 
calaureate degree. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
$1000 a year provided one with all the necessities and many of the 
luxuries of life. Will it do that today? 

Barriers, otlier than geographical and economic, are given as: 
the restricted curriculum of the college that tends to provide pro- 
grams for only the academically minded, the disadvantage caused 
by tile segregation of Negro schools, and the quota system. In order 
to make it possible for a qualified individual, no matter what his 
economic status, race, or creed may be, to attain *tlie kind of edu- 
cation suited to his aptibides and interests,’* the Commission made 
the following recommendations: 

1. High school education must be improved and should be provided 
for all normal youth. 

2. The time has «)me to make education through the fourteenth grade 
available in the same way that high scliool education is now available. 

•The President's Commission oo Higher Education. Higher Education for 
American Democracy; voL 1, EeabliJtiog the Coats. Harper 4 Brotiiers, New 
York. 194S, pp. 23-32 passim. 
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3. The time Im come to prcnide fiiuocia! assistance to competent 
students in the tenth through the fousteenth grades v.bo v>'Ould not be 
able to continue their education \Wthout such assistance. 

4. The lime has come to reteise the present tendency of increasing 
tuition and other student fees in the senior college beyond the fourteenth 
j-ear, and in both graduate and professional schools, fay lowering tuidoa 
costs in publicly controlled colleges and by aiding deserving students 
through inaugurating a program of scholarships and fellowships. 

5. The time has come to erpand considerably our program of adult 
education, and to mal e more of it the responsibility of our colleges and 
universities. 

6. The time has come to make public education at oil levels equally 
accessihia to all, without regard to race, creed, sex, or national origin.* 

Such a program as outlined above envisages a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of those who will be able to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of higher education, and a conesponding expansion in 
the building and staff facilities of colleges and universities. Accord- 
ing to the Cotnnussioa's idea, it seems that the burden will fall on 
the publicly supported institutions. If these axe not to become out- 
and-out assembly lines of educational production, the taxpayers of 
each state will have to be willing to tax themselves much more heav- 
ily than is the present case, or some means must be devised to make 
the desirable ^ucational opportunities available. Just as radio, es- 
pecially the F>i station, is now employed for adult education pro- 
-ams, so will television play an even larger part in the curricular 
offerings wi thin the next few years. 

It seems that the answer to our question as to who should go to 
college is not so much a query as to how candidates are to 1» se- 
lected as it is to find out where they are and then make it possible 
for them to attoid. Since it is generally admitted that even ail gifted 
individuals are not uniformly endowed, it behooves the college or 
university to broaden and liberalize its offerings so that the intel- 
lectual, the thinker, the creative genius in any medium whatsoever, 
the business man, the artist, the homemaker, the athlete, the musi- 
cian, all may become better, each in his own field and in his job 
as a dtizen because of what college has done for him. 

* Ibid., pp. lyT-SS. 
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Education for Women 

A matter of everyday expectancy, education of girls and women, 
was once nonexistent, that is, so far as schools were concerned. 
Girls learned from their mothers the duties that a woman w’as ex- 
pected to perform. And what were these duties? Everything con- 
nected witli the care and administration of a family. The girl was 
trained to become a \vife arrd a mother. Nothing of this sort was 
worthy of inclusion in the curriculum of the scliool. In fact, girls 
were not worthy of being allowed even to go to school They were 
inferior to their brothers not only physically, but mentally. The rarer 
academic heights scaled by tl»e boys were definitely beyond their 
reach and comprehension. 

Such an attitude toward education for girls was the prevailing 
one until tlie eighteenth century, when the new world across the 
Atlantic opened up doors that bad been Idtherto closed to them. 
The dominance of the male in European society was an inheritance 
from tribal days, when he was the wanior and the leader. As civ- 
ilization developed, and as society settled down into more or less 
definite patterns, the supreme position of the master of the house* 
hold and the ruler of the land persisted. Sodal equality might have 
been attained in court society, but in ordinary life, the woman was 
usually the underdog. In the new world, more and more power over 
the home fell upon the women, as they had to share with their men 
the dangers, hazards, and companionship attendant upon opening 
up the wildcniess. 

There is an old adage, “Give them an inch and they’ll take an elL" 
This is what happened in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. The very nature of the kind of life lived by the 
frontier women led gradually to the assumption on their part of a 
greater equality svith tlieir men. The give and tako of fighting com- 
mon battles, of sharing common Joys and sorrows, was bound to 
result in an increasing interest on the part of women in all the ac- 
lisiUes of Uie men of tlie family. The sister would ask her brother 
about what he was learning in the grammar sdiool or academy. She 
would even go so far as to try to do some of his lessons. She found 
that she could. What more natural than for her to begin to wonder 
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why she should not be allowed to go to school? When enough of 
them began to have the same ideas, the next step was to bring pres- 
sure to beat upon school officials to admit girls. This is what hap- 
pened in the case of the academy of the eighteenth century. 

But the barriers were still down when it came to the question of 
going to college. Men had been willing to yield to giving girls the 
advantage of secondary education, although no modification was 
made in the offerings of a school built along the lines of the classical 
tradition. In fact, girk preferred to take the same doses meted out 
to boys, because they wanted to prove that they were the intellec- 
tual equals of the boys. Indeed, research on the subject has revealed 
that girls often surpass boys in scholastic grade averages in the so- 
callcd academic areas. Nevertheless, opposition was still so strong 
against admitting women to mens colleges that “of the 61 colleges 
established in the United States by 1834, not one ‘was dedicated’ 
to the cause of women’s education. A number of female seminaries 
had been established, giving instruction in literature, art, music, and 
conduct, but riot including curricula paralleling those of institutions 
for men. In the third quarter of the last century a number of female 
seminaries became women's colleges, and state universities began to 
open their doors to women students. Many, however, believed tiiat 
such developments were a mistake, and as late as 1871 one author- 
ity stated, “If females persist in attempting to endure the rigor of 
hard study, hospitals and asylums must need be erected alongside 
of colleges for women. . . . Higher education of females is a mis- 
take full of unreason and fruitful of sorrow.*^ 

Most of the schools for women estabb'shed during the nineteenth 
century were called seminaries. Three of the most outstanding were 
established by Emma Willard in Troy, New York, Catherine Beecher 
in Hartford, Connecticut, and Mary Lyon in Mount Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. The Erst two aimed definitely at devising a curriculum that 
was different from that advocated for men. Little by little the trend 
grew to introduce and emphasize more of the subjects taught in 
men’s schools, until finally the deare for educational opportunity 
blossomed out into a demand for a type of education the same as 
that provided for men. There was no riance to obtain such an edu- 
cation in a man's school, because colleges for men simply refused 
• Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
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to have anything to do with women. Tlie only recourse for Uie 
women was to establish colleges for themselves. Vassar College be- 
came the first sych institution in 1875, although it was opened in 
1865. Other colleges were Mt Holyoke, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn 
Mawr. Just as men’s colleges were typical of the east, so did tliose 
for women become similarly an eastern product. 

This situation was not true west of the Allegheuies, where the 
restrictive social customs of the seaboard states held mucli less sway. 
Antioch College and Oberlin College, both in Ohio, were coedu- 
cational by the nuddle of the century. Other denominational col- 
leges and even state universities opened their doors to women in 
the last half of the century. Wlien this did happen, the women had 
finally attained the goal for which they had been striving, an op- 
portunity to pursue the same subjects as those studied by the men. 

We can say, then, that the characteristic female education on the 
college level has, for the post century, been on a par with man’s. 
There have been a few schools in different parts of the country tliat 
have proclaimed their individuality by laying more stress on female 
accomplislmients, although they have not bad much influence on 
Uie national program. But doubts are arising over the land as to 
tlie teleological success that has attended women’s aping of men. 
For tliat is exactly what has happened. The “I am as good as you 
are’ proclamation ivould be jubstantialed only by putdag it to the 
test. 

Now results have to be interpreted in terms of tlie purposes that 
govern an individual’s life in a particular type of society. If the fam- 
ily is an important cog in tlie social engine that keeps tlie machin- 
ery moving, then it is essential that those who run the family, the 
parents, do tlie job well. The mores of the tribe, clan, or state, de- 
termine the allocation of responsibilities between man and wife. Tlie 
father trains the son, and the mother the daughter, in whatever ac- 
tivities eacli will later be required to perform. There has been an 
agelong belief tliat to woman falls the lot of the more direct man- 
agement of tlie family. The father is the provider. In the horse and 
buggy era, the two were not too far separated. On the farm they 
were witli each other constantly. In the village, the fatlier was al- 
ways home for his meals and for the evening. There was much 
sharing in all tliat took place in the home. The learning activities of 
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son and daughter were modeled after those of the parents, the girl 
after her mother, the son after his father. The chief end of the boy 
was to prepare himself for a job. The chief end Qf the girl was to 
get married and have her own family. 

But times changed, and so did the home. Wore and more fathers 
found work in factories. They had to get up and have an early 
breakfast so as to be at work by 7 o'clock. Or, if they didn’t work in 
factories, they lived so far from their places of business, often in 
the suburbs, that they had to conunute on early and late afternoon 
trains. They didn't come home for lunch. They got home all tired 
out, just in time for dinner (or supper). That meant that the moth- 
ers had charge of the children during most of their waking hours. 
Consequently, the mothers began to exercise more control over the 
family. Another factor that separated children from their mothers 
as well as their fathers svas the compulsory school law, which com* 
• pelled youngsters in most states to attend school until they were 16. 
Mothers were thus given more leisure to spend on themselves. 

All the above social changes have coincided with the increase in 
the number of women who have had the advantages of taking 
courses in secondary schoob and colleges primarily designed for 
men. Many of these women have become intensely dbsatisfied svith 
the idea of getting married and leading what they would like to 
think of as a humdrum existence, have attempted to carve out a 
career for themselves and, in many cases, have succeeded. Then, 
after a few years as career guls or women, they have succumbed 
to the same biological urge as their sisters and have found them- 
selves husbands. In some cases they have given up the career. In 
others, they have tried to ride the (wo horses of career and home. 

If we make two assumptions: one, that people with better brains 
go to college, and, two, that those who go to college expect to get 
something out of their experiences in college that will make it worth 
while for them to attend, then it is only natural for us to ask our- 
selves if the results are commensurate with the expectations. These 
results should reveal, should tb^ not, that better social conditions 
have been effected, that the home is a better place for children, that 
family life has become more stable; and that the infeJJectual Jo’cl 
of society has been raised, Le., that more intelligence is being exer- 
cised in the conduct of all sodalaod individual enterprises. 
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In 19-10, iho group of ^ve^-cducatcd women included a larger percent- 
age of single women llian did Uie ^oup of lower educational attainment. 
This group also included tliose wfai Kportol giving birth to the fewest 
number of children. Although there lias been an increase in the fertility 
rate among tliis group up to 1947, so that the fertility differentials be- 
tween llie groups of higher and lower educational attainment have been 
narrowed, nevertheless tlic rclationdtip between fertility and amount of 
education continued to be an inverse one. In 1040, the replacement index 
of 1000 or more was reached only by those women who had not gone 
beyond tlio grade school. In 1947, for women who had had one to Uireo 
years in college, tlic index went from 672 in 1940 to 1070 in 1947 and 
for tliosc with four years from 522 to 943.* 

NVhen differences fa ages of wives in Uic various fneome groups are ac- 
counted for, fertility rates show a coosistcnl inverse rclationsliip with 
family income. . . . Married couples in the lowest income groups had a 
rate of children under S years old that was roughly two-tliirds higher tli.-ui 
tliat prevailing among couples in the liighcst income group. Tlic decline 
in rates of young duldrcn vvith advancing income is csprdally noticeable 
above the family income level of $4000 a yean’* 

Between 1010 and 1950, households contracted in size by 8 per cent. 
On the average, (hero were 3.39 persons per houseliold in March. 1950, ai 
compared to 3.67 in April, 1940. In April, 1030. there were 4.01 persons 
per liouschold.” 

“Culture-heredity," the iransoilssion of a culture complex from one 
generation to the next, demands tl»t those who arc to perpetuate it be 
immersed in the best of a culture. Surely the present birth-pattern does 
not acliievc that end, and we can even wonder whether llio situation may 
not be more Immediately alarming in Its threats of cultural erosion, and a 
quick blackout that way. . . . 

Biologically, the situation is mote alinuing than such an estimate 
indicates. . . . The brighter cliildrcn of the ^de school parents are con- 
tmually moving Into the high scliool and college brackets; and in tlie 
process tlicy aro presumably suffering Uio tamo tlcnlidiig blight which 

•Bureau of the Ccivtiis, "PopubUon Ilrport*," Current PppulaJlon ficjjortr, 
DepL of Coniuirrco Series r*20, Xo. IS, Wmhtngton, D.C., June 30, 194S, pp. 

Bureau of the Cctuua. “MantJ FtrtJlUy.- Currn^i Populution /tr^wrtr. 
Dept, of CoBunerce Series P'20. No. 27, WaahlogUm. D.C. Felnury 3. 1030, 

ItuTrau of Uifl Census. “American Hpusclwklj Decline la Ske.“ Curttni 
Pffptiktum Itcporti, Dept, of Cwnmc-rro Series P-30, No. 31, WotlJn^on, D C. 
5K-])tauhrr 27, lUSO, p. 1. 
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seems to be the inevitable concomiUnt of education as it is purvej'ed in 
the United States today. The less bri^t offspring of the high sthool 
and college groups are drifting down into the grade-school group, 
where th^ will doubtless adiieve a higher fecaondity. . . . Surely 
those who through the sieve of educational and econoiruc proficiency 
are averagely, with large individual variations, somewhat more in- 
telligent those who do not Only if it can he shown that it is possible 
to increase the butterfat content of milk by skimming it and throwing 
away the cream can ^ve be justified in viewing present birth trends com- 
placently. 

W'e might argue on the basis of the census evidence that our educa- 
tional s)'stem is primazily a lu^y effective sterilizing device. But surely 
this is i^y half the truth. Any iolelb'gent person, in position to decide on 
the basis of facts, must accept the reality that child bearing is expensive. 
It is easy to substitute luxuries for necessities in deetding what is essential 
for the rearing of children, and without too much mental anguish to 
rationalize oneself into very selfish attitudes.^ 

In 19^ and 1&47, the Population Reference Bureau, with the aid 
of a representative group of colleges and universities, made a study 
of those who had graduated 25 years previously, in 1921 and 192^ 
An isterpietadoo ^ the results was presenled by Clarence J. Gam- 
ble.** 

The male graduates of the class tff from 29 colleges report only 
1.72 children each. This is a failure to replace themselves by 18 percent. 
Xor were the results fro m 1921 more encouia^g. Thirty-five men’s 
colleges reported an average of only 1.76 children per graduate. 

The women graduates are even less productive. Those of 1922 average 
only 1.B5 chadren apiece, failing to reproduce themsdves by 36 percent. 
The wumen of 1921 from 38 colleges did only a LttJe better, with 1.43 
children. 

The difference betw'een the birthrates ai the two sexes results largely 
from the difference in numbers who married. While 92 percent of the 
1922 alumni toamed, only 75 percent of the women ^d. "rhat dieir 
family plans were almost identical, and at an unfortunately low level, was 
shown by the 1.81 for each married v-mnan and 1.S6 children for each 
married man. 

“ Robert C. Cook. “Genic and Coltaial Erosion in .Ametica,** /. Hefedttu 37, 
7t-hQ petunv 

“ Qaieoce J. Gamble, “The Cidtege Biitfarate,** /. Uerediiy, 33, 355-362 
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Gamble mentions, as did Cool^ the high cost of having children 
as a deterrent to larger families. He also has this to say about careers 
versus marriages. 

Many men graduating from college today enter the business world with 
the feeling that their primary mission is to earn prestige and power against 
competition. Because children may interfere with the attainment of such 
goals, they tend to be relegated to, at least, a secondary place ia the 
value hierarchy. As time passes the other imperatives replace cluldren 
and in the end the score is one child — or frequently none. 

Some women’s colleges instill an attitude in their students which makes 
them feel that their talents will be wasted as mere housewives. As a result, 
many graduates, even if they do not follow a career to the extent of 
spinsterhood and childless homes, strictly limit their families in order to 
continue intellectual pursuits and part-time or volunteer jobs. 

A last quotation from Gamble answers tlie question that you 
might roiso: Haven’t there always been more children bom on the 
lower Intellectual levels than on the higher, and isn’t that the same 
situation which exists today? 

Two centuries ago, when Yale’s graduates were contributing five sur* 
viving children eadi, the high mortahtij among the children of the less 
intelligent allowed a smaller proportion of that group to grow up and 
reproduce [italics mine). Today modem medicine has reduced the death 
rate of all groups, but only among the intelligent and competent is the 
birthrate low [italics mine}. To be truly democratic, all groups should 
contribute proportionally to the reproduction of the race. Those intellec- 
tually and financially able to rear luge families should do so. The burden 
of many children should not be put upon those least able and poorly 
prep.ired to raise tiiem. 

\Vhere are we now vvith respect to higher education for women? 
It is difficult, at best, to say that any one particular effect is attribut- 
able to a specific cause. The conclusion is inescapable that the at- 
titude toward marriage and ^mily is in in\erse ratio to the amount 
of education received. But whether the pursuit of a curriculum or- 
ganized for the male of the species by the female of the same is 
the responsible factor may be open to question. We repeat a state- 
ment already made, that we do not deny that woman has sufficiently 
pros'ed herself capable of siadying wbat ariginsUy planned for 
her brothers. Nor do we deny that there arc certain areas, informa- 
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tion from which may be profitably acquired by both groups. But 
we do claim that llie aping of a man's college has gone so far that 
the biological and sociological fact that a woman is a woman has 
been overlooked. 

In a study made in 1941,** 92 percent of men graduates were gain- 
fully employed, 72 percent by others, and 28 percent in business for 
themselves. Seventeen percent were in education, 15 in medicine 
and dentistry, 11 in the sciences, 5 in government, 10 in law, 2 in 
arts, and 37 in business. Of the women graduates, 91 percent were 
grouped together under gainfuUy employed 56 percent, housewives 
55 percent, and retired 4 percent. Suty-ejght percent of those gain- 
fully employed were in education, 17 percent in business, and 5 per- 
cent or less in each of the fields of medicine and dentistry, govern- 
ment, sciences, and arts. Only 45 percent of the women graduates 
had married, and 3.5 percent of these bad been divorced. 

College graduate, or not, the woman ultimately has a home of 
her own, be it one with a husband, or as a spinster. And if she does 
have a career for long or for short, she is more likely to go Into 
teaching than into any other field. Should not some differentiation 
be made in providing for her and guiding her into those courses and 
activities that vrill be more profitable to her as a woman? One of 
the best solutions to this vexing problem is posed by the president 
of Mills College. He states that there are three objectives which 
must be observed. 

First women must be consciously prepared to handle the crisis of the 
twenties and that of the forties, neither of which a man ever to 
meet. . . . 

Second, a girl enust be led to a clear and unemotional understanding of 
the peculiar development of the condition of women in our society.' . . . 

Third, and by far the most important, a young woman should study in 
an abnospheie in which it is taken for granted that women are as worthy 
of respect as men and that the thin^ they tend to do best are as significant 
and honorable as the things men tend to do best.** 

What President White suggests is that a newer land of humanism 
— die sociology of philosophy, the psychology of literature, and cul- 

**F. Lawrence Baheode, TJie United States College Graduate, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1941. 

’®Lyim NVhite, Jr, Educating Our Daughters, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1930, pp. 6i-M. 
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tural liistory, as the anlluopology of civilized peoples — be offered 
for women. Tho hand should be applied lo the “minor” arts. A study 
of Uie family must permeate Iho humanism pre\nously mentioned. 
A study of diet, textiles, clothing, costume design, interior decorat- 
ing is essential for a well-rounded life. And since she may, even 
though married, be forced to fend for herself, if her husband dies 
or she is divorced, she should, witli a view to tliis possible emer- 
gcnc)', try to prepare for the future by acquiring some skills that 
miglit later be adapted to vocational purposes. 

Hcosoru for Poor Artlcuhtlon Between Secondary School and Col- 

Icgc 

If you arc upper classmen, you well know that many wbo started 
in with you as freshmen arc no longer in school. Some of them left 
before the cod of the Crst year. Almost half of them did not return 
for their Uiird year. Aside from tho fact that many of them may 
not have intended to remain and graduate, Uiere were, as you your- 
sel\es know, diOicultics that confronted tlicm, and even you, in 
making suitable adjustments to tho new life tliat college presented. 
There were times, undoubtedly, when you, too, had a “what’s the 
use?” feeling and almost quit Somehow you managed to pull 
through, while these others succumbed. What are some of the rea- 
sons diat make it hard for many secondary school boys and girls 
to meet the challenge that college presents? 

1. The environment is a new one. Life, in general, consists of a 
succeeding series of adjustments to diangcd conditions. The young- 
ster goes from homo to the kindergarten or first grade. From the 
elementary school he goes to the junior or senior high school. Dur- 
ing this period he also goes to Sunday selural. During school, or after 
sdiool, ho finds a job. In all tlicse instances, he must adjust liimself 
to new surroundings and to new faces. If he has been sheltered too 
muclr at home, it will be more difficult for him to make himself a 
part of the new group than if he had been allowed to exercise some 
independence. Sometimes Uie family moves to anotlier locality. The 
problem of adjustn^ent is Uien a more abrupt one. Everybody has 
to begin anew. Some have no difficulty, others have a hard time. 

And so it is willi colleges. Vou come from all kinds of homes, all 
kinds of communities, and all kinds of schools. If, in all these in- 
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stances, you have kept pretty much to yourself, if you have never 
spent a night away from home, and if you have never participated 
in any form of activity such as athletics, dramatics, or band, you 
may feel like a lost soul. Of course, you will be homesick for a while, 
but that phase of nostalgia wU soon pass in the excitement of orien- 
tation week, getting acquainted with dormitory mates, and signing 
up for courses. If you put yourself out to meet others halfway, you 
will soon lose yourself, more or less, in the swim of things. But 
there are those who never do get over the feeling of strangeness 
and aloofness that assails them when they come to the campus. To 
themselves they appear to be so small and insignificant that tliey 
just cant come out of tlieii shells of inferiority and break loose. 
This may be particularly true where the school is a large one, and 
where it is easy to be submerged in the bigness of everything. The 
small college may make this type of adjustment an easier one. 

2. There is a new-found freedom that greets the college student, 
a Iteedom that he may much abuse. In the secondary school be has 
been held responsible for going to 4 or 5 classes daily and going 
to the library or study hall when he had no classes. Attendance was 
taken every period. Then, when he came to college, he found that 
he had to go to class only 15 or 16 periods a week, and that what 
he did with the rest of his time was his own business. And that 
certainly is what it does become. He puts ofi ui»til tomorrow "the 
evil day thereof " he “joes'’ and cokes. In fact, he enjoys himself 
mightily. When the day of reckoning comes, he draws a zero. He 
packs up and goes home. 

3. Many of you discovered that the course in freshman composi- 
tion was a regular bugbear. In fact, it was tough. The plaint that 
the secondary school did not prepare you to make a smooth transi- 
tion from secondary school to college is so universal that secondary 
schools ought to wake up and take notice. By the time you became 
high school seniors, most of you, even if not all, had a rather defi- 
nite idea that you were or were not going to try to go to college. 
Your school had this information about you. Why it didn’t do some- 
thing about it is one of those mysteries that can be explained only 
as due to inertia. 

4. Closely allied to the difficulty you experience in English com- 
position is the inexperience you have had with essay examinations 
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and term reports. In so many secondary schools the only kind of 
examination that you liave taken is of the objective type, where you 
have checked “true” or “false,” have filled in blank spaces, have 
matched items with each other, and liave made 1 choice out of 4 
or 5. You have not been given the experience of uriting out in essay 
form what you actually Imow about anything. It is true that the ob- 
jective examination is coming into favor among colleges and uni- 
versities, but the essay examination is stilJ in use. The preparation 
of term reports also presents a problem to you. You haven't been 
taught how to prepare them. 

5. You have never learned how to study. What we mean is that 
you have not learned how to make the best use of your time, how 
to budget it, so that you might do all the things you want to do. In 
your secondary school you may not have had to do much homework. 
In college, it’s all homework. Every bit of preparation has to be done 
on your own time. Your professor doesn’t have any oversight or 
supervision of how you do your work or when you do it. In fact, 
very seldom does be take the time or trouble to tell you how to 
study. You are on your own. 

6. You don’t know how to use the library ar>d you are afraid to 
go there. How to find what you want in the card catalog is some- 
thing that you haven’t learned. In secondary school, if you did use 
the hbrary, you probably asked for the book you wanted or you got 
It off the open shelf. But even if you do get the book you want, you 
haven’t learned how to get out of it what you need. 

7. You find courses quite similar to those you have had in the 
secondary school. You have assumed that they are identical. What 
you do, then, is to coast along for tire first few weeks. Then, all of a 
sudden, you come to something new. You have been taking things 
so easy that you are caught unawares. You then become discouraged 
and become a drifter in tlie course. 

8. You fail to take your academic life seriously. Early in your 
career )'OU are encouraged to participate in one activity or more. 

If you have bad this type of e:q>crience in the secondary scliool, 
tlie adjustment along tJiis line will be easy. But if not, then you 
may “lose sight of the woods for the trees." You may spend so much 
time on the activity side of your life that the academic side will 
suffer to such an extent that you may find yourself “out in the cold." 
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9. The last in our list of probl«QS of adjustoent is concerned 
with finance. It is astounding to leam how little some people know 
about the annual costs of attending college. This is especially true 
of those who have serious purposes in attending college but who 
are low in financial reserves. They come to school with barely 
enough money to pay tuition costs and to see them through ttie first 
few weeks. It becomes absolutely necessary for them to procure a 
job of some kind. Often the job takes so much time that the indi- 
vidual has little time to study. Worse than that, he must keep his 
nose so close to the grindstone that he must pass up the opportunity 
to participate in any of the activities of campus life. Sometimes the 
burden becomes so heavy that he finds it better to quit school and 
seek regular employment. 

What Arc Schools and Colleges Doing to Improve the Articulation 
Bettceen Them? 

We have discussed the causes for unsatisfactory adjustment be- 
tween secondary school and college. Some of these, of as entirely 
personal nature, cannot be dicumvented by the school But there 
are vvays in which both the secondary school and the college can 
assist in lessening, not elimioatiog, certain elements in poor articula- 
tion. 

1. College day. One day in the year, representatives from the col- 
leges that the students are most likely to attend will visit the school- 
One of these representatives will discuss the values of a college 
education and the kind of preparation that you need to make. Tben 
you all have the privilege of lia\iDg a conference \vith as many of 
tiiese representatives as you svish to see concerning items that are 
related to their particular schools. You will receive catalogs and 
publicity pamphlets that treat of both the academic and the activity 
life of the college. 

2. The excursion. This type of activity is carried on in two ways. 
The college invites musical organizations, speech groups, student 
councils, etc., to meet on its campus, thereby aSording the secondary 
school pupils a chance to see wtmt the campus is like. Familiarity is 
an enemy to strangeness. Senior dasses often plan an excursion as 
part of their senior week festivities. These excursions sometimes in- 
clude a tour of the campusesof the major state schools. 
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3. A class in senior Englidt. Such a class sliould have for its ex- 
press purpose that of orienting the pupil to those phases of college 
life that it can best scn-c. These are: exercises in grammar, Engli^ 
composition, bow to use the card catalog, how to males digests of 
artides lliat are read, how to make ao outline, how to write a term 
report, how to study outside of class, how to write an essay exami- 
nation. Students who are fortunate enough to receive such assist- 
ance as this will rise up and call their teachers blessed. Such a 
course as the one described should be a requirement, if possible, 
for all those who are planning to go to college. 

4. The senior homcroonu What is done here depends upon the 
size of the school. In the small sdiool it ^^ ould be folly for all the 
seniors to have os their project a study of college life. In cases such 
as this, Uic matter becomes a personal one between a certain teacher 
and the one or more planning to go to college. This teacher can give 
the interested pupils catalogs and pamphlets put out by those insU- 
tuHons that they might \vant to attend. He can also suggest the read- 
ing of some books diat deal with college life.** In the large school, 
the group tliat is pUnoing to go to college can meet as a separate 
homeroom or as on ertracurricular group. In either cose, a once-a- 
week meeting \viU be devoted to a study of adjustment to college. 
These are the more likely topics that pupils will be interested to 
investigate: various kinds of colleges, the advantages of small and 
large institutions, the outstanding fields in each institution, the 
methods of making out course selections, required and elective sub- 
jects, the differences in the degrees offered, dormitory accommoda- 
tions, the social life of the campus, the opportunities to participate 
in various kinds of extracurricular activities, the requirements for 
mcmbersliip in honorary societies, campus geography, i.e., the loca- 
tion of the various buildings, tbe different kinds of cost, tuition, 
textbooks, board and lodging, fraternhy dues, and pocket money, 
and tlie opportunities and remuneration for work. It is also worth 
while to have some former pupil of Uie school now in college talk 
to the group about his experiences and answer questions. 

5. Orientation week. Freshman students are required to come a 
week or a few days before school opens in the fait They are taken 

McConn, PlarmVrig Jw CeOege, FtwieTitk K. Coropwiy, PWiW 

delphia, 1037. 
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on a tour of the campus, lectured to by faculty members and promi- 
nent student representatives, given aptitude and placement tests, 
all with a view to making sure that these incoming students don’t 
get lost and that any feelings of strangeness they may have will be 
worn oil sooner than if the orientation week had not been available. 

6. Illustrated materials and brochures. Independent colleges have 
universally engaged in the practice of publishing very attractive 
dodgers, pamphlets, and brochures extolling the merits of the in- 
stitution and acquainting the prospective student with its char- 
acteristics and traditions. State-supported schools have adopted this 
practice. The aim is to break down the reserve of the individual by 
letting lum in on the inner life of the school, so that, unconsciously, 
as it were, he begins himself to feel a part of the institution, even 
before he arrives on its campus. 

7. Visiting day. Graduates of the high school are invited to return 
for a special convocation or college day to talk to present seniors on 
dicir experiences and to relay to the seniors any bits of counsel and 
advice daat may set their minds at ease with respect to such prob- 
lems of orientation as are causing them any feeling of uneasiness. 

Any one, or any combination, of the above methods may serve 
as useful agents in combatting that gap, which in spite of all preach- 
ments, still exists behveen the spring of high-school graduation and 
the entering of college three or four months later. 

What Is College Success? 

There is much talk about the relationship between success in col- 
lege and success in later life. Several studies have been made in an 
effort to measure this relationship. Before we look into any of these 
studies, however, it might be well for us to consider those elements 
that are associated with svKxess in college and those connected 
with success in life after college. First we shall present the college 
side. 

1. A high scholastic record. This is the usual interpretation of 
success in college. If it culminates in election to Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, or a professional honorary, even greater success has been 
achieved. 

2. Membership in a fraternity or sorority. This is success on the 
social level. 
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3. TTominencc in campus life. There are various ways in which 
success is measured along this line. 

a. Membership on the varsi^ team of one sort or another 

b. Being granted a "letter" 

c. Captain of a varsity team 

d. Campus queen. With the multiplicity of queens selected or 
chosen for so many different interests, it is possible that 
this type of success may be considerably dieapened in 
value. 

e. Presidentof astudentorganizatfon 

f. President of the student governing body 

g. Member of the student governing body 

h. Member of a campus honorary 

i. Being a member of a lot of organizations 
Being editor or on the editorial staff of the student paper 

^ Editor of the yearbook 

i. Star in a campus theatrical production 

■ m. Member of the glee club or similar organization 

n. Clieerleadcr 

4, Newspaper publiciitj 

Just as in life outside the school, success, of a type, is measured 
by the number of times your name is mentioned in the paper and 
the prominence of its display. Campus rods arc especially anxious 
for this type of publicity. It is important that their names be men- 
tioned, if only in a list with other names. Another e\idence of this 
type of success is the number of lines you can append under your 
name in the senior annual. 

Success in Adult Life 

By way of comparison, it is necessary to list those dements of 
success by which lire world gauges its people of prominence and 
preeminence. In a society in which the material side of life plays 
sucli a large part, success is usually measured la terms of the ma- 
terial. Let us see what some of these measures are. 

1. Financial reward, or just plain moneij. Size of income is the 
norm most commonly adhered to. There is a widespread notion 
among people in general that teachers, the profession that many of 
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you are planning to follow, are not successful because tlieir salaries 
do not equal in amount Utose received by tlic majority of otlier pro- 
fessional people in tlie community. 

2. Poiition, or the type of job that one holds. Here we have a 
whole category of rant. It correlates rather highly with income. 
Your success in life grows as you mount the ladder of position. Ac- 
cording to tills point of view, the president of a company is more 
successful than the vice-president, he more than the oSicc manager, 
he more than the factory superintendent, he more than the fore- 
man, he more than tlic machinist, and he more than the common 
laborer. In reverse order, wc have the classroom teaciier, the 
department chairman, the dean of boys, the vice-principal, the 
principal, the assistant superintendent, and the superintendent. 
Whoever is at the top is, by the virtue of this position, deemed more 
successful than anyone under him. 

3. Position, or place in society. In spite of our protestations that 
we, in a democracy, do not have a caste system, deep down in our 
yearning hearts wc do look up to those who are called our "first 
families." Priority, “they were the first to arrive and settle hero* and 
time, "they have lived here for five gencralJons," combine to build 
up a form of social prestige that tends to set these families aside as 
something special. It is true that newcomers often break into this 
charmed circle through sheer weight of money and position, but 
usually it is, more or less, a closed corporation. For one on the out- 
side to marry into this group is a real achievement. HoUingshead 
gives a good description of this group.” 

4. Fame, or reputation. Here we have an admiration for the man 
who has done something particularly well and who is rewarded by 
the plaudits of his fellow workers, by some special organization, or 
by the world at large. We have the Pulitzer awards and the Nobel 
prizes as examples of outstanding awards. Organizations give prizes 
for especially excellent contributions or performances. Election to 
office is another method of recognition. Having a book adopted by 
one of the book clubs for its monthly distribution, being selected 
as die winner in an amateur contest, building an automobile that is 

A. B. HoUingshead, £2mCou.ti,*« Youth, Tohn Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
1949, pp. 84-90. 
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within reach of the common man, disco^’ering an arresting agency 
for diabetes, being an outstanding interpreter of folk music, all 
these accomplishments enter into our conception of the successful 

5. Publicity, or public meniion. To put it baldly, what this 
amounts to is the number of times your name appears ia the paper 
or any other type of publication. Tbe theory ia ^at constant repeti- 
tion will cause people to believe that you really are an important 
figure. Advertising witers and make-up artists use this mctliod to 
perfection. If you see the name of a product or hear it mentioned 
over the radio often enough you come to believe that it must be a 
good thing for you to buy. And so it is with publicity. If you see 
somebody's name in the paper over and over again, you begin to 
think that he must be somebody. In fact, that is the way that many 
reputations are buOt. In many instances, of course; there is a sound 
basis for the publici^, such as in tbe case of Albert Eiiutclo, but in 
others it is phony. 

One measure of publicity is the indusion of on individual’s name 
among the American Men of Science or in Who’s Who in America. 
En this case, it is not a matter of repetition, rather it is one of ex- 
clusion. 13y the latter term we mean that tbe people who have been 
left out are not considered as successful achievers as those whose 
names arc induded. 

A side-kick of publicity is notoriety. We think of publicity as 
being on the sincere side. Notoriety, on tJie other hand, is spectacu- 
lar and somewhat valueless. Illustrations arc: the woman who has 
one divorce after anotlier, a prominent gambler in New York or 
Florida, the man who marries several women, the person who tries 
to swim tlie English Channel, the individual who swallows goldfish, 
and the person who sits on a flagpole. 

Can we now make parallel cases out of these hvo L'sts of success? 
What is there in one list that compares to something in tbe other? 
Tbe tangible awards of success in college are those of high scholastic 
records. In life they are financial returns. Extracurricular honors are 
matdied by position in an organization. Social position in one corre- 
lates in with social position in the other. Publicity in college is com- 
parable with fame, reputation, and publicity in adult life. 
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Success in College and in Adult Life 
^Vhat evidence have we Uiat there Is any correlation between the 
measures of success in college and those out in life? All of )OU, no 
doubt, realize the difficulty that faces anyone who attempts to dis- 
co\'cr possible connections between these two factors. We have pre- 
sented to you a list of some of the measures of success in college 
and m life. The attempt to correlate an item in one set willi one in 
the other is one that would have to be handed over to Nemo, the 
robot brain. Even then, such a large number of individuals would 
have to be a part to the study that the mere clerical work involved 
in gathering the data to be transmitt€?d to Nemo would be almost 
insurmountable. 

This does not imply that no studies have been made. Certainly 
there have been such. But they have been piecemeal affairs, viz., 
what became of the graduates of such-and-such college, how many 
got into Who's Who, what happened to tlic Phi Betes, what did the 
athletes make of themselves, vvhat about the B.M.O.C.'s? Even tlicn, 
the numbers involved and the geographical areas dealt with were 
not suffidenUy oil-inclusive for anyone to make any dcBnite state- 
ments one way or another. In the &st place, we have to agree upon 
what vve mean by "success." The word has such tangible and in- 
tangible meanings. In the materialistic and stcreot)'pcd sense with 
which most people regard it, success means either "how much 
money he earns" or "bow high a position he holds in his job." An 
Amherst study** employed seven criteria: internationally known, 
national prominence, local prominence, average success for a college 
graduate, mediocre career, relatively unskilled work, failure — not 
self-supporting, and criimnal or shady record. Said Pressey, 'Older 
students are maladjusted to college work and college life, with con- 
sequent handicap in adulthood. Late ^duation too mu^ reduced 
the number of most vigorous years in the prune of life, which might 
have gone into most energetic initiatian of life career. It is believed 
that such findings argue for a judicious acceleration of educational 
programs, especially for veterans, and argue against peacetime con- 
scription." 

S L. Pressey, “Age of Ci^lege Ciadtuboa and Success in Adult Life," 
Appt PsvcJwJ . 30, 226-235 (19^) 
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Tbe above study of success ivas based on prominence achieved 
with respect to the job. Another study of acliievement in college 
and in later life“ defined success in a similar manner. It dealt with 
the "relative degree of achievement in the field in which the in- 
dividual was engaged," by the 1896-1916 graduates of Wesleyan 
University. The high scholarship group was most successful; the 
high extracurricular activity group next; with the low scholarship 
and low extracurricular activity groups about equal, with a slight 
margin in favor of the low scholarship group. The figures pre- 
sented are definite evidence that the groups of Wesleyan alumni, as 
selected for the purposes of this study, do tend to succeed in their 
chosen vocations according as they have succeeded in college, 
whether in scliolarship or extracurricular activities." 

A study of success as measured by salary was that made by the 
Bell Telephone System. The criterion of success was “present salary, 
related to the number of years since graduation and weighted to 
eliminate geographical variations." Tbe conclusions, as stated by 
the report, were that "the results . . . indicate that high schol- 
arslilp, substantial campus achievement, early graduation and 
Imme^'ate employment in the Bell System are significantly favor- 
able factors for success in its work. . . . Scholarship seems to be 
the most significant single index of success. Tbe combination of 
favorable factors such as high scholarship and substantial campus 
achievement increases the likelihood of success but by no means 
assures it in all cases. It is clear that each man's interest in his work, 
the satisfaction of his basic motives . . ■ and his ability to adjust 
himself to his environment are almost as important elements in 
success. Proper self-analysis and guidance in Ujo choice of a voca- 
tion are essential to it.”* 

Jepson®' claims that success in college (which be fails to define) 
is due to: “(1) memory, (2) desire to get good grades, (3) ability 
to read well, (4) possession of an open mind, (5) willingness to 
accept, (8) mere inertia, and (7) persistence; whereas success in 

>*T. A. Langlie and Eldredgc Asliton, “Achievement in College ami in Later 
Li/e," Pcrxnnct Joumcl, 0, 450— iS4 (1931). 

“Donald S. Bridgman, “Success in CoU^e and Business,” Pericnntl 
/oomo/, 0, 1-19 (1930). 

Victor Jepson, “Scholastic Proficiency *od Vocational Success, Educ. end 
Pti/chcl. Meaniretiunt, 2, 623-624 (1951}. 
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earning a living is due to: (1) drive, (2) desire, (3) shrewdness, 
(4) ruthlessness, and (S) showmansbip." There is a seeming paral* 
lei bebveen numbers 2, 5, and 7 of the first set and numbers 1 and 2 
of the second, although anyone who has had intimate dcah'ngs with 
undergraduates is aware of the presence among tlicm of the last 
three of the second set Many students “get by" on shrewdness and 
display of showmanship, while some are even ruthless in their efforts 
to acliieve campus honors. 

There is no wide difference between the results of the several 
studies that attempt to show relationships between “success” in 
college and that in adult life. At times, the conclusions are slightly 
negative.” But, when all is said and done, when tJie last verse of 
the song has been sung, the consensus is that a combination of good 
scholarship and active participation in extracurricular campus life 
is as good an indication as any of success cither in salary earned or 
position achieved. 

Termaa” puts his Bnger very deftly on the situation when he 
says; 'The most important factors suggested by my data arc two: 
a difference in the desire to achiese, and a difference in what is 
commonly called emotional stability or personality adjustment Con* 
traiy to the Lange>Eicbbaum theory that great achievement is 
usu^y associated svilh emotional tensions which border on the ab- 
normal, in my gifted group success is associated with stability, with 
absence rather than presence of disturbing conflicts — in short with 
happiness of temperament and freedom from excessive frustration.” 

This discussion on success would be incomplete if it did not end 
with a statement that appeared in a box on the editorial page of 
CoUiers several years ago. In aonounciag the death of a dear friend 
of his, the editor said that this friend had lived in this one com- 
munity all his life, that he had never traveled to amount to anything, 
that be had never done anytiung spectacular to attract attention, 
but that, when he died, the whole town mourned the passing of a 
friend. This man, said the editor, was the most successful man be 
had been privileged to knmv, 

” R. E. Thorolull and Camey t “Eitra-Cunicular Activity and Suc- 

cess," School and Saci£ly, July 28, 1925. 

“ Louis M Tertnan, *Tae Vocational Successes of IntcDectually Gifted In- 
dniduals." Occupation*, 20, 43^1-435 (1S42). 
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Topics roR Investigation 

1. Talk ivith your college friends and make a list of iheir reasons for 
going to college. How do their reasons compare with or differ from 
those presented in this chapter? 

2. Think of the teachers you have had. Have the methods used by your 
various teachers served to liberalize education? List the methods that 
you feel did tend to liberalize eduoadoa. 

3. Do you believe that the required courses in your college contribute 
to your acquinng a general education? In what way do they con- 
tribute or inhibit? 

4. What criteria does the college or university you are attending use in 
determining who may enter the school? 

5. What provisions are made to help those students that need financial 
aid to attend college? 

0. Are high schools making any effort to determine who should go to 
college? U so, in what ways? 

7. LooUng back, decide bow your high school could have helped you to 
meet the problems of college. In what ways were you helped by your 
high school? 

8. How did the college succeed or foil in making the transition from 
high school to college as ea^ ns possible for you? 

9. List the qualities that you feci are valuable in achieving success in 
college. 

10. List the qualities that you feel are valuable in achieving success in 
the economic world. Are the qualities that promote success in college 
the same as those that promote success in the economic world? 

11. Describe someone you know who has not been to college and yet 
whom you consider to bo liberally educated. 
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T flE refrain of an old'time song. “I don't know where 
I’m going, but I'm oona my way” reflects the attitude of 
those w’ho live a hand-to-mouth caistcncc. *'\Vme, women, and song” 
is another way of stating the philosophy of ephemeral transitoriness> 
"Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die” is the excuse for a 
typo of beliavior that really docs not care what happens one way or 
another. The opposite admonition occurs in that bit of age-old ad- 
vice, “Co to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise." 

All these epigmnts or aphorisms ore evidence that man has long 
been giving thought to the wbys and wherefores of his sojourn on 
earth. At first when bis wants were purely physical, bis main task 
was to make it possible for him to stay alive. His thoughts, such as 
they were, were cancerned with ways and means to keep himself 
fed, to protect himself from the dements by means of shelter and 
clothing, to ward oil the attacks of beasts and human enemies, and 
to procure a mate. But, as time went on and man become more 
and more domesticated, to the point where all his efforts were no 
longer directed toward mere self-preservation, he had the time or 
leisure to begin to wonder about himself. He began to try to explain 
some of the physical and social phenomena of his a2\ironmcnt. 
What was the thunder? Why did the lightning strike and destroy? 
What were these dreams that crept into the unconscious sleep of 
night? Why did men die? What became of them when they did die? 
Why, even, was a man perfectly well one day and laid low with 
some strange malady the next? 
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Sudt qucslionj, and more, bfjjan to trouble liir av^-'^cnlng mind. 
Tlic causes lio sought and thought Iw found were in tenns of Ids 
owTi experiences. Since his experiences were limited, Ids explana- 
tions of his experiences were likewise limited. All he could inuginc 
was tliat tlicrc were some oubide agencies, benign and inabgn. who 
were respoiuiblc for the good or ill that befell him. Tlicn he liegan 
to dcuse riles, incantations, and cercniunies that would placate llic 
evd demons and ctirr)' favor with the good ones. When he com- 
pared notes witli oilier men who were Ujing to find answers to the 
same problems, he discos cri-d that certain rituals carried on by 
llicin seemed to effett the same results. That b what happened in 
the majority of the cases. If, for some reason, the expected result 
did nut eventuate, the cause for the failure was in (he ritual. 

Tlius we have the beginnings of religion, science, and philosophy. 
It is easy to lump all these togeUicr and call them by one name, 
superstition. Tlic word superstition has attached to ibclf a some- 
what undesirable connotation, but. after all, wliat is superstition 
but a common-senso, everyday, mctlwxl to explain the universe? 
The diScrcncc between superstition and science is tliat the former 
judges results as they seem to appear, overlooking or ignoring any 
exceptions that might have arisen, whereas science accepts results 
only when based on reproducible experimental evidence. In many 
eases the conclusions we the same. But when one's own experience 
b hb only source of evidence, for him the rcsulb arc just as bind- 
ing as they are for the true scientbt. .\nd he acts accordingly. 

And so, out of the mass of superstition tliat shapes the rites and 
mores of a group, there emerges a set of beliefs that form the basb 
for Individual and corporate action. These beliefs become tlic guid- 
ing principles of all informal and formal education imposed by the 
elders of the group upon themselves and upon their children. As 
times change and a new order arises, the objectives or goab of edu- 
cation and life tend to follow suit, although there will be a certain 
amount of lag between the new order and reformubtion of the 
goab. Such a lag is an expected concomitant of any sodal institu- 
tion, be it church or school. Sometimes these goab are not expressly 
stated in just so many words, but their essence b incorporated in 
the folkways of the group. 

In our dbcussioD of the backgrounds of education, the early sec- 
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onclary schools in our o%vn rauntiy, and tlie secondary systems 
abroad, one of the chief items of interest was the variety in aims of 
education characterizing the different groups. Although the com- 
mon element among all was preparation for citizensliip, it was citi- 
zenship itself that differed in interpretation. Among primitive groups 
it was tlie life of the warrior, among the Creeks, flie mentally well- 
balanced and physically poised leader of the state, among the Ro- 
ujans the orator-knight, in medieval tiroes, tlie km'ght and the priest, 
in English schools, the gentlemen, in France, the scholar, in Ger- 
many, the patriot, and in Russia, the corrununist. 

Each phase of society has had in mind tlie adage, TTrain up a 
child in the \vay ho should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it." Where disagreement has entered has been in the interpre- 
tation of what is meant by "in the way he should go." Ever since 
tho time that man discovered bow to express his thoughts in perma- 
nently recorded form we Sad opinions relative to what is the good 
life, and suggestions {oe'attainwQ it. The names of many famous 
men ore attached to the wording of such life formulas: Plato, Jesus, 
Confucius, Buddha, Jerome, Mohammed, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Froebcl, Rousseau, etc. 

The Objectives of Herbert S;>ci>cer 

We shall not take the time to present the educational philosophy 
and tlieories of aU those whose names arc listed. For our purpose, 
and for our understanding of todays secondary scliool we shall 
trace our steps back only three-quarters of a century to an English- 
man who has exerted a profound influence on out own type of sec- 
ondary education and tliose who have directed iL Herbert Spencer, 
as an ardent disciple of Damin and JJuaJey, became especially in- 
terested in the place that science should have in the education of 
British youth. He was equally interested in the field of sociology. 
In fact, his own curiosity in the physical and social world was al- 
most insatiable. He wanted to know the reasons for everything and 
he wanted otlier people to share both his entliusiasm and Iiis great 
store of information. He also realized that the secondary scliools of 
Great Britain were paying scant, if any, attention to science or soci- 
ology, A curriculum crammed with language study was all that was 
offered. And the underlying principle was that of formal or mental 
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discipline, the same educational philosophy tliat determined the 
pronouncements oC our own Committee of Ten- 
Spencer was so critical of the secondary education of his day that 
he wrote and published in the Westminster Review, the Sorih Brit- 
ish fiecietc, and the British Quarterfy Review of 1861 a series of 
four essays on the subject of education. One of the most famous of 
these was the one entitled What Knowledge is of Moit Worth. In 
this essay Spencer hud the foundation for much that was to ia- 
duence the thinking and proposals of every ^up that met to debate 
and discuss the problems of secondary education. 

How to li%e? — that is the essential question for us. N'ot how to live in 
the mere material sense only, but in the widest sense. The genera] prob* 
lem which comprehends every special problem is — the right ruling of 
conduct in all directions and under all circtunstanccs. In what way to 
treat the body; in what way to treat tbe mind; in what way to manago our 
affairs; in what way to bring up a family; in what way to behave as a 
dtizen: ia what way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature 
supplies— bow to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of our* 
selves and others— bow to live completely? .\sd this being the great thing 
needful for us to learn, is. by consequence, the great thing w-hidt educa* 
non has to teach. . . . 

Our first step most obviously be to dassify, in the order of their inr* 
poitance, the leading lands of activity whitb constitute hTimnw life. They 
may be catoraQy arranged into:— 

1. Those activities whi^ directly minister to self-preservation; 

2. Tl«3se activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation; 

3. Those activities which have for tbw end the rearing and disciplining 
of offspring; 

4. Those activities which are iovolved in the maintenance of proper soaal 
and political relatiocu; 

5. Those miscellaneous activities which up tbe leisure part of life, 
devoted to the gratification ti the tastes and fedings. 

That these stand in sometlnng like their true order of subordination, it 
needs no tong consideration to show. The actions and precautions, by 
which, bom moment to moment we secure personal safe^, must clearly 
all<s»hiess.Co*slAthesftbfe-av2iasi,v^fOTasA'as'Mifei'!aJt. 
of all surrounding objects and movements, or how to giude himself among 
diem, he would pret^' certainly lose his life the first time he went into the 
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street; notwitlistanding any amount of learning he might have on other 
matters. And as entire ignorance in all other directions would be less 
promptly fatal than entire ignorance in this direction, it must be admitted 
that knowledge immediately conducive to self-preservation is of primary 
importance. 

That next after direct self-presen'ation comes the indirect self-preserva- 
tion which consists in acquiring tho means of living, none ‘will question. 
That a man's industrial functions must be considered before his parental 
ones, is manifest from the fact that, speaking generally, the discharge of 
the parental functions is made possible only by the previous discharge 
of tiro industrial ones. The power of self-maintenance necessarily preced- 
ing the power of maintaining offspring, it folbws that knowledge needful 
for self-maintenance has stronger claims than knowledge needful for fam- 
ily welfare — is second in value to none save knowledge needful for im- 
mediate self-preservation. 

As the family comes before tbe State in order of time — os the bringing 
up of children is possible before the State exists, or when it has ceased to 
be, whereas the State Is rendered possible only by the upbringing of 
children; it follows that tho dudes of the parent demand closer attention 
than Uioso of the citizen. Or, to use a further argument— since the good 
of a society ultimately depends upon the nature of its citizens; and since 
the nature of its ciUz^s is more modifiable by early training than by any- 
thing else; wo must conclude that tho welfare of the family underb’es the 
welfare of society. And hence knowledge directly conducive to the first, 
must take precedence of knowledge directly conducive to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasurable occupation which fill up the leisure 
left by graver occupations — the enjoyment of music, poetry, painting, 
etc. — manifestly imply a pre-existing society. Not only is a considerable 
development of tliem impossible without a long-established social union; 
but tlieir very subject-matter consists in great part of social sentiments and 
sympathies. Not only does sodety supply tbe conditions to their growth; 
but also the ideas and sentiments they express. And, consequently, that 
part of human conduct which ccmslilutes good citizenship is of more mo- 
ment than that which goes out in accomplishments or exercise of the 
tastes; and, in education, preparation for the one must rank before prep- 
aration for the other.’ 

Spencer Uien preceded to discuss each of his 5 objectives in 
greater detail. Then he summed up all his arguments for educa- 
tional reform in the following statements: 

^ Herbert Spencer, Education, D. Appleton & Company, Lie., New Sbrfc, 

1860 , pp. 11 - 16 . 
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Thus the question to which we set out — What knowledge is of most 
worth? — the uniform reply is — Science. This is the verdict on all counts. 
For direct self-preservation, or the maintenance of life and health, the 
all-important knowledge is—Sciente. For that indirect self-preservation 
v\hich we call gaining a livelihood, the knorvledge of greatest value is — 
Science. For the due discharge of parental functions, the proper guidance 
is to be found only in — Science. For that interpretation of national life, 
past and present, without which the citizen cannot rightly regulate his 
conduct, the indispensable key is — Science. Alike for the most perfect 
produedon and highest enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful 
preparation is still — Science. And for purposes of discipline — intellectual, 
moral, religious,— the most efficient study is, once more— Science. 

No one has written with such assurance and posiUveness in be- 
half of any educational panacea. But Spencer felt that, to get bis 
idea across, he had to hammer it into the minds of his British and 
American readers, minds that were obsessed with a firm belief in 
the mind and training efficacy of the classics. And so, in addition 
to claiming everything for the content of science, Spencer also as- 
severated its power to train the mind equally as well as the classics. 

TJv! Theory of Formal Discipline 
This theory of mental or formal discipline, which formed the 
warp and woof of all educational philosophy until the twentieth 
century, was the simplest and most satisfying theory under which 
our schools have operated- Based on the old theory of faculty psy- 
chology, that the training or exercise of one mental function was 
transferred automatically to another, it assumed that the more diffi- 
cult the subject that was studied the more effective it was as a means 
of disciplining the mind. Consequently, an important corollary was 
that the reason for a pupil's failure svas his unsvillingness to leam 
or to apply himself to learning rather than to any innate incapacity. 
For that reason teachers could, with the utmost equanimity, flunk 
pupils right and left. These teachers knew nothing of the theory of 
individu^ differences, because such a theory had not been pro- 
pounded until the turn of the last century. 'ITieirs was a one-track 
mind when it came to judging the results of their teaching. De- 
pending upon drill and memoriter methods of learning, similar in 
land to the calisthenic exercise of the gymnasium, they failed a 
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boy because he wouldn’t learn, not because he couldn’t. Further- 
more, their consciences were salved by the thought that the boy 
who flunked would be able to gel a job, anyway, and so would not 
be a burden on society. Compulsory age school laws did not stand 
in their way. Even in 1891 Ihe average upper age limit for com- 
pulsory attendance was only 145 years.* 

Tliere are still large numbers of teachers, especially on the col- 
lege level, who believe in tl»e doctrine of mental or formal dis- 
cipline. When asked by their students the reasons for taking the 
subjects in a liberal arts course, their answer all too often is that 
these subjects will train the mind. What they do not know or realize 
is tliat the study of individual differences carried on by Thorndike 
and others has proved that it was the superior ability of pupils that 
enabled them to master such diiBcult subjects as Latin and algebra, 
and that it was not (he study of these subjects that effected the 
superior abUity of these same pupils. As Wdliam James has said, 
“No amount of culture would seem capable of moi/ying a man’s 
general retentiveness.”* The tenet of the adherents to the doctrine 
of formal disdpUne may be slated as a belief that the study of Latin 
will remove the pimples from one’s face, put on a white collar, 
crease the trousers, and shine the shoes. In other words, it will give 
one tlie appearance of being a gentleman and a man of the world. 

Transfer of Training 

It is the ability, then, of the individual himself that determines to 
a large extent how well be does in the pursuit of knowledge and 
information and the use that be makes of them. So it is easy to see 
why some succeed and otlters fail. The men who have done much 
to bring to us an understanding of the place that varying abilities 
play in the learning process are E. L. Thorndike and C. H. Judd. 
According to Thorndike, transfer of improved efficiency, or transfer, 
as it will be called in this discussion, takes place when there are 
identical elements present in tw'o or more situations. “If a person 
studies or practices subject matter A, a specific improvement in A 

* EncyclcpeJla of Educational Itesearch, Tl»e AfacnuUan Company. New 

York, 1941, p. 355. , 

* William James, Taikt to Teachers on Psychohgy and to Students on Life $ 
Ideals, Ileniy Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1900. 
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is expected. This is called learning. Beyond this specific improve- 
ment there is usually a spread of the effect of study or practice 
which enables the person to learn B, C, or D more easily than would 
otherwise have been the case. This spread is called transfer of train- 
ing, which is based on the theory that regards leaning as not wholly 
specific in character and emph^izes the tendency for learning in 
one field to spill over and affect other fields.”* 

Thorndike’s theory of common or identical elements with respect 
to content and method assumes a certain amount of automatic trans- 
fer, i.e., the transfer takes place because of the presence of the com- 
mon elements. As such, it borders too closely on the doctrine of 
formal discipline, in which automatic, or unconscious, transfer was 
the deus ex machina. Judd's theory of the generalizing mind seems 
much nearer the real explanation. According to him the mind must 
be aware, consciously aware, of the similarities that exist between 
the new experience and old experiences. So, unless the mind does 
see and establish these connections, no transfer or carry-over takes 
place. Then, too, the ease with which transfer takes place and the 
amount that occurs depend upon the two factors of heredity and 
environment. If the individual has been fortunate in being bom 
with superior mental ability arrd has had a wealth of valuable ex- 
periences, learning for him will be a joy and pleasure. If, on the 
other hand, he has been so unfortunate as to inherit low mental 
ability and has been decidedly restricted in the type and number 
of his experiences, ordinary leamiog, as we think of it, will for him 
be drudgery and unhappiness. 

These, however, are not the only restrictions on learning. An in- 
dividual may be bright but lack the necessary experiences, or he 
may he of only average ability and yet ha\’e bad wonderful ex- 
periences. Stacked up against each other, the fifst one will suffer 
for a while, but, as soon as he has gained the necessary experiences, 
he will outstrip the other. In school, then, it is well for the teacher 
to become acquainted with the intellectual abilities and environ- 
mental background of his pupils, so that he may know what to ex- 
pect from them. 

But the theory of transfer postulates something much more im- 
portant, even, than a knowledge of the pupil. Since transfer takes 

* Encyclopedia of Educational iteteorcA. p. 1306. 
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place when tlie tnind recognizes the similarities behvecn old and 
new situations, it becomes bounden duty of the teaclier to show 
to pupils when and where these similarities ejust The brightest 
pupils will, in many instances, see these similarities for themselves, 
but the majority of them will have to be shown. It is this demon- 
stration of connections that makes teaching one of the most im- 
portant activities in society. Here is a youngster whom the law com- 
pels to go to school until he is 10. Most of the world of knowledge, 
information, and action is liis intellectual heredity and his environ- 
mcnUl background. One or both may be superior, average, or in- 
ferior. But, no matter what their levels, it is the duty of the school, 
in those matcldcss words of Briggs, 'to teadi pupils to do better tlie 
desirable things they wiU do anyway,” and “to reveal higher ac- 
tivities and to make them both desired and maximally possible.’’* 
TIiq tcaclicr’s task is to present situations tliat are on the pupils’ 
level and yet analogous to the life activities in which he is engaging 
and will engage. That is uhat is meant by showing the connections 
or similarities between tliose activities carried on in school and 
tlioso in which Uio pupil actually engages and will engage when 
ho is not in school. 

It is tills effort to bring consciously to the attention of tho pupil 
the relationships tliat exist bcrivcco tlic school situation in the class- 
room and on the campus tliat marks the cliief distinction between 
tlie theory of transfer and the doctrine of formal discipline. The 
theory of transfer does not assume automatic carry-over. Such learn- 
ing as does take place occurs because the individual is aware of it 
or because the teacher causes him to become aware of it. 

And so Herbert Spencer ened in his claim, not that science %vould 
train the mind as u’eil as did the humanities, but in liis fundamental 
belief in the doctrine of formal disciphne. And yet, we can pardon 
him for liis faith, since Galton had not yet published his Hereditary 
Cenius* and Thorndike and James had not yet tried to adduce ex- 
perimental evidence to disprove the validity of the theory. The debt 
tliat wc do owo to Spencer is bis attack that opened the doors to 

•Thomas Dripgs, Imprcclng Jit^tuctfon, The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 193S. pp. 210, 231. 

• Sir Francis Gallon. Ucredllanf Cenlus, lf» Lawt and Coruequencei. Mac- 
miltnn & Company, Ltd., London, 1809. 
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science instruction and the fivefold analysis that he invented to 
prove his case. It is easy to see the influence of the implications of 
the Darwinian theory of evolution and the corresponding develop- 
ment of the scientific aspects of sociology. The individual is of no 
account to himself or to others unless he can keep himself alive. 
Food, shelter, and raiment are the prime requisites to existence. 
But to procure these necessary elements, he must, in our type of 
society, have a job of some kind. It follows that he must leam a job 
and to perform the necessary fundamental operations of reading, 
writing, and reckoning demanded by the society in which he is 
placed. Then, when he can depend upon liis job to provide him with 
a little more than he needs for his own survival, he takes to himself 
a wife and raises a family. But he cannot isolate his family from 
other families hke his. For mutual self-protection and advancement 
the various families must band together “to form a more perfect 
union." Thus there arise new duties in connection with social and 
political life. And, last of all, when all the demands for the four 
major objectives have been me^ opportunities will arise for the en- 
joyment of any leisure of which the individual may wish to take 
advantage. 

To get a more informal picture of these 5 objectives of Spencer 
they are herewith presented for favorable or unfavorable criticism. 
Briefly and tersely they may be listed as: me,’ my job, my family, 
my country, and my leisure. 


The Comtnission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
Nothing of moment occurred to introduce any new approaches 
to the nature of objectives for secondary education until the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, appointed 
by the National Education Association in 1913, published its famous 
bulletin. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.® In this im- 
portant monograph the thesis was proposed that subject matter in 
the secondary school should be taught, not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to an end. “Subject values and teaching methods must 
’ la this connection the word “me” is much to be preferred to the stilted 


* Commission on the Tleorganizatioa of Secondary Education, Cardinal 
Principle* of Secondary Education, BuIL 33, Bureau of Education, Washineton, 
D.C., 1918, pp. 11-16. 
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be tested In terms of tlie laws of learning and the application of 
laiowicdge to the activities of lif«^ ratlicr Uian primarily in terms of 
the demands of any subject as a logically organized science." 

To make known wbat this end might be, the Commission listed 
its now famous objectiv cs: 

1 . ffcahh 

2. Cnininand of fundamental processes 

3. Wortliy home mcmlxrrship 

4. Vocation 

5. Chic education 

0. Wurtliy uso of leisure 

7. Etliical character 


Hie Commission proposed tlial each course taught in (lie second- 
ary school should be anal)'zcd witl) respect to its possible contribu- 
tion to any one or all of these 7 objectives. Their plea fell, more or 
less, on deaf can. The subject-matter specialists were too much in 
the ascendancy. Nevertheless, tlicrc were Uiosc who were impressed 
with this new venture. They even tried to put ioto practice some of 
the Coiiimission suggestions. Ono such group was the High Scliool 
Centra] Cominillco appointed in 1023 by Roy P. Wisehart, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Indianx la its guiding 
principles and objectives in curriculum construction for secondary 
education llic committee stated; *TIic committee rcaiHnns the Cor^ 
(linal Frincfpics of Sccoiulary EdueaXion as its base of dcpailurc for 
guiding the Subject ktattcr Committees in reorganizing their courses 
of study and in dctcrmioiiig the curriculum reorganization." Al- 
though not every committee was successful in carrying out Uiis in- 
junction, die subcommittee on English tried to do tlic job. In the 
unit on discussion for the nintli year, the toUowing spcciEc ob- 
jectives are given: "To tcadi methods of org.mizing clubs and con- 
ducting meetings to aid in better dtizcoship, to develop the ability 
to present effective argument for scfiool and community life, to 
arouse interest in the practical life of the home and community and 
in the vocational interests of lifr^ to develop the right attitude to- 
ward llio pursuit of health, to correlate the work in English with 
that of oUicr fields and to give cominand of the fundamental proc- 
esses, to develop the proper altitude toward school life and to train 
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toward better citizenship, to cultivate an interest in art for worthy 
use of leisure, to encourage courte^ in social relation and to em- 
phasize good citizenship, to teach pupils to discriminate between 
good and poor motion pictures and to promote the worthy use of 
leisure, to encourage interest in nature and to aid in worthy home 
membership and the use of leisure, and to interest the pupil in con- 
tributing to table talk in his home and thereby to contribute to 
worthy use of leisure.’* Some of these specific objectives may seem 
repetitious, but each is accompanied by what the pupil is actually 
expected to do in order to achieve the objective. Whether or not 
teachers who used the course of study followed the suggestions 
relative to the objectives, we know not. 

At least, we do know that every textbook in secondary education 
for the last quarter of a century has given lip service to the 7 ob- 
jectives. The result ts that most undergraduates in education courses 
ore acquainted with this one set of objectives, even if they know no 
other. Consequently, wo can say that, like the academy, which kept 
learning alive in the eighteenth century, the constant repetition of 
the 7 objectives has kept the idea of the importance of objectives 
constantly before the educational public. 

The Objectives of Jnglis 

Just about the time that the Commission issued its magnum opus, 
one of the members of the members of the Commission. Alexander 
Inglis, of Harvard University, brought forth his Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education* a book destined to play a very important role in 
secondary teacher education. Inglis had three fundamental aims of 
secondary education. 

Three important groups of activities require the participation of the in- 
dividual and establish three fundamental aims for secondary education, 
as for all education, in America. Those three groups of activities are dis- 
tinguished accordingly as they involve primanly; (1) participation in the 
duties of citizenship and in the not-directly economic relations of co- 
operative group hfcj (2) partidpatioD in the production and distribution 
of cconamic utilities; (3) the Ufe of the individual os a relatively free and 

* Alexander J. Inclu, Principle# of Secondary Education, Houghton Mifiba 
CompaDy, Boston, 1918. pp. 307-363. 
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uiJepcndcnt pcrsoaalily. Tlius the three fundamental aims of secondary 
education arc: 

J. T2jo preparation of the uidividuat as a prospective dlizen and co- 
operating member of society — the Sodal-Civic Aim. 

2. Tlio preparation of the in^vidual as a prospective Nvorkcr and pro- 
duccr— the Economic- Vocational Aim ; 

3. The preparation of the individual for those activib'es which, while 
primarily ln\-ohing individual action, the utilization of leisure, and the 
development of the personality, arc of great importance to society — 
the In^vidualistic-Axocational Aim. 

It must be recognized tliat these three aims arc not mutually exclusive, 
but ratlicr that tlicy arc in a high degree intCTTcbted and interdependent. 
Taken together they constitute (he social am of secondary education in 
the broadest sense of the term. Every individual as a social unit is at the 
samo time a citizen, a worker, and a relatively independent personality. 
The three pluiscs of bJs life cannot he divorced aod is the secoadaiy 
school preparation for no ono of those phases should be neglected. 

The Objcctius of Franklin Bobbitt 
franklin Bobbitt, of the University of Chicago, conducted a sui> 
vcy among the tcaclicrs of the Los Angeles, California, schools to 
determine what were Uio activities in which people normally en- 
gage. These teachers and, subsequently, his own students made a 
list of over 2000 seemingly desirable activities that were performed 
by normal men and women. These many activities were studied, 
analyzed, synUicsizcd, and classified; that is, all activities that 
seemed to belong to a general type of activity were assembled un- 
der the same heading. Bobbitt ended vvitli ten, which are:*® 

1. Language activities; social iDtercommunicalion 

2. Health activities 

3. Citizensliip .'ictivitics 

4. General social activities — meeting and mingUng with others 

5. Spare-time acUvities. amusements, recreations 

0. Keeping one's self mentally fit — analagous to the health activities of 
keeping oneself physically fit 

7. Beb'gious activities 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of a 
proper home life. 

<*Franklin Bobbitt, Ifoto to Hake a Cuirieulum, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, pp. 8-9, 30. 
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9. Unspedalized or nonvocational practical actintics 
10. The labors of one's calling 

So far as valid, leaving aside \Ko vocational, the foregoing arc the ob- 
jectives of general education in sdiools of all levels: pre-primary, primary, 
elementary, junior lugh, senior high school, and junior college. All of 
these schoob are training for tlic same adult life. All are aiming at the 
same ultimate goals. Some are nearer llie bc^nnings of man's educational 
journey, some are nearer its consummation. All the parts, however, make 
up one journey. It should be direct, coiudstcnt, straight, unconfused. 

During and following the second decade of the twentieth century, 
statements on objectives of education on all levels began to come 
thick and fast from individuals and organized groups. It seems that, 
whenever a committee was appointed to consider the problems of 
education, the first thing it did was to issue a set of objectives. If 
the difiereut sets did differ with each other, this w’as due more to a 
emphasis that defined the work o( the coTriTnittee and to a 
modified vocabulary rather than to any real dbtinctioo in the ob- 
jectives themselves. It is possible to take each separate set and relate 
any and all of the stated objectives to the 5 that were promulgated 
by Spencer. Some of them bear the name of the committee or organi- 
zation that gave them birth, but there have been no concerted ef- 
forts to implement them in any effective way. For the sake of giving 
a picture of the situation, the objectives of various groups and the 
dates will be presented. 

The ten sadoeconomic goals of the NaUonal Education Association'^ 

1. Hereditary strength 

2. Physical security 

3. Participation in an evolving culture 

4. An active, fiexible personally 

5. Suitable occupation 

6. Economic security 

7. Mental security 

8. Equality of opportunity 

9. Freedom 

10. Fair play 

" The High School Cumcofum, Ssth Tearboolc, Dept. o{ Superintendence, 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1928, p. 51. 
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The Worth Central Association of Cotlegcs and Secondary Schools'^ 
ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 

1. Health; To secure and malRtoia a contlilion of personal good health 
and physical fitness 

2. Leisure Time: To use leisure in right ways 

3. Social: To sustain successfully certain definite soda] relatloiuhips: 
civic, domestic, community, and the lika 

4. Vocational: To engage successfully in eipJoratory-vocational and vo- 
cational activities 

I.NfMEDfATE OBJECTIVES 

1. Acquiring Fruitful Knowledge; 

A. Preparatory to other knowledge 

B. Knosvlcdgc that functions directly 

C. Knowledge useful in controlling everyday life situations 

2. Developing Interests, Motives, Ideals, Attitudes, Apprcciatioas 

3. Developing Mental Techniques 

4. Acquiring Right Habits and Useful Skills 

Educatioml PoUcict Commission^* 

1. Tlic Objectives of Self-Realization— The Inquiring Mind, Speech, 
Reading, Writing, Number, Sight and Hearing, Health Knowledge, 
Health Habits, Public Health. Rcacation, Intcliectual Intaests, 
Elsthetic Interests, Character. 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship— Respect for Humanity, 
Friendslups, Cooperation, Courtesy, Aj^rcciation of the Home. Con- 
servation of the Hume, Homemakbtg. E^mocracy in the Home. 

3. The Objectives of Economic Effidency — Satisfaction in Good Work- 
manship, Occupational Choice, Occupational Eifidency, Occupational 
Adjustment, Occupational Appredation, Personal Eranomics, Con- 
sumer Judgment, Effidency in Buying, Consumer Protection. 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility — Sodal Justice, Social Activity, 
SodJ Understanding, Critical Judgment, Tolerance, Conservation, 
Sodal Applications of Science, World Citizenship, Law Observance, 
Economic Literacy, Political Citizenship, Devotion to Democracy. 

** North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

School Curriculum neorganliation, Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1933, 

pp. 20-27. 

•* Educational Policies Conunlsskm, The Purposes of Edocofton in American 
Democracy, Kational EJucaUoa Assonation, Washiogton, D.C., I93S, pp. 
SOSO. 
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The American Youth Commission** 

1. Education for Citizcnsliip 

2. EducaUon for Homo Membership 

3. Education for Leisure Life 

4. Vocational ElSciency 

5. Physical and Mental Health 

6. Preparation for Continued Learning 

Imperative Educational Needs of YouUt'* 

1. AU youth need to develop salable skills and those understarvdings 
and attitudes that make the u-orker an intelligent and productive 
participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised 
work experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of 
their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the perform* 
ance of their obligations as members of the community and citizens 
of the state and nation. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conations conducive to successful 
family life, 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of sdence, the infiuence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of die world and of mao. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that ^eld satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially usehiL 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to he able to live and 
work cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to thinlr rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly,, and to read and listen with understanding, 
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Coopcratice Study of Secondary Softool Standards'* 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF VOUTII 

1. To loarn to live uitli other human beings 

2. To achieve and maintain sound mental and physical health 

3. To Icam (o live in (heir natural and sdcnliiie environment 
■1, Sound guidance 

5. To learn to tliiuk logically and to express themselves clearly 
0. To prepare for work, for future education, or for both 
7. To Icam to uso their Icisuro ueU 
S. To Icam to li\*e acsdicticatly 

SoXiMAItY 

Careful examination of each of these wclhconsidcred and well- 
dcs'clopcd sets of objectives \siU rcv'cal a certain amount of original* 


Tanus 23. futcrrclationships of Educational Objectives 


Bpenecr 

CemmUoionoQ 
the Rcorgaoixe. 
tion of 
Secondary 
Education 

Inglia 

Bobbitt 

Pranito 

Direct self* 
prescrvalion 

ircalth 

lodinduaJCstie- Ifeallb 
nvocatiocuJ 

IfcaJlb 

Indirect self' 

preservation 

CocuRondof 

fundamental 

processes 

Vocsiloa 

Ecoaotaio- 

TocatiooaJ 

Language 
iotcrcoia- 
oiunicatioa 
Labors of one's 
coliing 

EcoRomic 

cflicioncy 

Itearing and 
disciplining 
of offspring 

nome mem* 
benhip 

Social-civic 

Parental 

Social living 

Proper sodaJ 
and polilical 
relations 

Civic educa- 
tion 

EUuealcliar* 

acter 

Socsaf-civio 

Otisenslup 
General social 
Iteli{doua 

Social living 

X^surc part of 
Ufa 

Leisure 

IndividualislM* Sparo-time 
aTtMational Unspcciallzcd 
practical 
activities 

Leisure 


Eoalualiee Criteria, Coopcativo Study oi Secondary School Standards, 
WasliUigton. D.C.. 1050, pp. d7-W. 
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ity and individuality. Fundamentally, however, they are, as has been 
previously stated, an elaboration or contraction of the centuiy-old 
pronouncements of Herbert Spencer. To demonstrate these inter- 
relationships, the objectives of Spencer, the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education, Inglis, Bobbitt, and Franzin's 
adaptation of Uie Nortlr Central Association are presented in tabu- 
lated form, witli the objectives of Spencer as the frame of reference. 



Life Adj ustment and 

the Foui’ Major Objectives 
of Secondary Education' 

S O MUCH criticism is Ueiog directed against the work 
of the secondary sdiool id UmI it fails to adjust every 
youth /or life, that some elFort must he made to hnd out tlic reasons 
for the criticism and tlicn to suggest possible remedies. Tho most 
oft*quotcd attack is that the school lias become so subject centered 
that it thinks in terms of the special subjects and the teachers who 
teach them rather tlian in terms of the boys and girls who are tlie 
subjects of instruction. It is futile to deny tbc truth of this assertion. 

In our teacher education /nstitutioiis, teachers arc prepared to 
teach in narrow fields of specialization. College and university in- 
structors arc, Uiemselvcs, the products of intense specialization on 
the graduate level. Having Iiad JitUe or no guidance in the mctliods 
of college tcacliing, they Uiink Uiat tlicy demean themselves if Uicy 
attempt to give tlicir students a broad view of their subject area. 
And so, as a result, we have a teacher of Pope, one of Dry iien, an- 
other of Johnson, ct ad infinHum, instead of a teacher of literature. 
We h.'ivc a teacher of biological chemistry, physical cliemlstr)’, or 
Uicoretical chemistry, instead of a teacher of diemistjy, or of sci- 
ence, even. 

In tho field of research, such subdivisions of a field of knowledge 
in.vy be necessary for the expert and die specialist. But who will 
make such a claim for tlic millions of boys and girls whom we find in 

' Tliia Uuptcf U repiictn] from Tlie Bulletin of tlie K'atioiul Auodation of 
Scounduy-Scnool rrifidjult, NV'oshlngtntv DXi, October, lOSl, pp. 00-111. 
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our secondary schools? They are not going to be specialists in any 
areas except those of living and earning a living. Only a small per- 
centage will continue into college or university. And there are many 
who wonder if, for those who do go, there may not be too much 
specialization on this level. And so, teachers, who are prepared for 
the profession of teaching, come under the influence of the special- 
ists who know little or nothing of the youngsters who fill the halls 
and classrooms of our secondary schools. It is only natural, then, to 
expect no more of these teachers than that they carry on as they 
have been led. We have here an apt illustration of “the hhnd leading 
the blind.” 

The secondary teacher can be excused for some of his ignorance 
concerning the place of subject matter in the lives of his students. 
“Like master, like pupil.” It is, therefore, not surprising that he tends 
to teach his subject as an end in itself. He measures his students by 
their retentioa and regurgitation of the facts that he has made them 
memorize. He makes them feel that the holy gospel of world history, 
chemistry, algebra, or \vhat not, is found o^y between the covers 
of a certain textbook. Strangely enough, his mind doesn’t go beyond 
the facts he teaches to the impingement of these facts upon the 
everyday actions of his students. He is satisfied if they kneov} be is 
sometimes unhappy if they don't know. But the effect? That is some- 
thing with which he has no time to bother. 

And that is where be U wrong. He has assumed that it is none of 
his business as to what effect his teachings may have. If there is any 
effect, it is up to the student as to what that effect is to be. Here is 
where the teacher all too often falls back upon the theory of formal 
discipline for protection. His hammering in of facts, facts, and more 
facts is his excuse for “training the mind.” He doesn't realize that the 
bright student probably can put these facts to use in spite of the 
teacher, and that the poor student is lost in a bewildering maze of a 
verbal potpourri The bright student can see some relationship be- 
tween the facts learned in the classroom and the activities or mean- 
ings of his everyday life; the not-so-bii^t student does not see 
them. The chances are also good that even the average student is 
blind to any relationships. Why? Because the teacher has assumed 
that any such transfer is automatic. Consequently, he has not be- 
stirred himself to point out the relatiODships all the information 
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he has been conveying and demanding bears to actual living. Ko 
wonderl lie doesn’t know them himself, or he has never had them 
pointed out to him. 

It is the evidence that boys and girk are subjected to the learning 
process of acquiring factual informatjon which lliey seem unable to 
apply to any ordinary experiences that causes so many to find fault 
with what is being taught in our schools. The remedy proposed by 
some of tliese critics is drastic. They svould heave everyiliing that 
resembles subject matter as sudi out the window and substitute an 
activity program tliat imitates the life activities of youtb and adults. 
Such a program has greater chances of success on tlie elementary 
level than on tho secondary. Even so, llic experiences of tlic past few 
years have shown that an entirely iittegfated activity program leaves 
some important elements of learning too much to the vicissitudes of 
chance. 

The approach to be followed in this discussion tries to avoid the 
two e.\trcmes of subject matter emphasis and complete integration 
by combining the good elements of each. Wo must face the fact tliat 
we do live in a subjcct-ccntcrcd world. No matter in what activity 
We engage, we refer to its components as grammar, clicmistry, math* 
ematies, geography, political science, etc., etc. All tJie work of tlio 
world, philosophical, academic leclmfcal, scientific, is carried on 
^ia the instruments of the many subject fields. To discount tl>c im* 
portance and placx: of subject fields in (his day and age is as silly as 
to say that the moon is made of green cliccsc. 

flow, dicn, can we preserve subject fields as an important part of 
our educational offerings and, at the same time, have them contrib- 
ute to a better understanding and (itilization of life? The answer is 
ono that was embodied in the CarJinal Principtes of Sccoiulary Edu- 
cation. In this important monograpl*, tlw attempt ivas made to or- 
ganize the content and teaching materbis of tlic different subject 
fields so that eacJi ono might conirihute to the 7 objccbi es. Tlut w-as 
30 years ago. Sporadic attempts have l>ccn made ever since that 
time to cany out Ujc suggestions that were offered. Aubrey Douglass 
tried to fashion his ^'0 books* on secondary education on Uic 7 

*A. A. DoucUss, Secenda/y EduoaSimi, ffmtetilon MiSln Compjny, Boston, 
19Z7: «1m SfMcm Secondary fJucitflm. Ilou|^iUni MUBin Coiopny. Boston. 
1U38. 
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objectives, but he did not give specific illustrations of the ways in 
which teachers at all areas might strive for the objectives. 

The theory is this. Let us retain the major subject areas in our 
curriculum, but let us teach them, not as ends in themselves, but as 
contributions to achieving better living. If we can agree upon what 
we mean by better living, we may be stepping out upon the high- 
way to a vastly improved type of content. The idea is to teach for 
the objectives of education and to use subject matter as the means 
to achieve the objectives. 

The Four Ohjectives 

That set of objectives that seems to lend itself satisfactorily to our 
present discussion is my adaptation of those presented by the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Curricula of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools.* These objectives are listed 
as ultimate, those that are the chief goals in life, and immediate, 
those that we must employ right now, today, in order to achieve the 
ultimate objectives. These objectives are 4; but, under each there 
are 2 or 3 subdivisions. 


Health 

Leisure 

Social Living 

Economic Efficiency 

Physical 

Spare-time 

Family 

Consumer Education 

Mental 

Aesthetic 

Community 

Guidance 



State 

Possible 




preparation 
for a job 

All life 

can be conceived to be composed of diese 4 major objec- 


tives and their component parts. These are the 4 desirable things 
that all people will do, irrespective of the individual paths that each 
individual may pursue. Every one of us must learn how to take the 
best care of his own health, physical as well as mental. We must 
learn all that we can about preventive measures so that a sound 
mind in a sound body may be ours. We must learn how to spend 
our spare time profitably to ourselves as well as to odiers, and we 
must be able to enjoy as much of the beauty of this world as it is 
possible for us to experience. We must learn how to carry on a 
’ North Central Associabon a( and. Secondary Schtasii, ItteK SrJwol 

Curriculum Reorganization, Ann Arbor Press. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1933, pp. 
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happy home life, how to live agreeably in a community that may 
embrace even the whole world, and how to conduct ourselves as re- 
sponsible citizens of a political unit We must have guidance in all 
that pertains to the development of oar own individualities, we must 
prepare ourselves to earn a living, and we must learn how to spend 
our money wisely. Such are the 4 objectives, or goals, of all living 
that arc concerned witli education for Me adjustment. 

The immediate objecti>'es ate also 4. 

1. Basic and selected information 

2. Creation of desirable emotional reactions, attitudes, feelings, and 

appreciations 

3. Creation of desirable mental techniques of reasoning, judgment, 

and imagination 

4. Creation of desirable habits and skills 
Basic and Selected Information 

It is in the area of basic and selected information that the key to 
the whole problem of objectives lies. Without information, facts, 
or data, whatever you wish to call it, all is void. There just is no 
foundation upon which to build. Every utterance, every statement, 
rvhether founded on truth and reality or not, becomes a segment of 
basic and selected information. It may be an egregious lie, but the 
learner, if he has no way to check on its verity, accepts it as the 
truth. Such is the situation that, we ore told by authorities whom sve 
wish to believe, exists in the Soviet Union today. Descriptions of the 
same incident are written up and interpreted in an entirely different 
manner in Pravda and in the newspapers in the western zone of Ger- 
many. But whereas those who read the latter also have access to the 
former, the readers of Pravda are actually prevented from reading 
anything that has been produced outside the Iron Curtain. And so, 
since they don’t know that there may be anotlier side to the story, 
they sincerely believe that what Uiey arc told can be nothing but the 
truth. But tlois is the point *1110 information that the Politburo fur- 
nishes the Russian people has been selected for a definite purpose, 
that of getting them to dislike anything and everything that smacks 
of anticommunism. And the Politburo has the power to dictate the 
nature of the information to W'hich the Russian people have access. 
Tliey can, therefore, “quote the Scripture to suit their purposes.” 
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There is, however, nothing particularly unusual about this situa- 
tion. It is not an isolated case. Example after example can be cited 
to show that basic and selected information is the foundation upon 
which all theories are built, all faitE is based, and all actions are 
taken. The nebular hypothesis and the doud-dust theory of the ori- 
gin of the planets are different because they start %vith different as- 
sumptions. These assumptions are selected information. The Meth- 
odists and the Baptists base their fundamental beliefs on the same 
Bible, but each denomination selects and emphasizes those particu- 
lar sections necessary to substantiate its individual interpretations, 
or vice versa. Tire opponents of the Taft-Hartley law were careful 
to choose only those items that would serve their charges of “slave 
labor,” while those who favored the law selected for public appro\'al 
those sections that seemed fair and just to them. 

The point we are trying to make is that, given a certain body of 
facts or data, an individual, or a group, will seldom take unto itself, 
lock, stock, and barrel, all the facts or data. It is the rare person who 
does that What happens is that a selection is made, so that there 
ensue as many versions as there are selections. The selection is de- 
tennined by various factors. Sometimes it is bias. The individual re- 
fuses to recognize or accept a certain datum because it would spoil 
his argument Sometimes it is ignorance. The individual just doesn’t 
see where a particular datum is applicable, because he doesn't know 
enough to recognize its importance. Sometimes it is expert judg- 
ment In this case, the individual knows that certain data are quite 
irrelevant, and can therefore be disregarded. 

Let us see, now, how this objective of basic and selected informa- 
tion is related to what we teach. Suppose we examine several text- 
books in geometry. We notice that they are not alike in all respects. 
And why are they not all alike? Because the authors have had dif- 
ferent opinions as to what theorems should be included for proof 
and which ones relegated to mroUacies or exercises, what phases of 
geometry should receive more emphasis than others, what types of 
applications should be made, and what and how much illustrative 
material should be included. The result? A somewhat different land 
of geometric knowledge on the part of the students of each variety 
of textbook. 

Let us now turn our attention to textbooks in literature. Are there 
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any two on the same grade level fliat contain exactly the same sele<s 
tions? Hardly, inasmuch as one of them boasts that it presents to 
the reader selections to he found in no other book. And yet, honor* 
able men and women have been responsible for selecting what goes 
into any one of these collections. But not only is there disagreement 
as to tlie reading selections that are to be included in boo^ on any 
particular grade level, it is possible to find the same selection placed 
in books of different grade levels. What is selected in one book for 
one grade level is considered appropriate for earlier or later grade 
levels in other books. 

Tlie (Question of selection becomes, then, an important factor in 
the content to which a student is subjected. By choosing something 
that emphasizes a certain point of view and by rejecting that which 
touches upon a different one, we can do much toward achieving the 
second of our immediate objectives. 

Desirable Emofional Ucactions, Attitudes, Interests, and Apprecia- 
tions 

We can never get anywhere without information, because infor- 
mation is the basis upon which all our actions depend. Why are we 
willing to fight for our country, when it is in danger? Because we 
have had patriotism built into us by our studies and lessons in Amer- 
ican history. Everything we have read, everj’thing we have heard 
has served to create within us a love for the Stars and Stripes and 
the coimtry they symbolize. When the national anthem is played, we 
have a feeling of being one with all the others to whom it means the 
same thing. But. do we, as Americans, react similarly toward the 
Marseillaise, Cod Save the King, or Deutschland iiber AUes? Of 
course we don’t And why don’t we? Because we have not been 
taught to respond to them in the same way that we have been to- 
ward The Star Spangled Banner, Only the English can respond to 
Cod Save the King, only the French toward the Marseillaise, and 
only the Cennaas to Deutschland iiber AUes in a thoroughly emo- 
tional, patriotic manner, because ffiat has been how they have been 
taught to respond from birth. That is what selected and basic infor- 
mation does for one. It colors and shapes his attitudes and his feel- 
ings. 

That is the reason a Hoosier feds the way he does about his own 
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state; similarly the Hawlceyc, the Badger, the Corohuslcer. That is 
the reason an alumnus feels the way he docs about his college. Tliat 
is tlie reason an individual adlieres to a certain religious faith. That 
is why many people belong to a certain political party. In each in- 
stance, the person, when young, was given certain information Uiat 
was reiterated so many, many times that it finally became lu's way of 
thinking. Of course, Uiere are those who cl^ange loyalties, beliefs, 
and parties, but they do so because of another kind of information 
that has been weighty and strong enough to overpower tlio effects of 
the earlier Veamitigs. 

We talk so much about teaching people to think. Fundamentally, 
that is not what the home, society, and the schools succeed in do- 
ing. What they do is to make people feel a certain way about some- 
thing. “The intellect is a mere speck afloat upon a sea of feeUng," 
is a statement attributed to Nietzsebe or Schopenhauer. The au- 
thor makes no difference. It is the implication of the statement 
that is startling. We pride ourselves upon rationalizing our actioDS, 
whereas, after all, we act a certain way because of our emotional 
attitudes. Our reactions to our surroundings arc visceral rather than 
cortical. The word “communist” is an illustration. Instead of ration- 
alizing the social benefits supposedly inherent in ideal communism, 
whenever the word is mentioned, we see red, and a feeling of re- 
vulsion arises wthin us. In fact, the majority of people have never 
bad it explained to them what communism really stands for. In other 
words, this type of information has never been revealed to them, so 
that they are in no position to react intelL'gently. To react unthink- 
ingly is to react emotionally, and that is what 90 percent of the peo- 
ple do 90 percent of the time. That is why a demagogue is success- 
ful, He appeals to the passions, not to the intellect. He is careful in 
the selection of the information that he spurts out, so that the subtle 
meanings he wishes to convey find their response in the secretions 
of the ductless glands, not in the association centers of the cortex. 
Just consider, for a moment, the emotional reactions aroused in dif- 
ferent individuals by these words: bloody, damned, toiy, socialist. 
Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt, Benedict Arnold, and GandhL To an Amer- 
ican “bloody” is more or less an adjective that describes a cut, a 
wound, or an operation. To a Britisher, it is a vile cuss word. To an 
American Benedict Arnold was a traitor. To the Britisher, he was a 
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man who gave them valuable iaTonnatiom He, himself, was one per- 
son, but he certainly was a ciiiTcrcnt man to Uie opposing armies. 

And so it becomes vastly important in tlie educative process to 
select those phases of information that will probably bring al>out 
sane and desirable attitudes toward the 4 objectives of education, 
if wo can help to create wholesome attitudes toward life, which is 
what these objectives amount to, w'c have accomplished the major 
shore of our mission. Our goal. Uicn, is to select information (activ- 
ities are considered very definitely one type of information) that 
will create favorable attitudes to problems of physical health, so that 
we don’t worry much; spare time, so that we like to engage in w hole- 
some fun; aesthetic activities, so tliat we enjoy the beautiful; f.imily, 
so that we can improve home conditions; community, so that we 
may get along better wiUi each oilier; state, so Uiat wu in.ny bccoinu 
belter citizens; guidance, so that we may be more willing to receive 
advice; job preparation, so that we may enjoy our work; and con* 
sumer education, so Uiat w*o may develop a saoc attitude toward 
thrift. Our attitudes toward all tlicsc objectives will be built up by 
Uic iufonnation and experiences we provide. If Uicsc attitudes ore 
to be of the desirable t)'pc, Uicn the information must also be. 

It becomes, Uicn, the du^ of all curriculum makers and of the 
tcadicr of each subject to see to it that (he content emphasizes Uio 
4 objectives and is of such a natiuc as to crc.'itc desirable attitudes 
toward them. Tlic signilicance is tliat the subject has no inent in 
itself. It is merely a means to an end. We do not teach or study 
American history simply to amass a lot of facts about Uio develop- 
ment of our country. \Ve become acquainted witli the facts so ilut 
we may Icani how vve have gradually conquered certain diseases 
and what hcallli problems wo tlill liavc to face, how we liave ev olvcil 
from Uie simpler forms of eiitertaiiiincnt of the liorsoand-buggy 
days to the more clalwralc and spectacular ones of today. l«w Uio 
problems of social living have become so acute Uiat the bomo is l>c- 
ing threatened, and how occupaUons Jwve cJiangcd from lundwork 
to the assembly line. 

It stands to reason ibat all subjects do not contrihule equally to 
each of the 4 objectives. For example, nuthematics probalily ton- 
\ii\yo\n mvwts to cTOwovr.ic eSoesicy. btesitoe tft kiswsc. vocixl 
stuilies to social living, and biology to health. And yet, matltcnulics 
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contributes to the statistics of health, social studies to problems of 
economics, literature to family life, and biology to the spare-tinie 
pursxiits of gardeningand caringforpets. 

If we are to meet the challenge thro\vn at us by those who op- 
pose the present subject organiTation of the secondary program of 
studies, we must pursue some such plan as that which is being sug- 
gested, viz., the conscious reorganization of each major area so that 
the content teaches favorable attitudes to the four major objectives. 

Desirable Mental Techniques of Reasoning, Judgment, and Jnjagi- 
naiion 

Although much stress has been placed upon developing proper 
attitudes, because our visceral reactions are the most potent deter- 
miners of our actions, nevertheless there is a place for the intelli- 
gence to play a part It is in this area of mental techniques that any 
hope for improvement to the status quo really lies. Emotional atti- 
tudes are the common denominator of humanity. The numerator of 
a better world lies in the extent to whidi we can increase cortical 
reactions. That day must never come, however, when intelligence is 
the sole determining factor of what we do. If such a thing should 
ever happen, we will become mere intellectual machines, and the 
milk of human kindness \vill have disappeared. N'o, we must alwa;^’S 
preserve a proper balance between the emotional and the intellec- 
tual, between the heart and the head. The trouble is, however, that 
at present, there is an imbalance; the emotional far outweighs the 
intellectual. Our task is to try to give such infonnation to people that 
they can decide some issues on the basis of reasoning and judgment. 
Here is an illustration. Millions succumb to the blandishing argu- 
ments of the suave radio announcer wth respect to the use of cer- 
tain medicaments or drugs. They are literally hjpnotized into buy- 
ing and administering these products. Too seldom do they stop to 
rationalize by asking themselves such questions as: What did I learn 
in my biology (or health) class about die ailment that this drug is 
advertised to cure? Are the arguments of the announcer sdentific^y 
sound, or are they pure hogwash? Do I reaDy need this kind of treat- 
ment, or had I better consultmy physician? 

Such questions as the above show the presence of reasoning and 
judgment, but how many radio listeners stop to perform such an 
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to detect shoddiness in goods, how to save money, how to detect un- 
conventional usages, and how to judge a landscape. All of tliese 
methods belong to the realm of reasoning and judgment. It is our 
hope that we can increase llie number of the techniques, so that, 
eventually, all of us can make wiser decisions in matters of health, 
leisure, social living, and economic efficiency. 

Desirable Habits and Skills 

The last one of our 4 immediate objectives differs from the pre- 
ceding in that it is more physical in nature. Tlrere must, of course, 
be some element of intelligence present in the use of an act, even if 
the act itself seems to be entirely automatic. Handwriting is a skill, 
and a manual one, to be sure, but of what good it is, if it is not used 
to express ideas or thoughts in the mind of the one who is doing the 
writing? Surely, we have learned to walk, and althou^ most of 
our walking becomes quite automatic in its direction, yet there are 
times when we must figure out how fast or bow slow our pace 
should be set in order to get to a certain place at a specified time. 

It is not easy to distinguish between habits and skills, because 
the two words are so often used inseparably. Reading is a skill, and 
yet each person has acquired certain reading habits, some good, 
some bad. Writing is a skill, and yet each one’s handwriting is a 
habit, here used in the sense of clothing for one’s words. People 
can be identffied by their handwriting, because it is their habitual 
way of making meaningful symbols. Eating at certain times of the 
day is a habit. Many people have a habitual breakfast. It is the 
same every morning, year in and year out Spelling is a habit. Most 
people leain to spell a word the same way every time it is used. And 
yet, spelling becomes a skill when one can figure out how a word 
should be spelled. Looking up words in die dictionary may become 
a habit, but it takes skill to find a particular word or the special 
meaning for which you are searching. Learning the multiplication 
table becomes a habit, but it takes skill to multiply 2 numbers of 6 
digits each. Using a toothbrush twice a day may be a habit, but it 
takes skill to manipulate it properly. 

Habits tend to he classified as automatic responses. The informa- 
tion, or experience, is so deeply imbedded in the medulla, that it can 
be brought for\vaxd by pressing the proper button. Habits become 
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skills when they are put to use. Skills can also become automatic, 
such as manipulating a microscope, shifting gears in an automobile, 
luaking a piecrust, using a safety razor, doing the rumba, opcrab’ng 
a punch press, plajing the piano, typing on the typeuTiter, using a 
backhand stroke in tennis, and so on. 

Many habits and skills can be learned in the school. The elemen- 
tary school is responsible for many of them, particularly lljoso re- 
lated to the so-called fundamentals or tools of education. But many 
new ones must be acquired in the secondary school, and some old 
ones unlearned. Youngsters have, through some unfortunate experi- 
ences, learned poor habits of reading, spelling, counting, talking, 
writing, singing, playing, etc. Skill in the use of tJiese toob has been 
impaired in varying degrees. If (he secondary school is to be able to 
advance such students, it must assume the task of providing reme- 
dial Work, so that new and better liabits may be substituted for die 
unsatisfactory ones. Unless a student has made the combinations of 
the 4 fundamental operations io arithmetic, fractions, and dcdtnals 
a habit, be is going to have an extremely bard time acquiring any 
skills in the operations of algebra. Unless he has acquired the liabit 
of looking at his audience when he talks, he will never become 
proficient as a public speaker. Unless he has .'Acquired the habit of 
mastering each vocabulary as it appears in bis foreign language les- 
sons, he is not going to become skillful in the translation of sen- 
tences. Unless he learns the habit of skimming when he consults a 
reference book or article, be will never acquire skill in gathering in- 
formation rapidly and successfully. Let us end this tentative list 
with one further illustration. Unless the student acquires the habit 
of keeping the lens of his camera always dean, he is not going to be- 
come a skillful photographer. 

Just as emotional attitudes and mental tedmiques must bo di- 
rected toward fulfilling the 4 major objectives of education, so do 
desirable habits and skills have their part to play. A desirable atti- 
tude toward a certain health problem, such as good teeth, should 
result in the habit of good tooth care and periodical visits to die 
dentist. Similarly, desirable habits may be fostered with respect to 
the assodation of certain color comt^ations for pleasing cifccts, 
with respect to exercising the ri^t of llie franchise, and with re- 
spect to the periodical saving of a certain amount of money. Skills 
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that may be acquired in the field of each of the 4 objectives are play- 
ing tennis, making attractive place cards, conducting a meeting ac- 
cording to Roberts Rules of Order, and taking stenographic notes of 
a lecture. 

SUXntARY 

If we are to improve the content of secondary school instiuctioa 
from within, we must reorganize and revitalize the selected informa- 
tion of each course in sudi a way that it contributes to life adjust- 
ment education for every youth. U must prepare him to give belter 
attention to the care of his body; it must show him how to avoid 
unnecessary worry; it must show him belter ways to the establishing 
and the maintaining of a happy home, to getting along sociably wth 
his fellow men, and to becoming a better citizen of his own country 
and of the world; it must reveal to him what his o%vn possibilities 
and limitations are so that he may more successfully discover and 
cope with the kind of job that will bring him satisfaction and finan- 
du reward; and it must help him to budget bis income and make 
his expenditures wisely. 

The school has the additional task of creating in the visceral re- 
cesses of the body those desirable altitudes that will predispose the 
individual to the desirable t)pe of action that follows upon the ex- 
citatory stimulus. It will, so far as it is within its power, give to the 
recipient such a sound body of wortb-whiJe knowledge, that he will 
respond intelligently, as well as emotionally when he has important 
decisions to make. And, lastly, it nviU, wherever possible, assist the 
individual to acquire those habits and skills in the area of each of 
the objectives of health, leisure, social living, and economic effi- 
ciency, that his own actions rvill thereby be simplified and expe- 
dited. 

If, then, we can cany on this evolutionary process by reorganiz- 
ing the curriciJum of the secondary school from within, we may 
achieve the biggest goal, “to make kii better." 

Topics fob 1svxsticatio.v 

1. In your area of specialization, how many subdivisions are listed in the 
college catalog? 

2. What evidences can you present of ao adherence to the doctrine of 
fc^mal discipline on the part of any your instructors? 
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8. Give spcciSc illustrations in the sccoadary school field that wiil show 
the differences between the theory of fonnal or mental discipline and 
the tljcoiy of transfer, as develop^ in chapter 10. 

4. Show how the objectives of (he “Educational Policies Commission,” 
the "Imperative Educational Needs of Youth,” and tlie "Educational 
Needs of Youth," of the Evaluative Criteria fit into the scheme pre- 
sented in Table 23. 

5. Find out from a classmate who is taking the same course that you are, 
but under a different instructor, the different emphases on the subject 
matter of the course as compared with those in the course you ore 
taking. 

6. To what extent have any of your attitudes been changed sinco you 
come to collcgep How do )-ou account for these changes? 

7. Take some decision which you have recently made. What parts did 
erootion.'il attitudes end reasoning play in the making of the decision? 

8. Wo assume dial jou have a particular skill of some sort. How was tWs 
skill developed in you? 
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I F you were asLcd u-hat one gilt above all oUicrs you pre* 
ferred, would you bava to thijilc twice to say, “a long, 
healthy, and happy life"? Did you aver ash yourself what good you 
would ha to yoursel/ or to anybody else if, ail of a suddeo, j’oti were 
extinguished? Isn’t life itself your most cherished possession? And 
are you not w’iUing to do every'thiog you can to prolong this life of 
yours, so that you may enjoy the mulotuda of wonderful experi- 
ences in store for you? 

Ves, life, indeed, is a precious thing. Sometimes its flame bums 
so uncertainly and flickcringly that we almost despair of heaping it 
alive. The second question a mother asks upon the birth of her cliild 
is, *ls it alive?" Hospitals and the medical profession make use of 
every [Jossible facility to keep the spark of life aflame in prematurely 
born infants and in tJiosc who arc physically weak. The same solici- 
tude is extended to^v'ard the indiriduol as he progresses from one 
stage of his life to tire next We Jmvc developed an extensive system 
of medical sers-iee in the svay of physidans, surgeons, dentists, 
psychiatrists, public health nurses, and otlrers, and have established 
clinics and hospitals for the detection of ailments and for the care 
of the ill. But that is not all. Freveotion has come to have an im- 
portant role in the field of licalth. Voluntary and professional or- 
ganizations are educating Ute public to watdi out for Uie signs of 
cancer and heart trouble, in the belief that an ounce of prevention 
is ttxirtli a pound of cure. 
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Health is a universal problem. Not one of us can escape its impact 
upon us. Wherever we go, whatever we do, we take our bodies with 
us, and it is our daily prayer that we can bring them back home 
with us. It is not only what is happening within our bodies that 
concerns us, it is also the question as to our avoidance of accidents 
from the outside to our bodies. The health of our bodies is affected 
by what we eat, by the amount of sleep and rest we give it, by the 
secretions of the duct and ductless glands, by our methods of elimi- 
nation, and by the state of our own mental health. 

We are realizing more and more the relevancy of the Roman 
adage, “Mens sana in corpore sano “ — a sound mind in a sound body. 
When “God’s in his heaven — all s right with the world," body tone is 
in harmony with mental tone. There is nothing in whole world 
that gives a person a feeling of greater foie de vivre than to be feel- 
ing physically and mentally fit- The two phases are interrelated and 
interdependent. Worry can result in an imbalance in internal secre- 
tions that will cause an individual to think that he is actually ilL 
On the other hand, real illness may cause the mind to be depressed, 
which starts the vicious cycle going. The state of such a man be- 
comes infinitely worse as the symptoms progress. Yet we have those 
fortunate persons who, in spite of bodily afflictions, evince a happi- 
ness and a serenity of mind that makes them shine like beacons of 
good will to all men. In these instances, mind controls matter. The 
relationship between mind and body is so delicate that it is now a 
recognized fact that many individu^ consult physicians on imagi- 
nary ailments. Consequently, one function of the modem physician 
is to act as a sort of psychiatrist for such patients, whose symptoms 
are often relieved just through the consultation itself. 

To direct the boys and girls who are in our schools to a better 
and saner viewpoint toward and practice of health, this objective 
needs to receive tbe greatest attention on our part. Spencer, you will 
recall, listed direct self-preservation as the first element in the knowl- 
edge that was of most worth. His error lay in his belief that knowl- 
edge itself would be sufficient. We know that it is only the begin- 
ning. Knowledge without application is like a ship without a mdder. 
One doesn't get anywhere. On the other hand, neither do we know 
where we are going if we lads the necessary data whereby to steer 
our course. Knowledge and its use are complementary. It is this re- 
lationship that the school must seek to effect. 
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Teaching for Health 

It behooves eveiy teacher, then, to be a teacher of health. Of 
course, not the same emphasis can or svill be given to the objective 
by all teachers. It is obvious that the teacher ol licalth will deiole 
more lime to this area than will the teacher of spcecli, but the latter 
will not overlook the possible contributions of his subject to belter 
health understanding and practices on the part of his pupils. 

All teachers arc concerned with matters of ventilation, jwsture, 
and with the mental tone of the pupils iu their classes. Teachers 
must be conscious of these factors. How can cilcctivc work of any 
kind be accomplished if the room is too hot or too cold, if tlic room 
is stufi'y, if the sunlight makes a glare in the room, if the chairs or 
scats arc not adjusted to the size of the pupil, if jjupils ore allowed 
to assume a sloppy, slovenly posture, and if there is a straijjcd 
atmosphere of tension between teacher and class? Furthermore, ore 
not good heultlr practices being viobted if pupils are allowed in the 
classroom who have Iieadacltcs and who sneeze and cough, thereby 
subjecting others to infection? It is true tlrat teachers tend to lose 
themselves in what they are teaching, so (hat tl)cy become oblivious 
to the externals of die classroom. Even so, iho teacher who is really 
on his toes is aware of excessive heat. stuiBness, or poor posture, and 
takes steps to correct tlicsc improper situations, but this awareness 
is not found in most teachers. To effect a consciousness of what is 
happening in the classroom, Uie teacher and the pupils sliould study 
the problems of temperature, vcntiblion, and ^wsturc, and appoint 
committees whose task it is to look after such matters, ft wilt tiicn 
be the assignment for one pupil to keep tab on tlx? temperature, an^ 
other to see to the raising and lowering of Uic sludes, another to 
turn on die lights when they arc needed, another to raise or lower 
the windows, auodicr to report on ibo posture of class members, and 
another to keep a record of tbo health status of tlie pupils. If co- 
operative efforts of dus tjpe were set in motion, it docs seem that 
the pupils will become aware of die carry-over value of Uicse activi- 
ties. Consecpiently, arrangements must be made wliercby cacli pupil, 
in turn, perfonns as many of ifw offices as time permits. 

There Jj auelher important phase of Iitabb that was jniwlJoncd 
above, viz., dial of die mental tone of the classroom. This condition 
is, to a great extent, under tlic control irf the teadier. Clut-rfuliicss 
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and happiness are necessary fo effect fruitful activity in the dass. 
The attitude of the teacher will be reflected in the class. If the 
teacher is one of good cheer, the class will respond in like manner. 
But if the teacher is a sourpuss, a heavy sort of despair will settle 
like a fog upon the pupils and cause them to resent doing anything. 
Instead of working with tlw teacher, they will resort to all the means 
they can devise to resist partidpation. 

Even the remarks made by the teacher can be construed in such 
a way that pupils lake offense. The teacher may not have had the 
slightest intention of hurting anybody's feelings, but the tone of 
voice, the use of a certain word, or the glance of the eye may have 
been just slightly “off the beam." We must be constantly on guard 
not to offend. As for the teacher who takes a sadistic delight ia 
satiricsil or ironical comments on a pupils comments, actions, or 
appearance, he can ne\'er hope, to win the confidence of the class. 
"Put yourself in his place" shcmld be our watchword, whenever we 
arc tempted to be too flippant in ouz remarks. Consideratioo for 
others will beaefit the mental tone of any classroom. 

Safety 

A third factor in the general health program is that of safety. 
Ever since cave'inan days the human being has been subjected to 
the fortuitous hazards of nature and the contrived hazards fashioned 
by man himself. Climbing up or down a mountainside to avoid 
slipping on a loose rock, avoiding the onrush of some wild beast, 
dodging a missile burled by an enemy, trying not to get burned 
ia building a Ere, these are only a few of the dangers that beset our 
primeval ancestors. Today’s counterparts are dodging the mechani- 
cal projectile that burls itsdf down on highways, slipping in the 
bathtub, falling downstairs, getting a sbodr h-om a poorly insulated 
electric appliance, seeking protection against atomic radiation, and 
hosts of other similar hazards. Realizing the pecuniary losses that 
result from layoffs due to accidents, insurance companies that issue 
policies against accidents are leaders in publicizing precautions to 
be taken so as to minimize the against the occurrence of 

mishaps. 

Slogans have been fashioned foe tlm purpose of calling attention 
to the possibility of danger. "Stop! Look! Listen!" is still found at 
many grade crossings. "Go slow and see our town- Go fast and see 
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our jail.” “Better be safe Uian sony" “Look out for the oilier fellow* 
“TTie life you save may be your own." A skull and crossboncs is 
placed on labels that warn about tbe poison in tlie vial or bottle. 
\Varmngs are periodically issued prior to week-end holidays. And 
yet the tralBc toll continues to mount. So many youths are involved 
in accidents on the highways that tlie term “teciiiddcrs” has been 
coined to apply to Uicm. No one knows if tliese youngsters had ever 
had instruction in safe dri\-ing. If they had had such instruction, then 
it could not have had much effect upon tlicm. Something is amiss 
somewhere. Isn’t it possible to teach caution? We need to lake stock 
of what we are teaching, or we need to iatensify what we arc doing. 

WoiUtY 

Since those of you who are reading and studying this material 
are college students, most of whom are preparing to Icacli, let us 
take time out to discuss one phase of your meota] health in the hope 
that you may become more sympathetic teachers. ^Vo^ry is a mis- 
chievous imp that can play havoc with the tone of wcli-bcing of any 
individual. Poor mental health may, it is true, be due to such func- 
tional diseases as dementia piuccor, manic depression, and psycho- 
neurosis, as well as to such organic causes as paresis, lesions in Uio 
nervous system, arteriosclerosis, alcoholism, and low-gradc mental 
inheritance. Tliese aiilictions demand Uic attention of tho specialist 
We aro not here concerned with these factors. Our attention is 
directed toward tliat phase called wuny, over uluch we can, if we 
will, exercise control. It is when wc haven’t strength of character 
enough to master the onset of worry that we get into trouble. 

In the first place, early conditioning lias bad much to do with the 
present slate of your mental Iwallh. If your preschool years wore 
luppy ones, during which you enjoyed the love and confidence of 
juur parents and learned to adjust to the aifirmativo and negative 
aspects of soda! living, you ari^ other things being equal, a fairly 
well-adjusted individual today. If, on the other band, tlicxc was 
undue friction among members of the family, yourself included, if 
you were never quite sure just where you stood, if you became in- 
decisive in your actions, if even during those years you were tainted 
widi unnecessary' svorry, then jtw are paying the {jcnally texhty in 
subjecting yourself to worries (hat might be avoided. 

TTiero are, of course, certain conditions or eventualities Uiat can 
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be sufGcient causes for worry. Reverses io the family fortunes, failure 
to receive a certain promotion or increase in salary, moving from 
one environment to another and trying to adjust to new conditions, 
pressure to keep up one's quota oo the production line, pressure to 
keep up svith the Joneses, sickness in the family, and separation of 
parents. But the greatest contributing factor is trying to have our 
horse and buggy bodies keep pace with a stratospheric environ- 
ment. 

In his annual report of 1930, Dean W. K. Bussell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, presents the social and economic 
clwnges Umt have taken place throughout tlje various periods of 
our nation's development. They are so pertinent to the problem 
of adjustment to changing conditions that they are herewith pre- 
sented for analysis by you,’ 

* William Fletclier Russell, Report of the Dean for the Year Endin* June 
30, 1330, Tcaeiters Coitegc, CahatAU Ifawsesfiy, New Yotk, iS 3 !?, pp. 14, IS. 
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Worry in itself can be posith-c or negative. It is positive when 
it is met face to face, when the situation is analj-zcd and steps are 
tahen to extricate oneself from the mess, when reason is brought to 
bear upon its solution, and when no one gets unduly excited or 
wTOughl up over the xvhole tiling. When it is negative, worry can 
WTeak havoc upon the body. The nervous s)’stcm gets wrought up 
and tense. This condition affects two vital organs of the body, the 
stomach and the heart. A common saying is, “I have butterfh'cs in 
my stomach." This is just another way of identifying the trouble as 
indigestion. There is an excessive emission of hydrochloric acid- The 
normal balance of the stomach is upscL If the aggravation tends to 
continue, the next dcs’clopmcnt is stomach ulcers. These, in turn, if 
neglected, may result in cancer. One is reminded of the fable of 
the battle that was lost because a nail in the horse’s shoe was losL 
Dire consequences can come to pass as the result of neglecting small 
be^nolngs. In this instance, the small beginning is the wony that 
started the whole sequence of events. 

Worry is like tbc raisin in the cider. If there is a desire on the part 
of the dder addict to make the potion a bit strong, be puts a raisin 
in the bottle of cider and corlu it tight The raisin begins to do 
things to the dder. What it does is to accelerate the generation of 
alcohol. Sometimes so great a pressure is built up inside the bottle 
that the glass is not strong enough to withstand the pressure. The 
result is an explosion. So it is with worry. It can be the disturbing 
agent that builds up pressure in the nervous system to such an extent 
that an explosion takes place. A gentle name that we give to this 
outburst is a ners'ous breakdou-n. This nervous breakdown may, if 
aggravated, result in a more advanced state of mental depression. 

We mentioned the digestive system as one of the vital organs af- 
fected by worry. The other is the heart. Worry taxes the heart and 
the blood stream that courses through it This is an especially preva- 
lent condition aSecting those who have to compete in the highly 
complex sodety of today. \Vhereas, in the horse and buggy days, a 
man could take bis time to go somewhere or to make decisions that 
affected his own destiny and that of a few others, today he flies 
across the continent in a half a day and makes split second ded- 
sions that touch the interests of thousands, if not millinj i T In this 
instance, the pressure put upon hioi is terrific. There are when 
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be cannot stand the strain. Tbe next thing we know is that wo read 
in the paper tliat so-and-so, aged 54, died of a heart ailment 

College Students and Worry 

Now, where is it that \vony enters tbe lives of coliege students? 
We, can list S.contrihuting factors. The first is money. Some students 
are fortunate enough to be provided with funds sufficient to en- 
compass their necessary and luxury expenses. If there is any worry 
on this score, it is not theirs. It is on the part of dad and motlier, 
>vho may have to scrimp and save in order to keep son and daughter 
well provided. But there are many students who have just barely 
enough on which to get along. Every penny, as it were, lias to bo 
accounted for. An unforeseen emergency, such, even, os the purchase 
of an extra book, may unbalance the budget So there is a constant 
nagging worry as to whether or not the money will last Then tliero 
axe the students who come to college on a shoestring. Maybe they 
have enough to take core of the necessary expenses attendant upon 
meeting initial expenses, hut bc^'ond this amount they simply have 
to depend upon securing a job to stay on in school. Many of tliese 
students take die whole thing in their stride. They are optimists who 
have faith that, ^vith hard work and prayer on their side, they 
need have no fear about the moirow. But there are all too many who 
have to pinch their pennies to such an extent that all tlicy can think 
of is money, money, money. TTicy lie awake nights wondering how 
they are going to come out. Of course, tlieir success in their studies 
is bound to suffer. But tlio matter goes further. ^VheQ this student 
sees that he has to give up somctliing because ho hasn’t the money 
for it, be economizes on his meals. He reasons tiiat that is one place 
where he can tighten his belt. What often happens is that ho be- 
comes undernourished and an easy prey to illness. JIc burns his 
candle at boUi ends. Ilis body is weakened by self-imposed fasting, 
and the accompanying worry cooperates by upsetting his wliolo 
equilibrium. 

A second worry that affects many students is connected witli 
grades. Here wo have hvo groups, one that is afraid that it may not 
maintain an all-A record, and ibo other which Is afraid that it may 
be dropped from school because of an all-F record. The latter group 
has a much more legitimate excuse for worry than has the former. 
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Some, it is true, were doubtful cases when they entered college. 
But, doubtful or not, the impending calamity of failure brings on 
worry. What kind of worry? Worry about what the parents and the 
family will say. Worry about retunung defeated, to the home town 
that gave them such a send-off when they left to enter college. 
Worry about the effect that failure may have upon future job oppor- 
tunities. Worry over the effect that faffure might cause to their own 
personalities. 

Then there is the opposite extreme, the student who came out of 
high school as an all-A student and the student who has received a 
scholarship, the retention of which depends upon maintaining a 
certain academic average. This individual has the double worry of 
keeping up bis academic standing and of balancing his budget 
Failure to receive the scholarship may be the decisive factor in his 
ability to keep himself in school, with all that that would mean to 
his future career. But the individual who really has the least excuse 
for worry Is the one whose life is blasted if be doesn’t succeed in 
maintaining an all-A scholastic record. He is not entirely to blame 
for bis attitude. The college itself, and those staff members whose 
vision is so limited that they can think of education only in terms of 
the accumulation of credit hours and credit points, are the culprits. 
The lives of many students are warped personally and socially by 
competition for grades. Consequendy, it should be a wholesome 
experience for the all-A seeker to have the tension removed by the 
receipt of an occasional B or even a C. From then on it might be 
possible for him to lead a more normal life. 

There is still another problem attached to worry over grades, and 
that is in connection with admission to such professional schools as 
medicine. It seems that we have here the most vicious type of com- 
petition for grades, so that students resort to all sorts of devices, fair 
and underhanded, to come out on top. “Many are called, but few 
are chosen." There is rr^ny a heartbreak on the part of the student 
and his parents when he receives his rejection notice. 

A third worry is associated with social prestige. We must recog- 
nize the fact that many students, especially girls, go to college to 
maintain or enhance their social position. So muc^ emphasis has 
come to be placed on membership in campus social organizations 
that success or failvure comes to be measured by not only whether 
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or not tile girl is chosen for a sorority, but even for which sorority. 
Sororities and fraternities are graded according to the national and 
also local prestige that has been accorded them. Naturally, only a 
limited number can be selected. Hopes are raised high. It even be- 
comes a matter of life and death, socially, that is. Great is the 
wailing and gnashing of teeth on the part of those who lose out. In 
the lives of many of the girls, perhaps no more crucial moment -ever 
arises. The anticipatory worry is enough to drive them to distraction, 
and then, when the blow (?) falls, the bottom seems to have 
dropped out of their world. They have not been schooled sufficiently 
to consider the episode a side issue to what many still believe to 
be the more important aspect of a college experience, that of getting 
an education. 

Family relationships constihite a fourth source of worry. The 
student may realize the sacrifices that bis parents are making that 
he might benefit from an experience that bad been denied them. He 
may have come to school ia opposiUon to the wishes of one parent 
or both. He may come from a divided home, or one in which his 
parents arc living together only as a matter of convenience. Any one 
or all of these factors may be pbguiog his waking or even sleeping 
moments, so that his mind is in a state of unrest The effects are 
bound to make themselves felt in his inability to concentrate on his 
studies. 

And then there is love. Tburber has said that there is not much 
you can do about the verb, to love. It is only natural that, in a co- 
educational institubou, boys and girls form mutual admiration socie- 
ties and interpret their feeh'ngs as true love. Well, no matter bow 
true it may be, it is the real McCoy while it lasts. And what havoc 
it can play ^vith the emotioosi A molehill becomes a mountain. A 
little misunderstanding can be the most calamitous catastrophe that 
ever befell a human b^eing. Neither party can eat, sleep, or study. 
Eacli one waits for the telephone to ring, and jumps up every time 
the bell tinkles, hoping and hoping that it is he (or she) to ask for 
forgiveness, etc. Yes, love can be a most disturbing factor in the life 
of a student. Probably, the difficulty may be even worse when the 
other party lives back home. All communicatioD, then, has to be by 
letter or by telephone, and the suspense con be that much more 
prolonged. 
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Well, we have listed 5 factors which can be causes for worry on 
the part of the college student. Shall we just let the student go on 
worrying, or is there anything we can do about it? What is needed 
above all else on the part of any individual whose mind is distracted 
by worry is to have an outlet for his emotions. We read of Mary 
that she “kept all these things in her heart.” That’s where Mary was 
wrong. That is where she resembled the raisin in the bottle of cider. 
Worry, confined to oneself, is like a cancer that gnaws and gnaws 
on the tissues of the nerves until a person can’t stand it any longer. 
A psychiatrist is the one to whom such an individual should go, but 
a psychiatrist isn’t always available. It is here that those churches 
that have a confessional have a certain advantage. If a person can 
pour out his troubles to some one else, he, like Pilgrim in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, will slough off his intolerable burden and thereby ease his 
souh is noting like having a confidant to whom you can 

trust your woes and sorrows. The mere realization that somebody 
else shares your worries brings you a peace of mind that sets you 
at ease. 

This confidant may be a pal, a friend of the family, the family 
doctor, or a teacher. But, whoever he is, he must be one in whom 
you have complete trust Nothing can be more disastrous than to 
discuss your personal affairs with a blabbermouth. So- be sure that 
the one to whom you go is a person of discretion. It may be enough 
for you merely to recount your troubles. That is what we call “get- 
ting it off your chest” Just to be able to sit and tell your story may 
be all the catharsis you need. Of course, if your friend can give you 
the kind of encouragement or advice that you need, so much the 
better. The point is, to find someone whom you admire and trust, 
and let him share your woes with you. It may turn out that he will 
want some help from you. In that case, do as you would be done by. 

The Teacher and Worry 

So far, we have discussed worry as it affects your own selves, but 
how about your attitudes as teachers? Our discussion may have 
served to render you conscious of the boys and girls whom you are 
going to face in your classrooms. There is Dick who hasn't prepared 
Iris honvewoik, and Susan who eaa baldly beep awake, and Jean 
who looks like a scared rabbit; and George who can’t concentrate. 
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Did you know that Dick was out with a gang of boys until the wee 
hours of the morning, that Susan stayed up all night with her sick 
widowed mother, that Jean’s father struck her at breakfast because 
she spilled her cup of coffee, and George had heard his mother tell 
his father that morning that she was going to, leave him? If you your- 
self know rvbat trouble is like, you will take a thought in time and 
hesitate to bawl out Dick, Susan. Jean, and George in front of the 
class. Instead you will ask eacit one to see you privately and try to 
get them to unburden themselves to you- \Vliat if they should cry? 
You have a handkerchief handy somewhere, haven’t you? Yes, tliere 
is mucli tliat you, as a teacher, can do to lighten the load of worry 
that weighs dosvn upon your own youngsters. Above all, be cliccrful 
and happy, even if the day bo dark and dreary. As Hugo said, "Is it 
not a thing divine to have a smile which, none know how, has the 
power to lighten the weight of that enormous chain which all thu 
living in common drag behind them.' "Smile and the world smiles 
with you. Weep and you weep alone." 

Up to this point we have discussing those phases of physical 
and mental health that aro the concern of all teachers. Wo hope that 
wo h.ivc made it clear that all of you do have a common interest in 
seeing to it that your classrooms arc satisfactorily ventilated, heated, 
and lighted, tliat you obscivc proper precautions witli respect to 
physic.il indispositions on Uie part of your pupils, that the classroom 
itself possesses a pleasant, attractive atmosphere, and tliat you arc 
an Understanding teacher, in wliom your pupils can pul their trust. 

How All TEAaiEns May Conthibutb 
TO TiiE Health Objective 
tVo now turn to the various subject areas to tty to discover /ust 
what each one may do in its efforts to contribute to the heallli oh- 
jccUve. Wo have abeady said that not all subjects can contribute 
equally to this or any other objective. But. unless the teacher makes 
an effort to get cadi objective across to his pupils in so far as it is 
humanly possible for him to do so, to just this citcnt is he falling to 
aciiievc Ujc goals of education. Wc cannot repeat the statement often 
enough dial no subject is an end in itself. It is of value only when it 
serves to provide pupils witli knowledge and practice that will en- 
able them "to do better Uie desirable Uungs that tlicy will do any- 
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way.”’ If we can show how it is possible to do this by preserving 
subject areas, we may meet and overcome the criticism that subjects 
as such have no place in the modem curriculum. At least, we are 
realistic in recognizing that the status quo is going to be svith us for 
a long time to come. Our present endeavor, then, is to devise ways 
and means to make each subject an active part of each pupils life. 

The Teacher of English 

In oral expression the importance of posture and good breathing 
habits should receive constant attention. Learning to converse with 
others may help to develop poise, self-assurance, and control of 
nen'ousness. A tea or reception can be planned by the class so as to 
enable boys and girls to "break the ice." Variations on this type of 
project need to be devised so that adjustments to new situations can 
be practiced. Farticipatioa in dramatics and debate may be even of 
bettec assistance in reducing the worry that attends adolescent at- 
tempb to mingle socially. In that phase of oral expression diat 
requires the selection of topics to be presented to the group, subjects 
dealing with school and community health and safety problems are 
very appropriate. The same situation is true in written expression. 
Suggestions are: our water supply system. grade-A milk, our school 
health department, safety of school grounds, safety in the home, 
why we need traiSc rules and regulations, accidents that might 
have been prevented, how to make our classroom a pleasant place 
in which to work, unnecessary worries 1 have had, how our local 
health board operates, balanced diets offered in our cafeteria, rat 
control, the local immunization program, dangers in athletics, etc. 
The list is indicative of what an alert teacher and class can do in 
bringing home the importance of practicing health habits. As often 
as possible, stress must be laid upon the activity side — what is it that 
is being done, and what is it that each one of us individually, or all 
of us coilcctivciy, needs to do. 

In reading we find more of a passive relationship to our objective 
than we do in expression, altiiougfa the reading habit itself is an 
activity. Tests of reading abili^ show that in a seventh grade class, 
for example, the range is from fourth grade to eleventh grade. It 

*'nioina* H. Bnggs, Improung ImtnietUm, The MacimlUn Company, New 
York, 1033, p. 177. 
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may be that much of the distaste displayed by boys and girls for 
their work in reading is due to tbeir inability to comprehend what 
they read. Such a negative attitude would have its effect on their 
mental healtli. Recognizing this situadon, many scliools are adjust- 
ing reading materials to t^ reading les’eJ of tlie pupil More and 
more of them are providing remedial reading aids so as to raise the 
level of the pupil to one more neatly approximating that of his group. 
It does not require a great stretch of the imagination to picture the 
state of despair or even melancholy on the part of a pupil who is 
on the outside looking in. An unhappy boy or girl cannot enjoy the 
literature or reading class. Teachers must become aware of these 
variations in reading levels and adjust reading materials accordingly. 
Another contribution to tlie health objective is instruction in proper 
reading habits so as to avoid fatigue and eyestrain. 

In passing from the mechanical aq)ects of reading to the content 
of what is read, we End that there are many opportuiiides to read 
articles of many kinds dealing with health problems— first aid, 
safe^, sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, control of disease, and medical 
treatment Stories of physical prowess are found in articles dealing 
with games and sports. Stories or nanatives dealing with the lives 
of those who have been physically handicapped may serve as an in- 
spiration to tliose who are uot quite sure of themselves. The reading 
of poetry and beautiful prose may serve as a release for the emotions 
or as an escape from worry. There are essays that emphasize the 
importance of acquiring a Itappy frame of mind. 

The Teacher of Social Studies 

In history we find accounts of mankind's health habits and prac- 
tices from prehistoric times to the present. \Ve see how man has 
fought constantly to overcome the health and safety hazards that 
have beset Wm. The plagues of the middle ages were due to un- 
sanitary and luilrcalthful living conditions. In order that we might 
be more charitable to our nei^bors, we may find that the study of 
health conditions in otljer countries may cause us to evaluate and 
pay more particular attention to those is our own country. A study 
of changing attitudes in the care and treatment of the mentally ill 
would bo a revelation to many pupils. A further investigation of 
county and poor farms might be even more profitable. 
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Improved posture, grace, and poise are other possible outcomes. 

Health and physical education provide important knowledge con* 
ceming disease, immunizatioo, quarantine, and other preventive 
measures; water supply, water purification, and sewage disposal; 
grade-A milk; nutrition; preservation of food; stimulants, intoxi- 
cants, and narcotics; and cleanliness. 

Understanding and the use of safety rules aid in protecting and 
saving lives by the avoidance of danger — fire hazards, traffic 
hazards, home and industrial accidents, etc. Safety is taught in con- 
nection with apparatus work in the gymnasium and with athletic 
contests of all Unds. Learning to swim may save a life. 

Participation in physical activities should he so conducted as to 
result in a feeling of satisfaction, a sense of achievement, and to 
furnish relief from worry, strain, and emotional tension. 

The Teacher of Fracticai Arts 

HomcmakiDg. like physical education and biology, should he 
aimed primarily at the health objective. These are the emphases 
that should be observed in order to insure the greatest amount of 
carry-over: diet and nutrition, food preservation, food preparation, 
methods of detectiog spoiled foods, by^ene. child care, home nurs- 
ing, first aid, safety In the home, ventilatioa, heating, safe water, 
and healthful clothing. An attractively served meal is an aid to 
digestion. 

Agriculture presupposes co&peration via healthful exercise on die 
farm. Much of what was said about biology applies to agriculture. 
Sanitation, pest and vermin control, and the use of sprays are im- 
portant health measures. Safety measures concerning machinery and 
electricity come into the picture. 

Industrial arts should deal with safety measures in handling tools 
and machinery, ventilation, Ugbting, disposal of waste, dust in the 
air, and first aid. 

Typing may improve molor coordination. Good posture should 
be emphasized. There should be lessons on how to avoid fatigue. 
Eyestrain and improper lighting arc important topics. 

On the mental he^th side, home arts, in the study of the family, 
should discuss the psycholopcal factors involved in living together. 
Clashing decorations should be araided. Color schemes may be em- 
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ployed to allay emotional tension. Skills learned in the shop may 
be transferred to the home shop, where their execution may serve 
as an emotional outlet. 

The Teacher of Fine Arts 

A study of the muscular and bone structure of the body enters 
into the anatomy of figure drawing and painting. All kinds of posters 
dealing with health data can be used to spearhead drives. Crafts 
serve to rehabilitate the physically handicapped. They also have a 
direct therapeutic value. 

A well-groomed individual, a beautiful building, an artistically 
decorated home, all help to give a feeling of good mental health. 

In music, voice lessons help to improve breathing and posture. 
We find problems of sanitation and safety in the care of svind in- 
struments. Acuity of hearing may be improved through the study 
of music. In singing, ventilation is an important factor. 

On the mental health side, music provides mental relaxation and 
a release from emotional stress, worry, and tension. This is its thera- 
peutic value. Music may “give a lift" to ones morale. 

Topics Fon Investication 

1. When you make an observation in a classroom, note the attention paid 
to fighting beat, and ventilation, and report on what you observed. 

2. Compare the varying degrees of menial health practiced in the classes 
of your diSerent instructors. What are the factors that make one class 
a pleasant experience and another the opposite? 

3. Observe a series of classes and note any reference made at any time to 
matters dealing with physical and mental health. 

4. Make a poll of some of your classmates to determine what their chief 
worries are and what th^ are doing to overcome them. 

5. Compile a list of hooks that would be helpful for anyone who is having 
personally difficulties. 

6. Select a unit in your special teaching area and develop a lesson plan 
in which you might emphasize the objective of physical health. 

7. Select another unit and do the same for mental health. 

BiBuocaAruY 

The following tlirce pamphlets are concerned with health and its re- 
lationship to school aims and functions. 
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A ll work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” This ad> 
age was most appropriate in the days when life was 
real and life was earnest, and it was work from sunrise to sunset. 
The lot of man seemed to be work, worl^ work. But there also seems 
to be a constant yearning on the part of man to escape from work. 
Eltlier be looks back to a time when he could enjoy life without 
working, or else he looks forsvard to that blessed occasion. And, if 
he finds that he can’t attain it in his mortal shcU, he has visions of 
eternal bliss in the world hereafter. 

Our own heritage carries us back to the Carden of Eden with its 
perpetual leisure, which, however, could be savored only through 
adherence to a certain prohibition. When this prohibition was vio- 
lated, ”Uoto Adam he said, because thou hast harkened unto the 
voice of thy wife, and has eaten of the tree, of which 1 commanded 
thee, saying, thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground for thy 
sake: in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of tliy life: thorns 
and thistles shall it bring forth to ihec; and thou sh^t eat of die 
herb of the field; in the sweat of thy face shaft thou eat bread, till 
thou return to the ground. . . . Therefore the Lord God sent him 
forth from the Garden of Eden, to till the ground from whence he 
was taken.”* 

Like\vise, we find hopes for the future as recompense for being 
cast out of paradise and subjected to a life of hardsliip and toil in 
these words of John: "Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell widi them, and they shall be his people, and God 
^Ceacsii H/, tr-IS, 23 
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himself shall be with them, and be their God. And God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: 
for the former things are passed away.”* 

Life has been a struggle for cxistrace, individual, when one man s 
hand was set against that of another, and collective, when one no- 
madic tribe tried to defend itself from the attacks of another tribe. 
But, no matter what hardships man had to endure, and there were 
many, he somehow managed to find time in which to devise and 
carry on activities that tended to lessen the drudgery of toil. As a 
shepherd he fashioned his pipes and reeds and invented melodies to 
play on tlrem. He could contemplate the starry heavens during his 
night vigils and marvel at their beauty as well as wonder about their 
raison ditre, and the order of their movements. When he gathered 
with the other shepherds, the tunes he played inspired them to 
dance, at first just naturally, and later in measured and repetitive 
moNements. Other means of spending leisure time were concocted 
in the form of games beriveen two or more participants, some of 
which have come do%vn to us today, such as baseball, tennis, hockey, 
golf, dice, and cords.* 

No matter how hard a man works, no matter how long he works, 
he >viU find some time to play and some means of enjoying himself. 
That is why it became essential for him to set aside a certain day 
each week, or periodically, for rest. In many instances, this rest 
period was associated with rcbgious observances, but even then, it 
assumed the character of a leisure activity in that pleasure and joy 
were its concomitants. 

There are two dements intimately related to attitudes toward 
leisure; one, that of a leisure class, and two, that of excessive use or 
abuse of leisure. We have already traced the development of a mas- 
ter class and a slave class, wherein the latter did all the work that 
made it possible for the former to devote their time to dance, to at- 
tend dramatic spectacles, to engage in competitive sports, to carry 
on political intrigue, to write poetry, to act tlie courtier, to go on 
vacation trips, to laze in the sun. in fact, to do anytJiing tliat the 
mind listed. It was in eras when the leisure class, per se, was in its 

* nc^'cl;ltlon. XXI, 3, 4. 

* Paul Memfoc. ed. A Cyclopedia of Education. The Macmillan Company. 

New York, 1918, vol. 3. ^ 



heyday that the arts especially flourished. There was the court of 
Belsbazzar, the spleudor of Ure Persian, Phrygian, and loni.ui JJrjgs, 
tire magnificence of the Ming dynasty, the fourth and fifUi centuries 
of Greece, the age of Augustus, the Elizabethan age, and die ciglit- 
eeuth century in France. There was something dazzling about all of 
these periods. Art, music, sculpture, architecture, drama, poetry, lit- 
erature, philosophy, all flourished to a ma^ificent degree. But at a 
cost All were made possible because the groups lliat produced them 
were built upon a dass that was more or less slave in character. 
They were the product of blood, sweat, and tears, not their own, but 
of otliers, who sulTered that thrgr might enjoy. 

There were, of course, inaDy reasons for the upsurgence of the 
slave dass, but as good as any may have been the longing and yearn- 
ing on their part to sh.ire in some of tlie pleasures of their masters. 
That there was a cleavage between upper and lower classes irane can 
deny. Nor can we discount the rutural desire of the underprivi- 
leged to bridge the gap and dream of dalliance in (he meadows of an 
earthly paradise as a crowning adiicvcmcnt to a life of struggle. The 
^galili of the Freodk resolutlonaiy movement certainly had this goal 
in mind. Even today we sec how strong Uiis desire is in wh.tt is so 
proudly prodaimed as tlie American standard of living, N-iz., tliat all, 
no matter what the nature of their jobs, arc able to enjoy the same 
kinds of leisure activities— autoing, movies, radio, television, attend- 
ance at sports spcctadcs, joining book clubs, playing golf, etc., etc. 

Spaoe Time AcnvmES 

The Industri.!} BevoJution introduced a new problem in that it 
started the mok'c from rural to urban areas ami initiated a life of 
mechanical drudgerj'. Time for leisure under such conditions was at 
a law ebb. A century and a half were dewted to reducing the work 
day from 12 to fi hours and the work week down to 40 hours. Tltis is 
the situation in wiiich we find oursches today. What are wo going to 
do about it? That's one of the kjucstions to wluch tlic schools must 
try to find an answer. 

Tlic second phase of leisure, that related to its use and abuse, lus 
had tremendous influence io coloring attitudes toward leisure. Tills is 
where tlie pursuit of leisure lias Irecomcan end in itself, and where 
it iios l>ccn canied to sucli violent extremes that it ends up liy do- 
stro) ing itself or being destroyed by others. Tlw gladiatorial tornbals 
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of the Roman Empire, the gaieties to the days of Charles I, the fri- 
volities and licentiousness of Phillippe d’Orleans, the excesses of the 
Florentine doges, all led to their suppression and the substitution of 
an austerity that looked upon all forms of enjoyment as instruments 
of the devil to lead the steps of the unwary straight to Hell. The 
asceticism of the early churdi fathers was a revolt against the 
worldly pursuits of the leisure dass. Self-inflicted discipline was a 
means of preparing the wayward soul to enjoy more fully life in 
the heavenly hereafter. 

Such was the heritage that came to us in the seventeenth century. 
The early Puritans were part and parcel of the Cromwellian reaction 
to the land of life that was fashionable under Charles I. This re- 
action took the form of an almost ridiculous type of austerity in 
speech, dress, and behavior. Prohibitions were set up against all 
forms of frivolous action. The Connecticut Blue Laws enjoined strict 
observance of the Sabbath. Penalties were attached to violations of 
rules that to us seem absurd. Nevertheless, there were occasions 
when life was not such a dark, somber affair, and these increased 
as the influence of the church and the clergy decreased. 

As the settlers pushed farther westward they did not, because they 
could not, live as close together as they had in New England. There 
were bam raisings, com buskings, box suppers, church dinners, log- 
ging, trapping, and foot races which contributed to the enjoyment 
of social life. 

But, for three centuries, the Sabbath was regarded as a day to 
keep holy. This practice came to be in decided contrast to the Eu- 
ropean custom where Sunday was a feast day, a holiday, one for 
sports and pleasure. Whereas, in New England man was made to 
fit the Sabbath, on the continent Sabbath was made to fit man. With 
the increase in immigration from these countries the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and the first part of the twentieth, the idea 
of the so-called continental Sunday began to make its impression 
upon us. Today it has become ao accepted concept in most parts 
of the country. There are, however, certain areas where religious 
influences are at work to oppose this trend. Adherents of these 
groups may not go to movies, play cards, or dance, three forms of 
entertainment that they consider devices of tlie devil to cause in- 
dividuals to stray from the straight and narrow. This practice may 
be said to be more common in the rural areas than it is in urban 
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centers. So far as amusement centers are concerned, it is hard to 
see any difference in what is available on Sundays from what is 
open on weekdays. 


What Is Leisure? 


In our discussion up to this point, there has been no attempt to 
define leisure except in general, descriptive terms of certain activi- 
ties. Webster's New International says, “Freedom or opportunity 
afforded by exemption from occupation or business; time free from 
employment. Time at one’s command, free from engagement; a pe- 
riod of unengaged time; hence, convenience; ease.” Of the 24 hours 
in the day, we work so many,- wc sleep so many; the balance, then, 
comes under the head of leisure, or spare time. And it is the way 
in whicli wo dispense these hours of convenience and case that be- 
comes our concern. Why? Because tbe individual's use of leisure 
affects not only himself but tbe social group of wldch bo is a part. 
Good or evil may result, evil being the degradation or demoraliza- 
tion of the moral fiber of the individual. 

It makes no difference how little or how much time there Is at 
one's disposal, one will always find some means of play or enjoy- 
ment to which to put it In terms of the kind of lives that we lead, 
Our leisure activities may be classified as: 


Desirable 

Travel 

Beading 

Hiking 

Swimming 

Golf 

Autding 

Rowing 

Horseback riding 
Archery 
Card games 
(Contract) 
(Canasta) 
Chess 
Checkers 
Dancing 
' Pool 
Billiards 


Doubtful 

Poker 

Slot machines 

Betting 

Ptinchboards 

Numbers 

Roulette 

Dice 
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The list might be extended indefinitdy because of the infinite va- 
riety of games and activities that might be included. What becomes 
our task is to find out what we in the school can do to assist boys 
and girls to choose and carry on those leisure activities that may, 
in the long run, profit them most. 

But, before we can go into discussion of what we might do, there 
are three things to note. Many, many types of play are, in and of 
themselves, innocuous. What has happened is that they have been 
put to not so innocent uses. Dancing has long been associated with 
religious ceremonials and social amenities. Games of chance have 
matched the competitive skill of contestants in outguessing each 
other. Other games have tested the physical or mental process of 
the participants. There is nothing inherently evil in any of these 
activities. It is only when someone sees profit for himself in com- 
mercializing them that doubt arises as to their contribution to the 
worthy use of leisure. It is when someone suffers as a consequence 
of engaging in a leisure activity that leads us to question the valid- 
ity of that activity. When dancing leads to immorality, when slot 
machines, punchboards, betting on sports events, poker, and pool 
relieve the individual of money that is actually needed for the sup- 
port of himself and his family, when reading material verges on 
obscenity, when driving a car turns loose a highway maniac, and 
when it is to man’s lowest and basest natures that the leisure activ- 
ity appeals, then it is well to question the worth of participating in 
it. We must, however, bear In mind that, ordinarily, most of our 
leisure activities can be entered upon and participated in by us with 
much real pleasure to ourselves and to others. Dancing can be a 
delightful form of social entertainment Card games can be a lot 
of fun as contests of skill and wits. 

A second point to consider is that the best of leisure activities can 
degenerate into nonconstructive results. The player who gets angry 
at his partner in contract, the chap who breaks his golf clubs in 
anger over missing a putt, the spectator who shouts abuse at the 
umpire, and the fan who develops ulcers because the team for which 
he is rooting develops a losing streak, all of them have made a busi- 
ness, more or less, out of what should proffer enjoyment only. When 
this stage is reached, leisure activity passes out of the realm of the 
pleasurable and enters the world flie serious. One thing that we 
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must ourselves fry to ]eam is to play for the sake of the play. If 
competition is involved, realize that one of the participants must 
win. To lose gracefully is almost as worth while to the loser as to 
\vin. The game has been well contested or fought. "Sorry you had 
to lose, old feUow. Belter luct next time. I'll say that you certainly 
gave me the battle of my life.* 

Our third point is concerned with the speed-up tempo in wliich 
we live and the difficulties we face in adjusting ourselves to it. It 
is, in a way, related to the health objective, because our ability or 
inability to relax reacts in the way our ductless glands behave and 
in the resultant giving in or resistance to heart trouble. Drudgery 
bas always been the bugbear of work. Tlie causes of drudgery are 
repetitive movements associated with the performance of the job 
and a lack of interest attendant upon the activity. There simply has 
to be some sort of release valve to ‘let off steam." Sometimes the 
result of excessive violence is in the form of a figbt, use of profanity, 
indulgence in alcohol— counterirritants to a drabness of life that 
becomes oppressive, or to a teruion of intensive application to the 
job. In either case, an explosion seems sometimes necessary in order 
to maintain an emotional balance. 

The Task of the Schools 

It becomes, then, the task of the schools to supply bases for the 
future use of leisure time in a way that may be profitable to the 
individual and to the group. G. T. W. Patrick suggests that we must 
more or less revert to those forms of play that were port and parcel 
of our lives in the primitive eras of our existence. 

The pace has become too rapid. Both the individual and society will 
have to Icam to "let go" and breathe more deeply. 

It would be easy to mention many changes tn our manner of life which 
would tend in this direction, but while such suggest/oos miglit be of 
priceless benefit to the individual who should adopt tliem, they stand so 
directly opposed to the stream of present soda! tendesjeies that one sees 
little hope of speedy changes of this kind. Such, for instance, would be 
more outdoor Ide; more walking and less riding, and in riding the return 
to the use of the horse instead of the automobile, especially to the use of 
tlie saddle horse; o return to the earlier forms of play, especially the 
rougher .and ruder kinds; a return to fishing and compmg and hunting; a 
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rehiTO to counby life instead of city life; the owning and cultivating of 
the soil and the care of domestic animals; the incxcaso of liolidays and 
festivals; a very large decrease in the amount of our reading; the substi* 
tution of music, particularly tranquillzing music, for the ullra-stimulating 
theater and moving picture show; and finally, the increased cultivation of 
the quieting influences of art and religion. It would be easy to extend 
this Ust and as useless as easy, for it all means (he complete reversal of 
our present tendencies. . . . 

As long ... as our social Ideals remain as they ore, so long wall 
schools cultivate tliose mental traits which our social conditions demand, 
namely, intensive thought, analysis, attention, cUseTimination, keenness, 
shrewdness, and cunning — and so long may we expect frenzied social 
reactions and a craving for narcotic drinks and drugs. The mental traits 
just mentioned are those which conduce to individual efficiency, success, 
the exploitation of nature and of other men, the amassing of wealth, the 
inaease of the bigness of everything, big business, big engines, big 
buddings, big cities, big ships, etc., and the fastness of everything, fast 
trains, fast steamships, fast motor-cars, fast communication. T^ese tilings 
now stand for progress in the minds of most people, and consequently 
there is not at present much hope for tdtange in our educational pro* 
gramme. When our ideals of progress change so that we shall prize 
quality rather than quantity, a measured bmitation rather than unro- 
stiicted liberty, beauty rather (ban size, stability rather than rapidity, the 
true rather dian the sensational, then we may learo to emphasize other 
traits in the education of our young. A ^stem of education is conceivable 
which should cultivate every part of the human personality with equal 
care, the body as well as the mind, and of the min d not the intellect alone, 
but every shade of fine feeling and noble impulse^-an education which 
should bestow the ability to master self as well as master nature, the 
ability to rest, relax, and obey, as well as to dominate other men, the 
ability to confine all our desires, passions, and^itioas, and activities within 
just limits.* 

The Enjoyment of the Beautiful 
There is another aspect to leisure that merits attention in our 
schools. It concerns the aesthetic elements in life. Where’er we turn, 
where’er we look, we see all around us things of beauty. 

A thing of beauty is a forever; 

Its loveliness increases, it will never 
* G. T. W. Patrick, The Ptychoh^ of Relaxation, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1916, pp. 257-iii01, 
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Pass into notiiingncss; but sbll will keep 
A bower quiet for us, aod » sleep 
Full of siA'eet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing.* 

There is beau^ m the roiling clouds, and 
placid shingle beach. 

In feathery snoNX-s. and whistling winds, 
and dim electric sides: 

There is beau^ m the rounded woods, dark 
svith heavy foh'age, 

In laughing fields, and dinted hills, the 
valley and its lake: 

There is beauty u> (he gullies, beauty on 
■ the cliil^ beau^ in sun and shade. 

In rocks and rivers, seas and plains — the 
earth is drowned in beauty.* 

What is beauty? It's what affects our stmscs in such a way as to 
bring pleasure to us. As such it is strictly an environmental affair. 
We are educated to it, so that what appeals to one person may have 
8 negative or opposite effect upon another. There is no universal 
law of beauty. Tastes differ among tribal groups, among various 
groups in the same country, and among individuals in the same 
group. The major differences, however, arc cnviionmcotal and cut* 
tural, A color combination that appcab to llic Eskimo may havo 
an opposite effect upon a Serb; the Jong neck of (he Siamese belle 
may seem de trap to the African who likes his "gals" with extended 
lips; B^'zantinc architecture may bo out of place in oortlicrn Cer* 
many; mission furniture looks Impossible to llio interior decorator 
of today; mutton sleeves of the Ws, hoop skirts of Uie mid-nine* 
teenth century, long, billoiving slart^ the short skirts of the ’30's, 
and chatelaine watches were once considered extremely au fait. 

Aesthetic Standards 

Very often the grotesque of one generation becomes the accepted 
standard of good taste of tlie next. Witness the enthusiasm displayed 
by antique liobbyists when they rave over some ])iccc of funiituro 
t^t, in its day, was considered a monstrosity. If wo carl only con* 

* lolin KcaU, Endj/mhn, Bk. }, Line 1. 

* Slariio Farqubar Tupper, Proverbial PhUotophy of Beauty. 
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Vince ourselves and others that a particular object is endowed 'vith 
beauty, we then come to believe that it really is beautiful. All we 
have to do is for enough of us to keep on shouting, "It is beautiful; 
it is beautiful.” The rest follows as a matter of course. Even the 
doubting Thomases feel flsat they have to join the crowd, though 
reluctantly. This is the technique followed by fashion designers, 
painters, novelists, poets, architects, in fact, any or all who set out 
to mold or change existing standards of taste. 

If we grant that the aesthetic attributes of life are environmental, 
cultural, and subject to change, it becomes the task of the school to 
adjust its pupils to the present tastes of society and to build certain 
bases for the future. The standards of the best judges of the day 
are to be accepted as the criteria for the judgments that we shall 
try to create. But we must always bear in mind that we should de- 
velop an open-minded attitude toward both the old and the new. 
It is just as bad to decry the old as out-of-date, passe, and of no 
account as it is to herald the new as the ne plus uliro of modernity, 
and that he who does not fall in line is too old-fashioned to be alive. 
There are heritages of an aesthetic nature that are watermarks of 
our culture, just as there are laws, customs, and mores. And many 
of these heritages are just as beautiful to us today as they were 
to those who lived with them centuries ago. 

Aesthetic appreciations begin in the home. All these factors have 
their part iu developing attitudes m the children of the home: color 
schemes in dress, rugs, draperies, bed throws, kitchen utensils, and 
walls, t)pe and arrangement of furniture, wall decorations, absence 
or presence of books of one kind or another, magazines and the mag- 
azine stand, orderliness and neatness throughout the house, flowers 
and flower arrangements, landscaping of the yard or Ia%vn, the music 
program beard over the radio, phonograph, or television, the kinds 
of movies that the family attends, and the conscious attention on 
the part of all to adopt and practice acceptable standards of eti- 
quette. Children brought up under varying conditions with respect 
to the above items will vary in their feelings and emotional reac- 
tions to stimuli of an aesthetic nature. Some will develop a sensitivity 
to many forms of beauty, such as symphonic music, the poetry of 
Emily Dickinson, the Gothic style of atdutecbire, the prose of Emer- 
son, a proper table setting, and niceties in speech, whereas others 
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will respond to hillbilly music, the poetry of Edgar Guest, ram- 
shackle buildings, the prose of Peter Duane, any old way to eat, and 
slovenly speech. Cliacun d son gout/ 

Environmental Contributions 

The School receives boys and ^Is svith all sorts of aesthetic back- 
grounds. One thing that it can do is to provide as attractive sur- 
roundings as it is possible to make them: landscaping of la\vn, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers; a pleasing exterior to tlie budding or buildings; 
corridors that are uide and colorful; classrooms that exhibit indi- 
vidual characteristics associated with tlie subjects taught in them; 
a library beautifully paneled, with colorful displays of jackets of 
new books; laboratories and gymnasium kept clean, orderly, and 
neat; and an auditorium whose very structure and composition im- 
pose a feeling of reverence and respect upon the audience. In Ger- 
man secondary schools the Aula, as the auditorium is caUed, is usu- 
ally the most attractive room in the buildiog. 

The community contains.the boys and girls whom tlie school re- 
ceives. It should furnish examples of aesthetic qualities in the en- 
vironment. Streets and avenues should be laid out with a view to 
wide vistas and ease of traffic. A boulevard effect should be approxi- 
mated, with grass and trees in tlic center and at the sides. Ilouses 
should not be built too close together, and between the house and 
the sidewalk there should be a lawn. Strict zoning ordinances will 
protect those areas strictly reserved for homes from the encroach- 
ment of Ailing stations and business buildings. A park or parks will 
fiunish not only ample facilities for all kinds of recreational activi- 
ties, such as swimming pool, baseball and softball diamonds, shelter 
houses and fireplaces for picnics, a bandstand for outdoor concerts, 
lawns for croquet and bowling, tennis courts, basketball courts, and 
football gridirons, but will even have such care taken of them tliat 
citizens can enjoy tliem for their beauty. 

In the business sections tlicre will be so much pride in the 'city 
beautiful" that all concerns will cooperate in having attractive store 
fronts and pleasing interiors, both as to color and arrangement of 
equipment and stock. Public buildings will be situated on land large 
enough to acemnmodato them and allow for attractive hnshcaping. 
This applies to courthouses, city halts, fire departments, public li- 
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brarics, and schools. If children are accustomed to living in sur- 
Toundings such as Uicso llut have been suggested, the chances are 
positive dial tlicy will acquire the habit of \vj$hitig to perpetuate 
the aesthetic phases of llicir environment. As Bobbitt says, “A world 
of beauty is stimulating. It inspires hopes, optimistic altitudes, and 
vigor of action. A world of ugliness is depressing. It generates 
apathy and indiUcrcncc. It paralyzes effort.’^ 

How All TcAaicns May Co.vmmuTE 
TO TIIE LEIStJltE ObJLCTIVE 
There’s a rebtionship between tl>c aesthetic pliase of leisure and 
the mental aspect of the health objective. Every classroom can con- 
tribute its shore in at least two ways. Tl^e teadser, man or woman, 
can be attired in a becoming outfit and can maintain that friendly 
atmosphere that svill result in excellent rapport. A sense of well- 
being permeating the atmosphere in which teacher and pupils as- 
semble for work svill produce far better results than one in nhich 
there is tension. Furthermore, little touches of color in Uie way of 
draperies. Bowers, book displays, and accessories will add cliorm 
to any room. Charts, posters, bulletin boards, and what the teach- 
ers of foreign languages call *'realia'* can be so dealt \vith as to create 
within the classroom a feeling of belongingness. No one will then 
have the slightest difficulty in idcnb'fying a particular room as one 
in which history is taught, or mathematics, or English, etc. And the 
feeling should be one of pleasure, because the surroundings are 
pleasurable. 

The Teacher of English 

Since reading will be one of the leisure pursuits that most boys 
and girls will follow the rest of their lives, the teacher of English 
has a matchless opportunity to guide them in lliis area. Eadi class- 
room should be a miniature library. Arrangements are made 
whereby the main library sends to the classroom books of varjing 
reading levels, covering many fields, fiction, biography, poetry, 
drama, ad\ entire, travel, sdence, and vocations. These books are 
charged out like all library books. Another scheme is to have the 

’ FranUin Bobbitt, How to Make A Curriculum, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1924, pp. 320-221. 
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pupils themselves bring to class books of their own that they have 
eojoycd reading and that they are willing for others to read. Maga- 
zines should not be exempted from this group. In fact, all teachers, 
no matter what their subjects, mi^t do what is suggested for the 
teacher of English in stimulatiDg their pupils to voluntary reading 
in their fields. All. too, should encourage their pupOs to browse 
around in the school and public library (if there is one) and ac- 
quaint themselves with the wealth of materials offered. 

As to content, there is the opporturuty to read about the innumer- 
able ways in which leisure has been enjoyed and how it may be 
attained. One can also read about the manifold forms of the beau- 
tiful as manifested in nature, in architecture, in sculpture, in paint- 
ing, in music, in landscaping, in dress, in furniture, in oriental rugs, 
in ceramics, and in stagecraft The beauty of thought, the rhytlimic 
cadences, and the pictures painted by the word artist can be 
brougbe out ia the reading poetry, fadgmeat of the extent to 
whi(^ a job has been well done and criteria of evaluation with re- 
spect to the composition of a book or an article can be developed, 
but not to the point where criticism slays its own pleasurable re- 
actions. There Is something, for example, that happens to a person 
in the reading of a book like Take Three Tenses,* which is mote 
than just the enjoyment of the story. An additional fillip of pleasure 
comes from the way in which it is written, its U’ord for word com- 
position, and the vocabubry that so aptly portrays what the author 
tries to tell us. In other words, there is an aesthetic enjoyment in 
the production itself. 

The same tiling holds true of movies and stage productions. To 
winnow out the chaff and to retain the solid, whole grains is just 
as much the task of the teacher in developing judgment criteria 
for all dramatic performances as it is in the field of reading. The 
advent of television has created an addih'onal task. Judgment values 
must be developed for all three media ivith respect to the struc- 
ture of the plot, its suitable setting, the plausibility of the charac- 
ters, the scenic effects, the language used, and liistorical accuracy. 

There is another side to the work of the teadier of English. It 
has to do with the work in expression, written and oral. Topics eon- 

*Iltuner Coddeo, TtAe Three Tentet Urde, Diovni & Company, Coston, 
1945. 
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ceming leisure activities are suitable for both oral and wiitten pro- 
ductions. Games, sports, hildo^ swimming, playing, reading (the 
list is almost endless) lend themselves readily to discussion by pen 
or tongue. Letter writing can be fun. There are those whose ego 
simply must find expression in poetry. Still others take deh'ght in 
language itself as a medium of expression. Special combinations of 
words and phrases furnish them as much pleasure as composers find 
in the permutations and combinations of the musical scale. 

The Teacher of Social Studies 

History rc<»unts the pains and pleasures experienced by humanity 
ever since the days of dalliance in the Carden of Eden. For a better 
understanding of the origins of the X'arious games, sports, and types 
of recreation that ha\e come down to us from earlier days, the class 
may well devote a special unit to their study and interpretation. 
Special projects may be assigned mdi%'idual members for more in- 
tensive investigation. Examples would be: jacks, late fiyiog, marbles, 
tag, blinchnan’s bluff, hide and seek, dice, contract, pocket pool, 
racing, social dancing, and magic tricks. In the study of other coun- 
tries, such os in a course in world history, attention can be colled to 
the intimate relations that exist between the culture of a people, 
the games they play, and their whole attitude toward the exercise 
and use of leisure. In fact, we shall &}d that many of the games 
we play are seemingly universal in nature. In this connection, a 
study of the Cljinpics might reveal the attempts on the part of 
social-minded sports enthusiasts to bring the world closer together 
by means of mass participation io games. 

The aesthetic side of our objective may be served in stud)'ing the 
development of literature, sculpture, architecture, painting, and 
music in diOcrent countries and io different eras in our oum coun- 
U>’. What particular t)pes of literature, prose, poetry, drama, were 
characteristic of a people at certain stages in their development? 
Wlio were the outstanding contributors among the writers? Arc any 
of them well enough known for it to be worth our while to remcm- 
\kt any of Uicm? Have any of them affected later developments in 
literature? Questions such as these may be directed to the other 
areas mentioned above. In all instances, it is the significance of the 
part pb)ed by any of these fields in enhandng our oum develop- 
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ment in literature, sculpture, architecture, painting, and music that 
counts. 

As in tlie case of games and sports, what pupils discover about 
the aesthetic tastes of nations and peoples will assist them to obtain 
a better understanding of these nations and their peoples. They can 
be led to see how intimately related their culture, recreations, and 
aesthetic responses are to each other. Wliat makes the different m 
t>pes of music? Why are certain colors prefened oyw others? Why 
are houses constructed Uie way they are? Why did the Ponta^ 
frown upon pleasures and such, and how did they wcumvent the 
rigid prohibitions that hedged them in? How did the conbnenW 
Sunday, as such, arise? Aosevers to these questions may result m 
developing more sympathetic attitudes toward human o\es an 
frailties. 


The Teacher of Mathematics 

So often tlie teacher of mathematics is so immersed in h« Job 
of teaching mathematical operations that he forgets or oyer e 
fact that many people in this world actually got ® o o ou 
mathematics. There are two things that the teaclier can o o ass 
others to enjoy mathematics as a pastime. One has to do p 
lems that are concerned with sports and gomey such as 

of games won and lost, the angle at which to hit a i i j * 

chances of holding a royal flush, the chances of tossing J>“ds or 
tails for a penny, how to keep score ou various gaines a ' 
mathematical computation, and how to read timeta es. e ° ^ 

is to provide mathematical puzzles for anal)’sisau sou on y s 

who get a kick out of them. They are often called brain teasers or 
^v^sters. Many people work on them as others do c^oss^yord puzdes 
double-crostics, and ciypiopams. This puzale elemen is one 
is neglected by too many teachers of mathemabes, w o ' o tm- 
ognize that in it they have an instnimcnt that may res t m e 
greatest carry-over value that their pupih ^ 

of matlicmatics. , 

Teacliers may set the pattern of having aU « in mathematics 
done in a neat, orderly fashion as one of ® 

to the aesUietic phase of leisure In «’orking out tlie solution to an 
equation, have all the “equal" signs under each other. In drawing 
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geomebical figures, have them cucEuUy constructed witli straight- 
edge and compass. Use colored chalk to bring out salient parts of 
a figure. Geometry offers the opportunity to apply the aesthetic ele- 
ments of form and design to llic multitude of art forms in all that 
surrounds us. The isosceles triangle, tlic equilateral triangle, the 
square, the parallelogram, the rhombus, the ciicle, llie polygon, all 
have their counterparts in dress, rug, and wallpaper designs, in stat- 
uary, in cliurchcs, in store windows. In automobiles, in kitchen uten- 
sils, in landscaping, and in all art products. Tire teacher must relate 
the one to the other. 

The Teacher of Science 

The greatest contributioa that this area may make to tlie leisure 
objective lies in the field of hobbies, those recreational activities in 
which pupils engage while in school and which many of them cany 
on as adults. From biology we have care of pets, gardening, flori- 
culture, landscaping, camping, hiking, aquariums, herbariums, and 
reading. Heading in a science field is something to which all the 
sciences can contribute. Photography, ‘^am** radio, music, movies, 
and all kinds of electric gadgets like trains come from physics. 
Chemistry leads to home chemistry sets, amateur analyses of cbemi' 
cal products used in the home, ceramics, and plastics. 

Tliere are elements of beauty attendant upon all the sciences. 
Flower arrangements and color combinations, a well-laid out gar- 
den, the composition of a scene to be photographed, and the rela- 
tionships of colors to the senses are to be considered as important 
contributions to this objective. 

The Teacher of Health and Fhysicol Education 
Boys and girls, men and women, will spend a large part of their 
lives as participants in outdoor games of some kind or as spectators 
at large sports spectacles. There can be much cany-ovei to life 
activities if such games and sports as softball, golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, badminton, croquet, quoits, archery, and handball are taught 
as a part of the regular curricular offerings in physical education 
classes. Intramural participatioD in basketball, baseball, football, 
boxing, amd vrrcs.tlvag -msH ssoko tw spec'taVois 

sports events, because the spectator will understand some of the 
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finer points of the activity and thereby derive greater pleasure from 
witnessing it. Learning to beep score in many games and sports also 
needs to be taught 

When we consider what may be done on the aesthetic side we find 
some wonderful opportunities. A. fine-appearing body is somelliing 
of which to be proud and something to admire. Posture, diet, and 
movement are factors which must be understood and practiced in 
order to achieve the body beautifuL Girls, especially, need to learn 
how to walk gracefully. Men should, too, for that matter. In danc- 
ing, solo dancing, interpretive dancing, square dancing, folk danc- 
ing, ballroom dancing — just think of the emphasis given by all these 
forms of dancing to beauty in motion. Nor should we overlook the 
appeal made to our senses by the exact and precise execution of 
all forms of gymnastic exercises. Even in mass performances there 
is beauty when all do the same stunt in unison and to Uic same de- 
gree. 

Teachers of Practical Arts 

Travel is one of today’s common forms of reocatlon. Teachers of 
geography have die opportunity to discuss die main highways of 
transportation and the recreational areas of the various countries 
of the world. Teachers of the language arts may sco to it that the 
shrines of famous authors, the locale of the plots of famous stories, 
and tile noted libraries of our country may be so treated as to be- 
come the vacation goals of their students. But the tcadicr \\ ho prob- 
ably has the best chance to present Uic recreational values of travel 
is the teacher of business. Under the topic of transportation, great 
interest might be aroused in phoning trips to points of historic or 
aesthetic value. Hoad maps, timetables, hotel and mote] accommo- 
dations, eating csL-iblislimenls, and die paiticul.'ir values that the 
trip should bring arc topics that could prove to be extremely inter- 
esting. The results of sucli studies might be determining factors as 
to where the family might spend its vacation this year. 

In business, emphasis con also he placed on the aesUictic con- 
tributions of the area. An attiacCise; neat page in Siting sys- 

tems kept in perfect order, photo^-piog, t)ping attractive programs, 
writing a neat hand, and good grooming can all bo featured. 

In homcmaking wc find much said on die subject of so ordering 
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the routine duties of the home diat there is much time for leisure. 
Although many homes have electric or gas ranges, an electric re- 
frigerator, a mechanical dishwasher, a garbage disposal unit, an 
electric mixer, a toaster, an electric washing machine, and an ironer, 
not all homes possess all of these, and some of them possess few, 
if any. What is important to learn is the most efficient and thor- 
ough way in which to do a job, whether it be cooking, dishwashing, 
bedmaking, housecleaning, washing, ironing, or mending, and then 
to suggest ways in vvhich such leisure time as is available may best 
be used — ^books and magazines to read, radio programs to listen to, 
or hobbies to indulge in, such as knitting, crotchetiog, quilting, or 
embroidery. 

Today we heat and read of the way in which art and beauty have 
taken over tlie home. Color and design play an important part in 
kitchen utensils and all home furnishings. It isn't sufficient, any 
more, to have a knife that will cut. It must be shaped just so, and 
the color of the handle must match the general color scheme of the 
kitchen. Tl^ere Is certainly a charm about a well-appointed home 
that ought to bring to its occupants and guests a feeling of well- 
being. Even a meal has its contribution to make. A table tastily dec- 
orated \rith china, glassware, cutlery, flowers, and a colorful com- 
bination of meat, vegetables, and accessories can be a thing of 
beauty and a joy to be remembered. Clamor is nothing else than 
emphasis on the aesthetic. This means that every girl needs to learn 
just what kind of clothes, make-up, and accessories are most suit- 
able to her particular physique and personality. 

In the shop, boys can learn many things that can serve to occupy 
their leisure time at home. One of the most effective is how to or- 
ganize their own home shops in cellar or garage, if either is avail- 
able. This activity, like gardening, can become one of the most 
worth-while hobbies that a man can pursue. To come home from 
factory or office and make or repair sometliing in the shop, or with 
such tools as are available, can go a long way to relieve the tension 
built up ou the job. But in the making, remodeling, or finishing of 
an article there Is also the element of the aesthetic that must receive 
attention. Tlic lathe, paintbrush, and sandpaper can make or mar 
the beauty of the object. Hiat is why arts and crafts are so closely 
related to the kind of work done in the shop. 
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The Teachers of Fine Arts 

Music and art arc those areas whose cliief purpose is to meet the 
leisure objective, both for spare time and for the aestlietic side of 
life. Art can lay the groundw'ork for some interesting and pleasur- 
able hobbies. Art is by no means all painting, although there are 
some who enjoy doing work in oils, water colors, or tempera as a 
means of achieving the same kind of mental and emotional satis- 
faction as that obtained by the worker in the garden or the home 
shop. In fact, there can be a great deal of overlapping with the art 
activities taught in homemaking and in the shop. Place cards, jew- 
elry, lealliercraft, book binding, basketry, tie and dye designs, and 
weaving are some of tlic bobbies that may be taught. At the same 
time, of course, all the elements of artistic design and suitable color 
combinations will bo an integral part of the instruction. In addition 
to the performance side of art, there is the element of understanding 
and appreciation to be included. Tliis study will include the names , 
and cldef productions of the famous painters, sculptors, architects, 
etc. of the world, so tiiat the individual will have a background of 
familiarity ^vith the world of art. 

Music has also its active and passive sides, although there is not 
so much active participation in musical performance after boys and 
girls leave school as there used to be. The reason is the tremendous 
increase of tlie listening type of music as recorded over radio, pho- 
nograph, and television. The greatest contribution, then, that music 
may make is to enable pupils to become familiar enough with tlie 
music of our heritage that they find in it a source of constant pleas- 
ure and enjoyment. They need to fall in love with certain tunes. 
Tliey should be able to identify kinds of music, and their compos- 
ers. Tliey should be able to identify the different instruments in an 
orchestra. And they should, above all else, become better jutfgcs of 
the kimls of music to which they listen. There are standards of judg- 
ment that will determine their future aesthetic tastes in music. 

The Teachers of Foreign Languages 

We find here much that is common to the teaching of social stud- 
ies. except that we arc dealing willi tlie culture of one particular 
nalionalits'. We can read about and discuss the games, sports, and 
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recieaticmal and leisure activities of tlw country and compare and 
contrast them witli our o\vn. \Vc can Icam how its people dress, 
their favorite colors, the arcliitecturc of their houses, churdics, and 
public buildings, their favorite dishes, and their well-knomi writers, 
artists, musicians, and actors, and the outstanding works of each. 
In all instances it is desirable to try to find out the aesUietic stand- 
ards of taste that have been responsible for the development of the 
various art forms of the people whose language is being studied. 
It might also be well for the pupils if they took pride in developing 
the ability to pronounce and read well the foreign language. 

Topics ron Im'EsncATio.s 

1. Analyze your own aedrities for a week so as to reveal to yourself how 
much leisure you have and now you spend it. 

2. What examples can you give of the various ways in which your seo- 
ondary school contributed to (a) your enjoyment of leisure, (b) your 
enjoyment of the beautiful? 

8. \Vhat opportunities does your college or university ofier us the way of 
cultural opportunities? Make a calendar of such events and evaluate 
them in terms of their value to (he students. 

4. Enumerate and evaluate the civic recreadonal opportunities in your 
home community. 

5. Develop a score card for evaluating radio or television programs: 
(a) musical; (b) dramatic; (c) comedy. 

6. Compare and evaluate a true classic comic with the original. 

7. Evaluate the commercial recreational centers in your college or uni- 
versity town. 

8. What organizations in your community are active in the promodon of 
so-called cultural aedvides, as in the fields of music, art, drama, horti- 
culture, and Lteiatuie? 

9. Make a list of the state parks, hterary and historical shrines, recrea- 
donal areas, and similar points of real interest in your state. 
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M an is a social being." As such he finds it necessary to 
set certain restrictions U(>on himself with respect to 
his social behavior. Perhaps “restrictions" is not the most descriptive 
word to use. Rules and regulations might be better terms. What wo 
mean is that he finds that neither he nor anyone ebe in his group 
can be solo or grandstand players in the game of life. They must 
form a pact of some sort that sets out a regimen of behavior, adher* 
ence to which marks an individual as a belonger, and violation of 
which singles him out as a nonconformist or even an outcast. At first, 
of course, any behavior standards arise as a result of a felt need. 
Someone has displayed the ill grace to commit an act that is con- 
trary to “the way we act.” We don't like it. So we take action to pre- 
vent its recurrence by setdog up a new regulation. 

Every tribe, every group, every nation has by such means devel- 
oped what are known as its mores. This word is the plural of the 
Latin mos, whose most obvious translation is “custom." Our adjec- 
tive “moral” is one of its derivations. Mores, then, are the bundle 
of customs or methods of behavior that are the directive social 
forces that identify each group. And “morality" is the attitude im- 
planted in the group that indicates its reaction to its own mores. 
With the passage of time these moral attitudes become so charac- 
teristically a means of identification of the group that they fonn its 
traditions. We have die culmination of die crystallization of these 
tradidons in the revival hymn, "If it’s good enough for Father, it 
is good enough for me.” 

344 
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The familiar adage. “Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it,” is the epitome of 
society’s constant struggle to prepare each generation to succeed 
its progenitors. In fact, we can sum up every single attempt by all 
peoples in every age and in every dime to prepare their offspring 
to succeed them. The generic term for such efforts is citizenship. So, 
when we talk about preparing the younger generation to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of dtizenship, all of us are talking the 
same language. If we differ in any respect, it is in the means that 
we employ to acliieve our goal. Some believe in such complete re- 
striction of the induction process that the experience becomes for- 
mally ritualistic — so many steps forward and so many obliquely. 

Some modernists believe so intensely in the preeminence of tlie 
individual that they would abandon all restrictions or requirements. 
And there are others who put their faith in a judicious balance be- 
tween tliese opposing points of view. Their opiruoo is tha^ so long 
as an individual finds himself, through no voLtion on his part, a 
member of a certain group, this group has the right to impose upon 
this individual its code of moral and spiritual values to which ho 
must conform so long as be desires to remain a member of the 
group. FuTthermore, liis group is willing to allow him certain free- 
doms in the conduct of his personal affairs consonant with such of 
his needs and interests tliat do not conflict with the mores of the 
group. If it is necessary, according to the dictates of the group, 
that his bead must be shaved and cut in a certain fasliion, then lie 
must shave and cut his hair in that fashion. Any other style of hair- 
cut would single lu’m out as a subversive. If the regulation is that 
he must memorize the Koran, then he must memorize the Koran. 

If the law says that he must study the stale and federal constitu- 
tions, then he must study the state and federal constitutions. 

Tlie more primitive in ethnological development we find the 
group, just that much more restrictive are its "musts" and its “don’ts." 
The more authoritarian or totalitarian the organization of a sodety 
is, just that much less freedom is allowed the individual Complete 
freedom from restraint of any kind is advocated only by those svho 
have rebelled completely against a life hedged in by tabus. When 
a large enough number has found common cause in a desire for com- 
plete freedom, they have organized some utopian scheme of brotli- 
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erly love, only to have their house of cards topple over when as- 
sailed by the selfishness, greed, imperiousness, and undisciplined 
action of its members. Today we find advocates of extreme indi- 
vidualism among some interpreters of a psychology that sets off 
the supremacy of the individual over against that of the state. The 
word "don’t” isn’t in their vocabulary. They seem to prefer anarchy 
to any sort of imposed order.* 

It is only in what we like to think of as the more advanced forms 
of social organization, in which elements of democracy are to be 
found, that we observe a combination of restriction and freedom. 
Democracy — the rule of the peoplel Democracy — the voice of the 
people! Democracy — the will of the people! Naturally, since there 
are, in the land of democracy in which we believe, no set formulas 
for social behavior, it is impossible to set up any standards to which 
all must adhere under penally of running afoul of the law. That 
is why vve deem it our privilege to disagree with each other in the 
way each of us practices his theory or theories of democracy. And 
so, the intangible possessions that we idierish most are freedom of 
thought and freedom of expression.* Id order to preserve these free- 
doms we go to almost any length to tolerate the practice and ex- 
pression of ideas that don’t coincide with our own. In our idealistic 
moments we echo the statement attributed to Voltaire, "I don't 
agree with a thing you say, but I’ll defend with my life your right 
to say it" 

Jlcsponribilitfes of the Home 

For each of us life and living have their beginnings in the home. 
That is such a simple statement to make when we use the term 
"home” generically. The truth is that homes differ as much as do 
individuals. There are, according to our standards, good homes and 
bad homes, cultured homes and illiterate homes, wealthy homes 
and poor homes, happy homes and sad homes, homes with parents 
and orphanages. If, as the ps)'cboIogists tell us, the most important 
years of our lives are those that we spend at home before we go 
to school at the age of 5 or 6, then it behooves us to try to do our 

* Read ihe aitide, “The Transfoimalion," in Time, November 2, 1953, p. 52. 

*For the opposite vjewpoint read George Orwell’s 193^. published fay 
Harcourt. Brace and Oimpany, loc.. New York, 1949. 
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best to inculcate in our adolescent j'ouUi tlie ideals of 'worthy home 
membership." This objective has received major emphasis in every 
list product by our educational philosophers. The problem was not 
so crucial in "horse and buggy" days, because the family was then 
a more closely knit social unit But in tlicse “stratospheric" days, 
when, in so many families, both father and mother have jobs, Uic 
situab'on is quite different. Children have to fend for tlicimelvcs 
while the parents are at work, and w-c know that the devil finds 
work for idle hands to do. No stage is any worse than anotlicr. Ba- 
bies and youngsters have to be placed in the care of some otlicr 
person. When tliey are old enough to go to school they hax o to play 
around with otlier youngsters until one parent, at least, gets home. 
In high sdiool tlicy begin to form ch'qucs and go around in gangs, 
so tliat they soon emancipate themselves from any parental control. 
One freedom has led to otlicrs until both boys and girb resent any 
interference in their activities. 

Then there are tliose parents who have learned just enough psy- 
chology to give (hem enencous ideas about dirc/pline. Tliey liave 
been led to believe that repression of any kind is injurious to tlio 
full development of their children's souls. TIic result Is that llicy 
let them do pretty much as they please, often to tl)c anno}’anco and 
discomfiture of otlicrs who ha%'c dealings or connections willi their 
offspring. It is most difficult for parents, who wisli to retain a sem- 
blance of control over their cluldrcn, to combat the challenge of 
keeping up willi the Joneses. "Maiy s folks let her go riding willi 
boys in their cars. I can't sec svliy you don't let me." It takes the 
exercise of a lot of wisdom and toil to maintain the home vessel 
on an c\en keel by knowing when to say “yes" and when to say an 
cmph-itic and undorstanilabic “no." 

Tfie llcsponsibilitici of the Communlly 

Only in the most isolated areas of our country can a family live 
entirely unto itself. It craves the companionship of otiicr families. 
In the early pioneering days mudi of tliis erasing was satisfied by 
the church. \Vcckda)-s were spent in toil from sunrise to sunset. 
On Saturday most of the family would go to town to trade and 
gojsip. Bat on Sicaday etc/} body dresH-J vp i» his Sunday bt-sl and 
went to tlie particular church of his faith. \Vhcn Uic service was 
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over, the parents would discuss crops, the weather, and the hap- 
penings of the week, while the young folks would lay the founda- 
tions for future “going steady," or engage in foot racing and vari- 
ous feats of strength. Little by little, as the urban areas increased 
in numbers and importance, concomitantly with improved means 
of transportation, a more compact form of social life came into ex- 
istence. It was also more worldly and more exciting, especially 
where there were taverns. The farm, as families increased in size, 
was divided into smaller tracts, so that families lived closer to each 
other. The church began to wane in its influence as a community 
center. Clubs and fraternal organizations began to serx'e the needs 
of those who still hankered after some form of group meeting. Fra- 
ternal organizations were for men, but each bad its “auxiliary" for 
the wives and daughters. Clubs were formed on the slightest pre- 
text-bridge, sewing, literary, charily, dancing, and professional. 

Fraternal organizations were usually on a national scale to begin 
with. Consequently, each local group was affiliated with a parent 
organization, whic^ of course, had to have its annual coovendon 
composed of delegates from each local group. Clubs remained more 
or less local in organization and control, although some of them 
were dUsatisfled enough with their isolationism that they, too, or- 
ganized on the national level. 

Most of these clubs and organizations tended to be separatist 
in their relationships with each other. They even developed a class 
system of their own, so that members were chosen or came from 
certain social levels in the community. An analogous situation exists 
on college campuses >vith respect to the rating and respectability 
of the existing fraternities and sororities. But there was one cause 
to whose support all members of a community, urban or rural, ral- 
lied, and that was its scbool(s). So it is that today we find school 
cities separated from civil cities with respect to the control of the 
community’s school. The members of a community feel that they 
bear a responsibility to the education of their children that is not 
quite the same as that which they bear to local, state, or national 
government Furthermore, they thereby evince a desire to have 
education separated, so far as it is possible to do so, from politics. 
It is when politics seeks to enter into the administration of a com- 
munity’s school that organizations like the North Central Associa- 
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They have developed an exaggerated sense of their own value and 
have underestimated that of those 'Tjelow" them. They are the 
bright yoimg men of the age who look down upon tivosc of less in- 
tellectual capacity and adjudge these as incapable of making wise 
political decisions. 

Whoever claimed that political decisions were made wisely? In 
our discussion of immediate objectives, the importance of attitudes 
and emotional reactions was vehemently stressed. The claim was 
made that most of our actions are decided on a visceral rather than 
a cortical basis. We are swayed by the emotional appeal of the 
demagogue, by the appeal to our personal appetites, by the allur- 
ing hypnotism of cheese-cake advertisements, by the constant repe- 
tition of jingles and slogans, and by tlic sly innuendos that play 
upon our personal prejudices. For this reason we emphasized the 
importance of the choice of the facts and information to be passed 
on to our youth, which might cause them to react favorably to 
what would result in the best interests of the group. 

Just because there are those who arc ahead of the coounon herd 
in their thinking is no cause for mistrust. If the foundation has 
been laid by these advanced thinkers for creebng a structure of 
attitudes of tolerance, faith, hope, charity, and loving landness in- 
stead of one of petty-mindedness, selfish prejudice, bias, intoler- 
ance, and hate, they can expect a corresponding reaction. If their 
motives are righteous, they will lead rather than push others in the 
direction of good social behavior. Unfortunately, some of them feel 
that they cannot wait for all this to happen (because it is a slow 
process), and so they take it upon themselves to make the neces- 
sary decisions. Of course, it exacerbates one’s sense of the proper 
fitness of things to witness acts of chicanery and knavery in the 
conduct of some of our local and national elections, and yet, in the 
long nm, it augurs better for our democratic form of government 
that these warts on the body politic be endured than that the free- 
dom to fool the people be denied any of us. Can't you see that such 
a situation demands that we put forth every effort we can to im- 
prove conditions? Is it not then incumbent upon us, by means of 
the press, pulpit, lecture platform, radio, movies, television, and the 
classroom to present the story of our good and not-so-good achieve- 
ments, to hold before us the examples of those who have had a part 
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in bringing us to where wo are today, so as to create in tliose who 
conic after t« a desire to pattern their liscs after tiie heroes of noble 
and honorable deeds? 

We ;uc especially concenied with what transpires in our scliools. 
Our pupils cornu from alt sorts and conditions of family life. Some 
of them have already been conditioned to good social bebavior. 
Tlic)' .ire not nngels in any sense of the word, but Uicy arc funda- 
jiicntally dwnt Iroyi and girk. Tlicy do not pose .t problem for us. 
Our Job is to deal ssitli tlut group tlut eshibits or has a tendency to 
ednbit moderate to strong anlisocul bcliasior. Tlicy, crjually with 
the other group, will become the citizens of tomorrow. They am 
the ones whose responsilnlity it is ours to lead into a more decent 
regard for themselves and for their country. And we can't do die 
job by preaching at ihcni or by liavlng them simply memorize facts, 
names, dales, and places. We must, by every conlrivabJe means, 
get them to luvo pride in themseU'cs through adiicving something 
for which they base striven. Wo must male it possible for them to 
feel companionship with tlicir fellow students. We must enlist them 
in cub()erativc citizenship projects in the school and in the com- 
munity. And while no arc doing all tlicse worth-while things, let 
us not forget that the* attitudes we arc tr>ing to iustill in them now 
are going to Iw die determining Victors in the ways tlicy will react 
os citizens of our belm ed republic. 

'f repeat, that all power is a trust; that we .arc accountable for fts 
csercisc; that from the people and for (he people all springs, and 
all must csist*^ 

ndiicurieii for World CUlscmhip 

Education for citizenship is not confined in this air ago to tlic 
geographical limits of any nation. It has become a sine qua non 
for tie iwlions of the cardj to sswk together. It is incumbent upon 
our schools to acquaint our pupib with the means whereby this 
cooiwralion is being effected. Wo cannot improve upon tlio state- 
ments made in a hide pamphlet issued by the National Education 
iUsociatioii. M ’ith their pennisrion wio sliall quote the last half of 
the bulletin. 


» DfnjamJn DUr4rU. VIrJan Grey, Bode 0, dup. 7. 
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Young Americans, as part o! ihdr education for citizcnsWp. should 
have opportunities to leam in school why their countiy is following a 
policy of international cooperation, how tfiat policy wc»ks, and what it 
means to have their country a member of the U.N. and Unesco. Teaching 
about such things is an obligation resting upon all public schools in the 
United States. 

In this country the source of political authority is the people. To exer- 
cise this authority wisely, the pMple must loiow well their nation and the 
world of which it is a part. 

Those who govern America today and those who will govern it tomor- 
row need to know about lands and peoples and events far beyond their 
national boundaries. Within the life span of many now living, the Ameri- 
can people have been thrust by circumstances into world leadership. It is 
a position they did not seek. This world leadership carries svith it responsi- 
bilities that are as unavoidable as they are unfanuliar. These responsibili- 
ties rest on all citizens, as well as on the officers of the national govern- 
ment 

American schools, mindful of their duty for tzaising citizens to exercise 
their sovereignty in the most powerful nation in the world, have sought 
to meet this need of their students by teaching them about the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States and about the treaties and organiza- 
tions through which their nation deals with other irations. Young Ameri- 
cans need also to know the history of mankind s efforts to attain peace 
among nations and the history of the many failures and the limited suc- 
cesses of such efforts. They need to know bow people in other parts of the 
world live, what they wish for, what they believe. They need to know 
how dieir own lives have been made safer and richer by the things that 
have been done by men and women in other parts of the world. They 
need to know what is happening around the world today. These things the 
schools of this nation have taught for many years. They must continue to 
teach them if they are to remain true to their trust. 

To encourage the teaching of such matters is one purpose of Unesco. 
The establishment of Unesco, however, did not change the basic character 
of American teaching about other nations. It did help to give American 
teachers and students access to more information about the rest of the 
world. And it has ^ven other nations a better basis for teaching more fully 
and accurately about the United Stales. Such teaching is in harmony with 
Unesco’s prime purpose: to enbanoe the world understanding of all peo- 
ples. This purpose should not be confused with the promotion of world 
govemmenf — a political goal which is supported by some well-known 
voluntary organizations, but which, by its own constitution, Unesco is 
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prohibited from promoting. It is important to understand the true pur- 
poses of Unesco. Failure to do so gives rise to apprehensions which, no 
matter how sincere, could lead the American people to defeat their own 
interests. 

Some Americans do not accept the prevailing view that the United 
States wll be a safer and more prosperous nation if it cooperates with 
other nations than if it tries to stand alone. Some of these citizens have 
gone so far as to demand that study of the U.N. and Unesco be deleted 
from the school curriculum and that certain books on international coop- 
eration be withdrawn from school libraries. They would bar such things as 
scliool observance of U.N. Day and high school clubs devoted to study of 
world afiairs. 

It is, of course, to be expected that some citizens will disagree with the 
poliaes of their government. Full freedom for expressing such dissent is 
essential to the democratic process. To criticize one’s government and the 
intergovernmental arrangements to w'hich it is a party is the right of every 
citizen in a free society; to criticize constructively when one sees defects 
to be remedied is not only a right but also a patriotic duty. 

It is entirely in order for those who disagree svith prevailing policy to 
seek to change the policy by appealing to their representatives in Con- 
gress and to their fellow citizens. Howex-er, those who would have the 
schools suppress the facts of history as they relate to the U.N. and Unesco 
or would have the schools teach a particutar point of view about these 
organizations are in a position that Is indefensible in terms of American 
principles. 

Those citizens who take this position start from false premises. They 
assume that America has no world responsibilities and world-aiFected in- 
terests. They assume that the minds of men should be manipulated by in- 
struction. They assume that the United Nations and Unesco are not sig- 
nificant aspects of the environment in which children and youth live. They 
assume that the violence of their attacks can cow or mislead others into 
acquiescence. 

The schools of America must not be diverted from their obligation to 
help young citizens acquire the knowledge and skill that they will need 
in order to use wisely the power that will increasingly accrue to them. 
Those who will govern America tomorrow are in the schoolrooms of Amer- 
ica today. Teadiers must continue to serve their country by equipping 
with essential knowledge the sovereign citizens they meet in those school- 
rooms. 

The people of the United States in the second half of the twentieth 
century need extensive acquaintance with other countries and practical 
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knowledge of the complex inteir^tioiis brtwcen this countiy and the rest 
of the world. Many of those relatimidups fall mlLin the framework of the 
international organixations in which the United States maintains member' 
ship. It is highly desirable, therefore, that the American people learn to 
understand the United Nations, Uoesco, and other U.N. agencies, tlieir 
purposes and structure, their strengths and shortcomings, their records 
and opportunities.* 

Moral and Spiritual Values 

One of the most severe criticisms and one of the strongest chal- 
lenges directed against our public schools is that they are negligent 
in the attention Siey give to moral and spiritual values. Many of 
these critics are numbered among those of all faiths who complain 
because religion is not taugbt in our schools. They look around at 
the world in which they live and see many undesirable social prac- 
tices that they would like to see corrected. They assume that these 
practices have resulted from negligence on the part o! the schools 
rather than their being manifestations of the social chaos that is the 
aftermath of two world wars. 

Their immediate reaction in the way of a remedy is to introduce 
the teaching of religion into our public schools, assuming that the 
problem will thereby be solved. The matter is not so simply dealt 
with as that Where religion is a matter of the state, as it is in some 
countries, its instructioi\ can be introduced into the schools by fiat. 
Not so, in a democracy such as ours, where people of all faiths may 
observe their particular religious tenets as they see fit. 

One of the best approaches to this problem has been handled by 
the Educational Policies Commission in its book, AforaZ and Spir- 
itual Values for the Public Schools. A digest of this book has been 
prepared in pamphlet form. Moral and Spiritual Values for Your 
Children. With the permission of the two associatioas, this pamphlet 
is herewith reproduced. 

Tfie Task. Moral values have been shaken in our generation by two world 
wars, by a wasteful economic depression, by a resurgence of bar- 
barism among supposedly cxrilized peoples, by sodal disasters fol- 

* Educational Policies Commission, The Dniied Notions, Unesco, and Ameri- 
can Schools, National Educahon Assocnatioii, Wasbinctoa, D.C., December, 
1932, pp. 5-8. 
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lowing technological triumphs. Our new-found leisure has not always 
been accompanied by insight, by self-development, or by participa- 
tion in community services. The individual is too often lost in our 
modern complei, large-scale industrial and governmental organiza- 
tions. The changing p.altems of home and family life seriously com- 
plicate the problem of develoj^g moral and spiritual values in 
young people. We must deielop inner moral restraints strong enough 
to control impulses of greed, power and brutahty. The alternative to 
such restraint appears to be the rule of die strong over the weak, of 
the few over the many. Our cluldreo sense the insecurity and moral 
confusion which is troubliug many adults. More than ever, they need 
help in facing the complac moral deasions before them, 

Wiujf the Public Schools Can Do. The public schools can teach tlie moral 
and spiritual values which the American people wish to see in the 
character and conduct of their children. They cannot do the job 
alone. The whole communHtj must help. The public schools can de- 
velop a common education based on values shared Ity members of 
all religious faiths. They cannot create a patchwork of many religious 
views, The public schools can build respect for rei'gious freedom. 
They cannot circumvent the policy of separation of church and state. 
The public schools can continue their indispensable contnbution to 
unity and common loyalties. They can give American youth of vary- 
ing backgrounds a common experience from which they wiU derive 
important and lasting moral values. 

The Program of the Public Scho<ds. 1. Moral and spiritual values are of 
supreme importaucc. Your schools are sensitive to these essential 
values. Mord and spiritual values have the highest priority among 
the many claims upon die time and energy of teachers. 

2. Moral values are taught at every opportunity. Values develop 
out of total experience, induding (he life of the school, home and 
community. The spirit of the sch^ and the example of its tcadiers 
are basic. Your seboob try to help young people develop more than 
striedy persona] morality; they are concerned also about such broad 
social problems as poverty, injustice, and war. Students and teachers 
go be)oud facts and skills to a thoughtful interpretation of their 
meaning. Opportunities are provided for learning values through 
action, discussion, and the formatitax of prindples. School experience 
is related to the life of the students and the community by the use 
of local resources, field trips and surveys, and by helping pupils to 
render useful community service, ^tivities which bring together 
children of various groups develi^ apprecaation of the diverse cul- 
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hires that enrich American life. Drama, debating, music, clubs and 
other activities sponsored by the school increase interests, improve 
sbiUs, and teach lasting values. Our sports program aims to sene all 
students. It stresses comradeship, equahty, and fair play. Commer- 
cializing school sports destroj-s tJicse values. 

3. Wholesome personal relations arc cultivated. Tlicrc must bo 
time and occasion for friendly personal contacts between students 
and teachers. Some communities allow their children to be herded 
into crowded buildings, forced to use classrooms in converted cellars 
and hallways, assigned to successive shifts htce the woihers on an 
assembly line, and placed under the care of harried and overworked 
teachers. Such a commuiuty docs not really care much about tbe 
moral and spiritual development of its young people. 

4. Our public schools are friendly toward the diEercnt religious 
beliefs of their students. Teachers will allow children to refer In a 
natural way to religious opinions and reb’gious practices when occa- 
sioa arises. 

5. Our public schools guard religious freedom and tolerance. Our 
laws grant every citizen the right to believe os his conscience and 
training dictate. Our pubb'c schools teach the meaning of this right 
and of other American rights and duties. 

6. Our public schools teach about religion. Although a public 
school cannot teach denominational beliefs, it can teach about the 
important part rehgious faiths Ivave played in American bfe, litera- 
Uure, art, history, current affairs, and international relations. School 
study about religion should not be regarded as a substitute for re- 
ligious instruction by borne or chvucb. 

The Ac^iitsiiion of Values. Young people acquire their values in many 
ways. The school must, therefore, always be a partner of the home, 
the chvirch, and the oommuaity. The home is the greatest single fac- 
tor in forming character. The famUy provides the child’s first experi- 
ences in human relations, in cooperation, in solving problems through 
reason and mutual consent, in placing group welfare before personal 
advantage, and in respect for individual worth. Parental standards 
are the ones children are most apt to adopt. Churches play a major 
role in moral and spiritual values. Churches and other organized in- 
stitutions of religion seek to understand and teach the relation of man 
to God. Religion adds a unique emphasis to moral and spiritual val- 
ues. The churches make their gsatestcouJrvbutioa whea they toake a 
real difference in human conduct. Community life can aid or hinder 
the schools. Many commum^ fmces are -working to refine the bfe of 
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the community and to build moral and spiritual values. But if dvic 
officials misuse public funds, if the pim-ision of justice is influenced 
by partisan politics, if parents and other dtizens practice or condone 
dishonesty, no effort by the school is hkely to make a deep impres- 
sion. New means of communication influence children. Newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio, televiaon, and motion pictures have mul- 
tiplied the means of communicating ideas — both good and bad. 
Their effects on the values of young people are partly harmful, partly 
constructive, and partly neutral. 

Communittj Cooperation. The parent-teacher organization provides a time 
and place for parents and teachers to discuss their common interests. 
Tlie board of education is the official representative of all the people. 
Other citizens’ groups provide voluntary cooperation between large 
segments of the public and the school system as a whole. In commu- 
nities all over the nation, fanners, bankers, housewives, factory work- 
ers, professional men, business executives, and shopkeepers are join- 
ing to improve school conditions. In the same way, they can work 
together to see that their community fosters moral growth Th^ can 
do this if they remember that no sodety can survive without moral 
values and the moral and spiritual development of our young people 
is a communitij responsibility.* 

How All TeAaiERS May CoNmiBUTE to the 
Social Living Objective 

Every class that a teacher meets is a social unit Even though the 
pupils may not be the same ones in any other group, so far as a 
particular class is concerned, they are identified as English III under 
Miss Strannan, Mathematics I under Mr. Glower, or Homemaking V 
under Miss Hovvitts. As soon as the class roll is made up, its mem- 
bers meet as a unit every day during a certain period. Gradually all 
come to know each otlier, and a we-fceling develops. Even to the 
teaclier, the youngsters in tiie group soon assume a mass individual- 
ity, in that he begins to recognize the collective group and the 
pupils who compose it. A feehng of rapport springs up between 
him and tliem, so that the we-fccling belongs to both. 

If he is a teaclier who believes in the theory of transfer, whereby, 
in order to practice democraty in life, it is necessary to provide 

*PubL's}i«l by the National Education Assoaation and the Amcricaa As- 
sodatioa of School Administrators, Wsstungton, D.C., 1952. 
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manifestations of it in Ae classroom, be will see to it that his pupils 
respect him to the extent that there is orderly behavior in the room. 
This orderliness, however, is not the result of dictatorial fiat. It 
comes because it is the proper thing to do. The very atmosphere of 
the classroom, then, is Ae first step in the practice of social living. 
It can be near-anarchy, where there is utter disregard of the rights 
of others. Such a state of affairs usually occurs because the teacher 
has been “too easy" or because he has been afraid to exercise his 
authority. In either case, any kind of learning, so far as the subject 
is concerned, is practically niL On the other hand, the teacher can 
be a t)'rant to the extent that his pupils fear him. If they do learn 
anything, it is because they have to, not because they want to. 

\Vhat is needed is cooperab'on. The teacher realizes that his 
pupils need stimulation and motivatioo. If he will provide these, 
he can expect that they will come halfway to meet him. There are 
several things that he can do to win this cooperation. One of the 
simplest steps is to have committees with various tasks to perform, 
housekeeping to supervise die cleanliness of the classroom, health 
to look after ventilation, heating, and lighting, bulletin board to 
arrange for periodic displays of pertinent materials on die classroom 
bulletin board, hbraiy to obtain the necessary references and audio* 
visual materials for class study or discussion, and hospitahty to see 
that any visitors to the class arc hospitably treated. The use of panel 
discussion, or any other phase of group dynamics, also servxs to 
bring the members of tlie class together. Different viewpoints can 
be expressed. Pupils can learn to be tolerant of the views of others. 
The simple elements of parliamentary procedure can be learned 
and practiced, If the teacher hesitates to begin too soon with com- 
mittee activity, he can use monitors in its place. Gradually, how- 
ever, he should rely more on the group method, rather than on in- 
dividuals. 

One attempt to place the practice of citizenship on a “do-it” 
rather than a "leam-it" basis is the Citizenship Education Project, 
sponsored by Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The primary luncrion of schoob b the development of good 
America will remain free and strong only so long as the privileges and 
duties of citizenship are freely and widely exercised. Too often, they are 
not exercised. We even fad to vote. Wlh each penonal surrender of a 
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right or obligation, freedom is weakened. This situation results in fact 
from a lack of civic ‘Tcnow-how* which is "the ability to solve our local 
and national problems by fair, democratic processes." This means getting 
the facts, making the facts known, arousing interest in them, and bringing 
about an infonned decision. C.EJ.’s ptunaiy aim is to help teachers im- 
prove citizenship education. It suggests practical ways for students to gain 
actual experience in practicing citizensliip. ... In one eastern city, a 
class of high school students worked with all pohtical parties to help get 
out the vote in a municipal election. ... In one city, students tackled 
the problem of dowmlown tralBc congestion. . . . Teachers are encour- 
aged to choose practices whirdi deal wnth real situations of interest and 
importance, that demand active exercise of civic skill. Science students 
deal with real materials in the laboratory so that through experiment they 
may better grasp the workmg of scientific laws. Similarly, students of citi- 
zensbip employ the school or community and their problems as the labora- 
tory in which they may better grasp the principles governing our way of 
life. . . . These projects do not interfere with the teaching of basic sub- 
jects. . . . They do not replace basic school subjects but ore usually in- 
tegrated with them — civics, history, English, cujient problems, science, 
and others.* 

The Teacfier of English 

Much of what is read, especially in fiction and drama, deak with 
people, what kind they are, what they do, and how they react to 
each other. Love stories treat of romance as a prelude to the founda- 
tion of a home. Many of them portray good and bad examples of 
family life. There are stories of boys and girk, their friendships, 
their families, their problems with each other, with their parents, 
with scliool, and witli tlie elders of the community. Biography and 
autobiography reveal the struggles and adjustments men and 
women have had to make in order to succeed. Their relationship to 
their environment and how tixy liave made it serve their purpose 

* Answering Your Questions About the CUtzensJiip Education Project, 
Citizensliip Education Project. Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, pp. 3, 4, S; CiiUensfiip in Action, published quarterly by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; /mpiwrng Citizenship Education. Poli- 
cies and Procedures of liie QUrenship Mucation Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1952; EUzabetb Fagg. “Bold New Program 
in Our Schools," Tlio Rotarian, Augu^ 1M3, condensed in Readers Digest, . 
August. 1953; Premises of American Liberty, OUzenshlp Education Project, 
Teachers College Columbia University, New Yorl^ 1052. 
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can point the way to others as to how to solve their own problems. 
So much of nonfiction prose deals with the social and political con- 
ditions of the past and present that pupils can be encouraged by the 
teacher of English to do much of their reading in these areas. 

Communication and its means of operation are at the basis of 
all social life and relationships. In order to make ourselves under- 
stood to others and to be understood by them we must use the 
language forms of our political and social environment ^Vhat is 
important to learn is how to speak and write so that our own 
thoughts are clearly comprehended. Language forms are a conven- 
tion. Sometimes teachers lay more stress on trying to get all pupils 
to use the forms of literary convention, which most of them will 
actually never use in real life activities, than they do on the dear 
expression of thought Discussion and conversation in class can be 
so planned and conducted as to put the pupils at ease in reladon- 
ship to each other. Since conversation is one of the main activities 
in social Uvang, the principles of courtesy, tolerance, and ^ve-and- 
take must be inculcated. Discussion, whether forma] or informal, 
should adhere to the commonly followed rules of parliamentary 
procedure. Topics for discussion can deal with all sorts of social 
themes—home and family activities, the things that are transpiring 
in the life of the community at large, and the conduct and obliga- 
tions of citizenship. How all these areas are reproduced in the life 
of the school can be demonstrated, as well as their relationship to 
carry-over values. The same topics and themes may well serve as a 
basis for projects in %vriting, particularly if they are produced in 
the form of letters of a serious nature. 

The Teacher of Social Studies 

Every subject field taught in the secondary school has at least 
one objective toward whose achievement it is peculiarly adapted. 
Social studies is that area whose prime purpose is to assist in fur- 
thering die improvement of social living. Every phase of it, history, 
geography, sociology, economics, political science, is concerned 
with the story of man throughout all the ages of recorded time — 
his attempts to improse his lot as a social being, his rise from cave- 
man days through barbarism and savagery to what we call civiliza- 
tion, the evolution of the famity from nomadic to agricultural to 
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water, navigation, trade routes, minerals, fertility, and strategic im* 

portance. 

The Teacher of Mathematics 

One of the greatest problems faced by the teacher of mathcznalics 
is that of honest work. This is an area in which, all too often, there 
seems to be no relationship l«t\vccn the content of the course and 
its application to life activity of any sort. Consequently, the practice 
has developed of getting the answer to a problem or exercise any 
old way, just so you get it Pupils, then, copy from each otlicr and 
hand in the work as their own. Homework is especially conducive 
to dishonesty. To insure tliat more effort is put forth by the pupils 
themselves, all the work should be done under the direction of the 
teacher during class time. There arc many occasions on which pupils 
should be not only allowed but encouraged to work together in 
solving their problems. Then, when they have successft^y com* 
pletcd the task, the results are ‘'theirs." 

There is content of a mathcmaUcal nature that deals with this 
objective, such as: taxes and their social uses, the costs of various 
community and governmental agencies like education, the police 
force, parks, the library, the highway department, institutions (or 
the handicapped, public welfare, and the conservation department. 
Much that concerns our social activities is subject to argumentation. 
One of the necessary attributes of any argument is the ability to 
present a point of view logically. Now geometry is one science that 
deals with proof and the use of logic. It is possible for the tcaclier 
to show how the logical proof of geometry can be transferred to 
problems that are of a soci^ nature. 

The Teacher of Science 

Much of what we call our high standard of living is the product 
of the research laboratories of the scientists. In turn, these inven- 
tions become part of the content of our courses in science. It be- 
comes the obligation of the teacher of science to show the relation- 
ship to and effect upon society of these contributions of science. 
Consen-ation is the basis of out sucvivol. Pupils must be made to 
realize the part that each plays in his neighborhood, his city, his 
state, and his country in the passage and enforcement of laws that 
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will protect fish, bird, and animal life, that will conserve our vast 
mineral resources, and that will reduce erosion in field and forest 
Transportation provides the instruments of SocLiI construction and 
communication via water, land, and air. Science has played a domi- 
nating part in war in llie development of instruments of social de- 
struction. Can we teach our boys and girls to demand that govern- 
ments turn their swords into ploughshai^? 

Suitable and appropriate topics that relate to the social living 
objective are: tlie theory of evolution, Ujc laws of heredity, man’s 
relationslup to plant and animal life, the influence of environment 
on tlie history of mankind, race differences and tolerance, the use 
of insecticides as part of conser\'ation. and drives against those 
diseases and ailments that reduce our social potential It may not 
bo out of the way to discuss observation of game laws and sports- 
manship in fisliingand hunting. 

The Teacher of Health and Physical Education 

Id tills area there are group and indiiidual activities, but what 
wo are largely concerned witli are Uie group activities, in which the 
fudividual plays an integral part. One of the most important things 
to Icam in team play is the necessity of viorking for the best in- 
terests of the group. If the infield falb down in backing up the 
pitcher, he can’t bear the brunt of the whole defense himself. £\'en 
in tennb doubles, eacli partner has to Icam not to encroach on the 
otliers territory. You know what an aggravation it is to have him 
“hog" the whole court. In football, team play b a “must.” No ball 
carrier can get far if the linesmen and backs have not blocked out 
the opposition. “Grandstanding" may appeal to some emotionalized 
spectators, but it doesn’t lead to cooperation among the members of 
a team. 

Then there’s the question of fair play and sportsmanship. Take 
such games as golf, tennis, badminton, and handball. Except in 
tournament competition, they are played without umpires and ref- 
erees. Eadi player has to bo hb own umpire in calling foub on 
liimself and in keeping score. Siomeone has said, “Tf you want to 
leam a clnip, get liim to play a game with you. If he has any mean, 
underhanded streaks in him, they will come out when he has to de- 
cide whether ho has committed a foul or not.” On the part of the 
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spectator there is also a display of the presence or absence of good 
sportsmanship. That is why a knowledge of the rules of the game 
gflired from participation in it in school clays may make for a more 
understanding spectator. Both on the side of the spectator and 
that of the participant respect for authority in yielding to the um- 
pire’s decisions should be developed. 

TJie Teachers of Practical Arts 

In all phases of business education honesty must be stressed. This 
means teaching honesty in keeping books (a balance sheet is a test 
of honesty), being frank to admit mistakes and not cover them up. 
such as erasures in typing, and doing one’s own work in arithmetic, 
just as in mathemabes. In business law we leam the place of law 
and the courts in society and some of the pitfalls to avoid. In coro- 
muoication we should learn the proper use of the telephone. The 
making of budgets may have its transfer to home budget making. 
Commercial geography teaches the interdependence of all peoples 
on each other. The course in junior business practice deals with so 
many activities of a social nature that it is almost a social studies 
course in itself. 

The area of homemaking deals primarily with suggestions for the 
improvement of family life. The time was when about all that was 
taught was cooking and sewing. Today a great deal of attention 
is paid to those elements that should contribute to a happier home 
— child care, home furnishings, family duties and responsibilibes, 
and the home in the community. Cooperation is taught in the classes 
as girls work together in the planning and execution of their proj- 
ects. 

Home and family living is one of the areas that is receiving a. 
great deal of attention these days. It is no longer considered a sub- 
ject peculiarly associated rvilh the education of girls, As an integral 
part of the program for life adjustment education it is handled in 
English classes, social studies classes, and in classes in tlie practical 
arts, but especially in the area of homemaking. The tendency is to 
organize a course for both b<^ and girls. 

Home economics courses in how to live more effectively have been con- 
ducted for years. Originally, such courses were exclusively for girls, but 
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increasing demands from boys caused many schools to expand home eco- 
nomics programs to meet their q>ecial needs. . . . The reasons such 
courses %vere organized reflected the life needs of the community. Specific 
riccds varied from pLice to place across the oiuntry, but all were related 
to the one great theme of getting along together in the home and commu- 
nity: Getting along \rilh individuals — parents, brothers, sisters, husbands, 
or wife — and learning a pattern of dcmoontic home living that can be 
carried into more remote relationships of community, state, national, and 
world living.* 

The shop teacher has foremen, superintendents, and committees 
to attend to the various details necessary to the orderly running of 
the shop. Good housekeeping is essential. Care of machinery enables 
Olliers to use it. Many projects carried on are related to work in the 
home. 

Tcacfiers of the Fine Arts 

Mention has been made, from the aesthetic angle, of the art and 
architecture of dlifcrcnt periods and different peoples. There ore 
also the social iinplicaUons and applications of ^ as an expression 
of the corporate soul of a community or a period. There are the 
characteristic designs or motifs that identify societal groups, e.g., 
the swastika of In^a, tlie coverlet patterns of the Kentucl^ moun- 
taineers, the plaids of Scotland, the totem poles of Indian tribes. 

It is surprising how much one may get in the way of a feeling for a 
possible better understanding of a particular group because of this 
acquaintanceship. To make a figurine of a Mexican peon, as he 
sprawls in the shade with Iiis sombrero puffed down over his e)'es. 
One must know something of the hfe and diaracteristics of the 
peon. 

The art department also conlnbules to and cooperates with all 
kinds of school and community drives in the makiDg of posters 
whose purpose is to enlist the support of all for a common cause. 

“Music hath channs to soothe the savage breast.” Here is one 
agency that can be a tremendously unifying or disruptive force. 
Think of its effects upon a group. When die Star-Spangled Banner 

* HomenuiUng and Famihj Living, Vocational Div. BulL 245, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Series 27. Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
VVashington, D.C., p. 1. 
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unpredictable impulses, lus scUishncss. He is tom between a need for 
gregariousness and a susecplibibty to greediness. 

In primili\'e society, tlie struggle between greed and gregariousness is 
tal.cn care of by tire environment; when the specter of starvation IooIj a 
community in the face evury day — os with the Eskimos or llio African 
hunting tribes — the pure need for self-preservation pushes society to the 
cooperative completion of its daily lasli. But in an advanced community, 
the pressure of the environment is lacking. In a community where half or 
more of the population never totiches ilic idled earth, enters the mines, 
keeps cattle, or builds with its lunds, the perpetuation of the human 
animal becomes a remarkable social feat. 

So remarkable, in fact, that sodeiy’s existence hangs by a hair. A mod- 
em community is at the mercy of a thousand dangers; if its farmers should 
fail to plant enough crops, if Us railroad men should take it into Uveir 
heads to become bookkeepers or Us bookkeepers should decide to become 
railroad men; if too few should offer their services as miners, puddlets of 
steel, candidates for engineering degrees— in a word, if any of a thousand 
intertwined tasks of society should fail to get done— industrial life should 
soon become hopelessly disorganized. Every day the community faces 
the possibility of a breakdown— not from the forces of nature, but from 
sheer human unpredictability.* 

It is this typo of economic world that today's citizen (aces. His 
ability or Inability to adjust himself to its finely balanced mechan- 
ism will determine the extent to which he does ot does not become 
an economic misfit. As a complete misfit he becomes a down-and- 
outer. As a partial misfit he is constantly teetering on the brink of 
financial bankruptcy.* The dazzling allurement of obtaining a lot 
for a little hides from him the mathematical morass into which an 
accumulation of one “little" after another will lead him. Of course if 
we are to look upon ouiseK'es as predatory birds of prey, each try- 
ing to gouge his neighbor for every cent be can get out of him, this 
thing we call consumer education jnst doesn’t enter the picture. We 
should, ihen, according to this philosophy, feel no pity for the guy 
who is taken in by a sbek and fraudulent sales talk. It’s just his mis- 
fortune that he was so gullible as not to see through the other fel- 
low’ s tricks. 

' Repnnted from The Worldly Phibrsophen by permissioa of Simon and 
Schuster.. Publishers. Iftvl, hy Pnbei?. L,. lAvlhoin/a. 

“Josephine Lawrence, If I Had Four Aitplet, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1935. 
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A more somber view of ibc situation, bowever, is presented where 
a group, not an individuai, tries to advance its own interests at the 
expense of all otlicr groups. They would paraphrase the famous 
saying attributed to a former railrrad magnate by exclaiming, “The 
consumer be damncdl" or, "Let’s get all we can while the going's 
good." Utllo do they reckon on the liavoc tliat this selfish attitude 
of Uieirs may wreak on Uicir fellows, who are bound to suffer be- 
cause of the resultant hardships forced upon them. /Vud then what 
squawks they bellow forth when some offier vested interest group 
beats tliem to the draw on some other issue! Somehow they don't 
enjoy having tlie tables turned on tlicm. 

Tlicrc’s another saying that presents a more wholesomely social 
point of view, “Live and let live." At the same time that we try to 
advance of our owm interests, wo do so with due consideration for the 
welfare of tlic other fellow. Tliis means that we do not try to over- 
sell our own product, nor do we intend to pay more than its fair 
worth for llie product of someone else. The name given to our 
preparation to adjust to this economic situation is consumer educa- 
tion. 

Consumer Educaiion 

11. C. ^Vells has said that "civilization is a race between catas- 
trophe and education." Catastrophe may result from internecine 
strife or it may come about from economic bankruptcy. \Vc are at 
present interested in taking steps to asoid the latter eventuality. ^Ve 
ask ourselves if it is possible to prepare secondary youth to go fortli 
into the economic world and so conduct their finandal affairs that 
the end of eacli year finds their accounts in the black rather than 
in the red. Being in debt is not synonymous with being in the red 
if all necessary obligations are b^g met on time, i.e., if we don’t 
liavc to rob Petcr-to pay Paul Dinsumer education has for one of 
its main purposes helping an individual to calculate for himself and 
his family a balanced budget. 

A Balanced Budget 

The most important item about a balanced budget is that the 
person invoWed Yearns lba\ be nmsil needs get along vritb svbat l^e 
has. It is this keeping up with the Joneses theory that causes more 
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financial headaches and worries than any one other factor. We 
should learn that, in the ordinary course of events, the time will 
come when wc can have some of the things that others have and 
tliat we do not We can’t expect, if we start out in life on our o%vn, 
to he able to acquire a Cadillac, a mansion, and a mink coat right 
away. If it’s transportation, bousing, and protection horn the 
weather that we need, we may well have to satisfy ourselves with 
a second-hand car, a two-room apartment, and a cloth coat And 
we can probably be the happier in these possessions because we 
know that their purchase is within our means. l.et us, by all means, 
avoid cultivating a champagne appetite on a beer income. Love in a 
cottage may be more enriching ^an a marriage of convenience in a 
palace. 

In addition to teaching the ways to balance a budget, consumer 
education is concerned %vith the problems of installment buying, 
savings or thrift, quality and price, and managing a home. Install* 
mcDt buying and savings are intimately tied up with producing a 
balanced budget. It is so easy to succumb to the cat^ phrase of 
“five dollars down and five doUan a week.” At first, it’s very simple. 
Sure, you can aSord it, That five dollars a week isn't going to make 
much of an inroad upon the budget True. But when once you ha\e 
pelded, and the temptation comes upon you a second time, it’s so 
easy to convince yourself that you can aJfiord to do it again. And 
so it goes. There comes the third time, then the fourth, etc., until 
you have gotten yourself into such a financial hole that you can't 
see your way out Another cliche iidonns us that “Rome wasn’t 
built in a day." How about postponing some of these purchases un- 
til you have the ready cash in hand, because you have learned, in 
school or elsewhere, that you thereby save yTturself the interest you 
have to pay for the privilege of buying on the installment plan? 
This brings us to om next item, thrift 

Thrift 

There exists an ephemera] philosophy that “you can’t take it 
with you," which is in line with the admonition, "eat, drink, and be 
uw-Tvy, fot tcsmftrsow we die.” Ks such a suggestion, witb 

all its allure to live in the present only and to forget about the mor- 
row. But then there’s the advice ^s-en to the grasshopper, "Go to 
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the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise." If life were 
a short-term affair, it probably wouldn’t be so necessary for us to 
plan for a distant tomonow, buh with the life span becoming in- 
creasingly longer, some heed should be given to ways and means to 
provide for our old age. And yet, it isn’t just old age that needs to 
bo considered. There are those little luxuries, to which wo referred 
above, the possession of which would pro^de an added fillip to 
our lives, and that might be ours if we had saved up for the pur- 
pose. Consumer education should instruct us as to bow we can 
keep our cake and eat it, meaning that there are ways we can learn 
to set aside money that will, if wc just school ourselves to wait long 
enough, provide us both witli added luxuries and greater security 
in our old age. 

Any iorm of savings would assist us to achieve our goal. Onist- 
mas savings clubs afford us a more immediate means of buying 
what we want The Bond-a-Monih plan provides an investment 
feature not iuherent iu the Christmas savings plan. Its maximum 
return must await the elapse of 10 years. A voluntary savings ac- 
count meets the needs of those who have suBdent stamina to set 
aside a certain sum regularly. Life insurance polidcs are an over 
present help in time of trouble, because Uiey not only form a re- 
serve against which loans can be made, but tlicy also ore a godsend 
to those who survii e. A life policy is, other than term, the ^eapest 
to take out. Next comes tljo 20-paymcDl type, which permits one to 
pay up tlie policy during his most active years. The endowment is 
the most expensive, but it docs give one tJie satisfaction, if the 
policy matures during his lifctunc, of being able to use Uic money 
for spcdal needs. The Morris pbn, building and loan assodatioos, 
and purchasing a home are other safe and sane methods of building 
up a surplus. 

High Qualitij — Low Price 

It is in this area that the school can make a big contribution to 
coasumcr education. Competition for tluj sale of similar products 
has resulted in some extraordinary high-powered salesmanship and 
advertising. Such fulsome praise as is meted out to boost a certain 
product ofttimes oversteps the bounds of truth and even of cre- 
dulity. Nevcrtliclcss, there arc sufBcicnUy large numlwrs who fall 
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a generation that is the product of our sclrools is to leam some of 
the lessons of efficient thrift as a safeguard for their future, their 
teachers must be made aware of some of the ways in which these 
lessons may be taught. Let us consider first what it is that all may 
do, irrespective of their specialities. Good housekeeping is some- 
thing tliat seems a rather simple thing to suggest. M'^hat possible 
connection can it have with our objective? Because it is related to 
the opposite of waste, waste in materials as well as waste in time. 
Pupils can save in the amount of paper they use, in the way they 
sharpen their pencils, and in the way they use any of tlieir personal 
property. Whenever they have any paper to dirow away, have tliem 
put it in the wastebasket, where it belongs, not on the floor, either 
in the classroom or in the corridors. The custodian will be saved that 
much in time and effort. Don’t let coke bottles lie around for some- 
body else to pick up. 

Then there’s the question of books, whether they are rented or 
purchased. Some schools require the use of book covers in order to 
protect the covers. But the general treatment accorded textbooks is 
one of the illustrations of the amazing disregard that we are foster- 
ing toward property rights. Carelessness that borders on vandalism 
is revealed at the close of the school year when rental books are re- 
turned to the school bookstore. Isn’t it possible to teach boys and 
girls that a book is a precious thing, whose care on their part will 
make it possible for others to enjoy its use? Possibly, if teachers 
would insist upon the use of notebooks in which to record assign- 
ments, etc^ the temptatioD to write these assignments and other 
dates in the textbook might be obviated. In case the book is person- 
ally owned, there should be instilled in the pupil just as great a feel- 
ing of pride in its possession as if it were a dress or a suit. 

Treatment of furniture is another item. Here the school may be 
partly to blame. If desks and armchairs are refinished and kept look- 
ing blight and shining as often ^ needed, then there will not be as 
great a temptation to carve “hearts and flowers” on them as when 
they are allowed to get into a run-down condition. Then there is the 
care of the grounds surrounding llie school; Litter of any kind 
should not be permitted to be thrown around. At basketball games, 
coke bottles, drinking cups, or candy bar and chewing gum wrap- 
pers shouldbe placed in receptacles for that purpose. 

In practically all classrooms there is a certain amount of equip- 
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ment that is used by the pupils. Of course, the amount and kind of 
use are determined by the nature of the subject. The life of the 
equipment is dependent upon its treatment. Definite instruction in 
its use and care should be given as often as necessary in order to 
make them a habit. 

One area that is a specialty in itself but that does concern every- 
body in tlie school is the cafeteria. VVhat has previously been stated 
concerning the treatment of equipment applies equally here. But 
wbat is more important with respect to consumer education is the 
manner in which pupils do or do not eat what is on their trays. To 
see the waste of good food that is the common practice in American 
secondary school lunchrooms, and then to realize the hunger plight 
in which school children abroad find themselves causes one to mar- 
vel at the depth of our utter disregard for the conservation of food. 
The experience of tlie armed services in World ^Var II was a revela- 
tlon as to the eating habits of the enlisted man. The waste was so 
tremendous that orders had to be issued that no man would take on 
his plate more than he expected to cat and that he would eat what 
was on his plate. The same rules should be enforced in the school 
lunchroom or cafeteria. Even where but one menu is served, the 
pupil should leam to say, “Please don’t give me any of that today." 
And tlien the doctrine of the clean platter should be enforced. 

Mudi, if not all, that has been discussed might well come under 
the jurisdiction of the student councxL All the suggestions made are 
the concern of the whole school. Teachers cannot be expected to do 
all the necessary supervision. A large part of the burden will have 
to he shifted to the shoulders of the pupils themselves. Theirs is the 
responsibility to develop good citizenship in the school. Consumer 
education is an important phase of good citizenship. But it must be 
taught, not as an end in itself, but as a preparation for the control 
of individual and group expenditures tJiat will result in solvency or 
bankruptcy. 

Since the part that all teachers play in the guidance program re- 
ceives special treatment in the following chapter, suggestions as to its 
handling will not be included at this point. 

The Teacher of English 

There are many, many occasions Vhat arise in ihc rea&ng fic- 
tion and nonfiction prose, wherein attention may be called to the 
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a geoeratioo that is the product of our schools is to leam some of 
the lessons of efficient thrift as a safeguard for their future, their 
teachers must be made aware of some of Uie ways in whidi these 
lessons may be taught Let us consider first what it is that all may 
do, irrespective of their specialities. Good housekeeping is some- 
thing that seems a rather simple thing to suggest \Vliat possible 
connection can it have with our objective? Because it is related to 
the opposite of waste, waste in materials as well as waste in time. 
Pupils can save in the amount of paper they use, in the way they 
sharpen tlieir pencils, and in the way they use any of their personal 
property. AVhenever they have any paper to throw away, have them 
put it in the wastebasket, where it belongs, not on the floor, either 
in the classroom or in the corridors. The custodian will be saved that 
much in time and effort Don’t let coke bottles lie around for some- 
body else to pickup. 

Then there’s the question of books, whether they are rented or 
purchased. Some schools require the use of book covers in order to 
protect the covers. But the general treatment accorded textbooks is 
one of the iUustiatiOQS of the amazing disregard that we are foster- 
ing toward property rights. Carelessness that borders on vandalism 
is revealed at the close of the school year when rental books are re- 
turned to the school bookstore. Isn’t it possible to teach boys and 
girls that a book is a precious thing, whose care on their part will 
make it possible for others to enjoy its use? Possibly, if teachers 
would insist upon the use of notebooks in which to record assign- 
ments, etc., the temptatioo to write these assignments and other 
dates in the textbook might be obviated. In case the book is person- 
ally owned, there should be instilled in the pupil just as great a feel- 
ing of pride in its possession as if it were a dress or a suit. 

Treatment of furniture is another item. Here the school may be 
partly to blame. If desks and amicbaits are refinished and kept look- 
ing bright and shining as often as needed, then there will not be as 
great a temptatioo to carve “hearts and flowers” on them as when 
they are allowed to get into a run-down condition. Then there is the 
care of the grounds surrounding die school. Litter of any kind 
should not be permitted to be thrown around. At basketball games, 
coke bottles, drinking cups, or candy bar and chevving gum wrap- 
pers should be placed in receptacles for that purpose. 

In practically all classrooms there is a certain amount of equip- 
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ment that is used by the pupils. Of course, the amount and kind of 
use are determined by the nature of the subject. The life of the 
equipment is dependent upon its treatment. Definite instruction in 
its use and care should be given as often as necessary in order to 
make them a habit. 

One area that is a specialty in itself but that does concern every- 
body in tlie school is the cafeteria. What has previously been stated 
concerning the treatment of equipment applies equally here. But 
what is more important with respect to consumer education is the 
manner in which pupils do or do not cat what is on their trays. To 
see the waste of good food that is the common practice in American 
secondary school lunchrooms, and then to reaUze the hunger plight 
in which school children abroad find themselves causes one to mar- 
vel at the depth of our utter disregard for the conservation of food. 
The experience of the armed services in World War 11 was a revela- 
tion as to tlie eating habits of the enhsted man. The waste was so 
tremendous that orders bad to be issued that no man would take on 
his plate more than be expected to eat and that he would eat wliat 
was on his plate. The same rules should be enforced in the school 
lunchroom or cafeteria. Even where but one menu is served, tlie 
pupil should leam to say, “Please don’t give me any of that today.” 
And then tlie doctrine of the clean platter should be enforced. 

Much, if not all, that has been discussed might well come under 
the jurisdiction of the student council. All the suggestions made are 
the concern of the whole school. Teachers cannot be expected to do 
all the necessary supervision. A large part of the burden will have 
to be shifted to the shoulders of tlie pupils themselves. Theirs is the 
responsibility to develop good citizenship in tlie school. Consumer 
education is an important phase of good citizenship. But it must be 
taught, not as an end in itself, but as a preparation for the control 
of individual and group expenditures that \^I result in solvency or 
bankruptcy. 

Since the part that all teachers play in the guidance program re- 
ceives special treatment in the following diapter, suggestions as to its 
handling will not be included at this point. 

The Teacher of English 

There are many, many occasions that arise in the reading of fic- 
tion and nonfiedon prose, wherein attention may he called to the 
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economic conditions of tlie bmes. Carl Sandburg's poetry deals with 
the lot of the ^>’o^ldngman. If no spcdal course in consumer educa- 
tion is offered in the school, the department of English is the most 
likely candidate to lake over this office. Especially helpful are tl^o 
following booklets; Ifoto to Be a Better Speaker; Choosing Your 
Career; Study Your Woy Through Scfioof; Streamline Your Reading; 
Discovering Your Real Interests; Crou:ing Up Sociallij; What Em- 
ploijers Want; Hou) to Cet a Job; Getting Job Experience; Your Per- 
sonalitij and Your Job; and Money and You* Tluee other bulletins 
should prove particularly helpful: Consumer Educaiion in Your 
School, a Han^ook for Tctichcrs and Administrators;* Investing in 
Yourself, a Unit for High School Students;'' and Some Principles of 
Consumer Education at the Secondary LcvcL* There arc many books 
on personality development and the wise use of time that can bo 
made available to pupils. A good example of the latter is i\inold 
Bennett’s How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day. 

Beading is only one phase of learning. In English classes there is 
always something to write or talk about Topics on guidance and 
consumer education can form the basis for much of the activity car- 
ried on. Lessons can be spent oo the detection of faulty logic or 
argument Part of this time can be spent on the analysis of advertis- 
ing, as to its appeal to reason or emotion, as well as to its make-up 
and honesty. 

Even more practical applications are; learning to read a time- 
table; learning how to use the index of a book and how to find things 
in a catalog: leanung to write proper business forms and letters;* 
realizing the importance of usage in certain vocations and profes- 
sions; learning how to give directions; and recognizing the place of 
oral usage, especially for guidance toward teaching, preaching, law, 
salesmanship, and politics. 

' Science Reseaich Associates, Oncago. 1949 and 1930. 

* Consumer Education Study, Natio^ Associab'oa of Secondary Sctool 
Principals, Washington, D.C., 1947. 

^Ruth SUasg, CoTveumer Educotion Stvdy, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, WashtDgloa. 1943. 

* Federal Secunty Agency, U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet 94, Wash- 

O.C , 1.9A2.. 

*It is astounding to find the number of people who do not yet know bow 
to fold 3 letter oo flS by 11 in. paper for a 4 by 6S in. envelope. 
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The Teacher of Social Studies 

Again we deal with the story of man. This time it is his struggle to 
achie^•c a status beyond tliat of a mere and meager existence, and his 
progress from being a jack of all trades to one of being a specialist. 
We note his constant effort to raise his standard of Jiving so tliat 
he can enjoy more of the comforts of this world. We note the part 
that new markets and sources of goods and materials have played in 
exploration and colonizatioiL The development of trade and indus- 
try, the growth of the labor movement, and the struggle between 
capital and labor are necessary studies for a better understanding of 
this objective. 

Other topics that may well be treated and discussed arc: wars as 
economic struggles and the after effects upon the economic life of a 
nation; import and e.\cise dub'es and the standard of living; the vari- 
ous forms of taxes and their bearing upon personal income; \’arious 
forms of investment, espedalJy government securities; unemploy- 
ment insurance; soa'al securi^ and old-age pensions; various forms 
of life Insurance; installment buying and loans; and inffation, or the 
increased cost of living. It is true that most of tliese topics belong 
in one of hvo courses, both on the senior level, American problems 
or economics; nevcrtliefess, as the class progresses through the vari- 
ous stages of general or American history, they can discover how 
history has been affected fay each of these forces.** 

As to the contributions that (he social studies field makes to pos- 
sible future job opportunib'cs, the teacher can point out how neces- 
sury a good background in social studies is for those who plan to 
become la>vyers, social workers, teachers, journalists, writers, librari- 
ans, and politicians. 

The Teacher of Mathematics 

Consumer education is based upon computation of all kinds. The 
ability to deal ^vitb numbers is at the foundation of all successful 
effort to judge and manipulate anything tliat is quantitative. Deci- 
mals. fractions, percents, and ratios are espedally important Mental 

** National Council for Social Studies. “Consuroer Education and the Social 
Studies," The Consumer Education Sladg, National Association of Secondary 
Scliool Principals, Washington, D.C, I9& 
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arithmetic, approximations, aliquot parts, and short cuts play their 
part in better consumer educatioD. It is especially important that 
pupils learn to he accurate in their mathematical operations. This 
means intensive and tneaningiiil drill on diose kinds of mathematical 
activities in which the ordinary man and woman engage. To leam 
how to estimate the probable amount or cost of anything will enable 
one to transact his business, or whatc\'er it is, more efficiently and 
more economically. Mathematics classes, especially those in arith- 
metic, general mathematics, and algebra, can deal with many real 
and worth-while problems on personal, family, and governmental 
costs, such as keeping accounts, making out budgets, writing checks, 
figuring tax rates, and calculating the savings between direct loans 
and installment buying.** 

The work areas which demand more than the usual amount of 
matliematics are science, teaching, research, statistics, accounting, 
architecture, and engineering. Anyone who has any idea that he may 
go into one of these fields should have two types of advice: first, 
just what is needed and required in the way of preparatory mathe- 
matics; and second, has the individual the ability to do that type of 
work successfully? 

Tlie Teacher of Science 

Consumer science concerns the composition of articles of every 
Idod that contribute to our economic efficiency, because composition 
involves usefulness, durability, and reasonable costs. What we shall 
pay for a certain article and how long it will last are questions that 
directly concern our pocketbooks. We cannot afford to lay out good 
money for the replacement of articles tlrat do not give service that 
is commensurate svltb their cost, i.e., unless we enjoy spending 
money just for the sheer pleasure of spending it, without giving any 
heed to the rainy day that is ahead. Here is a brief list of some of 
the products drat science has made available to u$ and of whose 
qualities and uses we should have a httle knowledge: rayon goods, 
nylons, plastics, synthetics of all kinds, drugs and medicaments, vita- 
mins, cameras, radios, and electric appliances and gadgets. How 
much can we leam to repair some of these instruments ourselves? 

“ National Council of Teacbets of Matbematics, “The Role of Mathematics 
in Consumer Education." The Consumer Education Study, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Fnnapals, Washington, D.C., 19-15. 
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Sfiould we also Icam when and where not it is econonucal for us to 
meddle with them? We can also learn something about comparative 
costs of sucli things as electric ciurcnt. light bulbs, vacuum clean- 
ers, dish washers, mixers, etc.” 

Pupils who have any intentions of studying to be research science 
technicians, physicists, chemists, astronomers, engineers, bacteriolo- 
gists, doctors, and dentists should be encouraged to take the kinds 
of science offered in their school that will have some bearing on the 
future job. 

Teachers of Health and Physical Education 

Tliis department uses all kinds of equipment, much of which is 
purchased and used by boys and girls in their own play activities. 
Consequently, they should learn two tilings. The first concerns qual- 
ity. Is it always necessary to pay top prices for eveiythlng? May 
tliere not bo loo much “name" equipment advertised? Wouldn't it 
he worth while to point out and discuss what are the requisites in a 
good golf hall, a tennis racked a croquet set, or a basketball? Is it 
necessary that one purchase the same thing that a professional uses? 
Surely there are articles that a dub may use and have a lot of fun 
witli, witliout going to a great deal of expense. Let us learo then the 
various grades and qualities of athletic equipment and supphes that 
w-e might purcliase so that we may get the most for our money 
for tlie particular type of play in which we plan to engage. The sec- 
ond has definite relations to the cost of sports equipment, so that 
we may know to what extent xve may participate in a particular 
sport ^Vbat's the cost of tennis shoes, rardeets, and balls, of badmin- 
ton sets, of archery sets, of ping-pong sets, of croquet sets, of soft- 
ball equipment, of a baseball outfit, of a basketball, and of a swim- 
ming suit? 

As spectators we need to learn the prices of tickets xvith respect 
to their location in the arena or grandstand. Can everybody sit on 
the SO-yard line or behind first base? Here again, as in the case of 
equipment, we need to learn how to compensate for the price of 
the ticket by certain advantages attached to the location of the seat 
Tlie use of ficldglasses may well be considered. 

National Science Teachers Assexsaboa, “The Place of Sia'ence in the Edu- 
cation of the Consumta-,” The Coneumer EduBCtlon Study, National Associa- 
tion of SecMndary School Principals, Washinghm, D.C, 1945. 
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Health classes, just as do scieoce classes, may teach a great deal 
about consumer education in the buying and use of toilet and medi- 
cal goods. Frauds and propaganda employed to advertise many ar- 
ticles under special trade names maybe detected and analj'zed both 
as to their scientihe claims and as to their cost. 

The guidance possibOidcs in the area of health and physical edu- 
cation include conservadonists, recreation directors, y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.CA. work, scouting, teachiog, nursing, medicine, modeling, 
and professional athletics. 

The Teachers of Practical Arts 

This area is labeled practical because to the minds of most people 
it is the most closely related to the He of actual doing and earning 
a living. The possibilities of taldng work in high school in some one 
of the several fields of the practic^ arts and gelling a job are much 
greater than in the other secondary school fields. In the latter case 
it is often necessary that the aspirant for a job has to take additional 
work in college and professional school 
The field most closely related to our objective is that of business 
educatioa Business concerns are ready to employ high school grad- 
uates as clerks, typists, stenographers, file clerks, mimeogra^ers, 
business machine operators, and bookkeepers. It is up to the school 
to supply demands along these lines. In order not to make the supply 
exce^ any demand too heavily, the school needs to know what the 
job opportunities are and where they are. Consequently, guidance 
as to the choice of which line to pursue is most important. Here are 
two illustrations. Only those who are good in English usage should 
be permitted to become stenographers. Only those who are accurate 
in manipulatian and who have quidc reaction time should be per- 
mitted to become file clerks or machine operators. 

From the personal standpoint, the pupil may receive much bene- 
fit to himself. He may learn to ^?pe personal business letters, how to 
keep books, how to make a budget, how to save money in purchas- 
ing paper, glue, staples, etc., bow to judge quality, how to save 
money in travel nod all about banks, investments, and taxes.“ 

“ Ks-tusBal Counal tot “T\« Piektioa oi Bosinm Eda- 

caticn to Cemsumer Education," The Coimimer Educetion Study, National As- 
sociation of Secondaiy School I^incipal^ Washiat^n, D.C, 19-J5. 
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The homo is a business institutiOD. The courses offered in Uie 
modem secondary school teach girls Uic quality, durability, and 
UTishability of tciUlcs, llio quality of home fumisliings and decora- 
tions, how to read blueprints, wlut goes into a good, substantial 
house, how to mahe a budget, bow to judge the q uali ty of canned 
goods and the values of various degrees of quabty, when to can and 
Nvhen not to can, and how to market carefully in season so as to buy 
U)e most /or the least amount 0/ moocy. 

Guidance will open up a large field of cmplo)'mcnt to girls. The 
more inuncdiatcly available jobs are baby sitting, waitresses, dress- 
makers, caterers, bakers, and homemakers. Those who will have to 
look forward to furtlicr preparation arc aurses, dieticians, and teach- 
ers.” 

Shop of the homo mechanics type is especially valuable in con- 
tributing to this objective. Out-and-out- vocational shop Is sup- 
posed to lead directly into such jobs as automobile mccluDics and 
Semiskilled mecliani^ jobs, because, to advance very far in the 
skilled phase, it is necessary to enter upon apprenticeship training. 
Tlio better shops simulate actual working conditions, so that the 
boy docs receive good guidance ui preparation for his job. But it is 
in the general, or home mechanics, type of shop that consumer cdu- 
caiicm is really empliasizcd. Here Um boy learns how to make and 
repair many of the things Uiat arc found in his home. The repair 
phase is especially important: mending a screen, fuing a leaky fau- 
cet, painting a room, reCnishing a piece of funiiture, etc. He leams 
not only how to do these tilings but also tlie quality and comparative 
costs of the tools and materials used, so daat he may actually save 
money. 

Teachers of the Fine Aits 

Most of those who study music will be consumers after they leave 
school Tlicy need to Icam to be judges of tho worth of various lands 
of music, the qualities of radios, plionograplis, and television sets, 
and tho quality of tho products of tho various recording companies. 
They should have answers to such questions as what m Aes a record 

“ “Cansumer EJue.iUon and Home Eamomics in tho SecenJary Schooi." 
Comumer Education Slxulij, Natioiul Association Secondary School Pnnci- 
pals, Washlnglon, D.C., 1945. 
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expensive, and when it is advisable to buy a clieap record or an 
expensive one. Some of tliem may continue to play an instrument 
they have learned to play in school. They should be provided with 
information as to what is the best buy for the purpose. If they at- 
tend musical performances, should they not receive instruction as 
to what malces for value received — where can they sit most inex- 
pensively both for visibility and audibility? Opera glasses serve the 
purpose here that field glasses do at athletic contests, 

■^ere are those pupils who would like to use their musical abili- 
ties for earning a livebhood. The possibilities are greatest in dance 
bands and orchestras and in teaching, but limited for radio perform- 
ers, artists, composers, salesmen, and music store proprietors. 

Art plays a large part in our consumer education lives. We have 
been so conditioned today that beauty, liue, form, perspective, color, 
and design are directed toward eye appeal. All have their share in 
influencing us as to what we shall and shall sot buy. “All that glitters 
is not gold" is a lesson that may profitably be taught in the art de- 
partment. Shall I buy a reproduction or an original? What should I 
pay for an etching? Where can I gel the most attractive party deco- 
rations for the least money? How can I learn to make artistic things 
for my home instead of buying them? And wbat can I learn as an 
art hobby that I may turn to profit for myself and thereby add to my 
income? 

Guidance possibilities are commercial art, advertising, design of 
fabrics, carpets, and wallpaper, window dressing, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and interior decorating. 

The Teachers of Foreign Languages 

Here we have a combination of the contributions of reading and 
the social studies. We can read in En^h or in the foreign language 
about the economic conditions of the people, how they conduct their 
business affairs, the kinds of occupations most common, the relation 
of rural to xnban life, and the differing standards of living and their 
possible causes. We might leam something about their export and 
import trade, and, perhaps, sometfaing about their trade relations 
with us. We might, althou^ it is a little "might,” leam enough of 
language, so drat, if we ^ould ever travel in tiiat coimtiy, we 
could express ourselves and understand others in matters of buying 
or seeking accommodations. Other things that we might leam are; 
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exchange rates of money, the value of goods sold to the tourist trade, 
where to get the real vdues for our money', and how not to be over- 
charged. 

Those who have a special flair in foreign language might be 
guided into such fields as interpreting, translating, teaching, secre- 
tarial war!:, ardieology, tour conducting, salesmanship, and the con- 
sular and diplomatic services. 

Topics fob iNVEsncAnon 

1. For your o\v*n personal use make out a budget for this year’s expendi- 
tures, 

2. Descnbe the opportunities offered by your secondary school to teach 
you: 

a. The value of money 

b. The performance of household duties 

c. Home repairs 
<L Care of children 

e. Core of your textbook 

3. If possible, visit a secondary school and observe and comment on one 
or more of these phases of consumer education: 

a. The treatment of waste paper and candy wrappers 

b. The condition of lockers 

c. The cost of supplies in the sdiool bookstore compared with costs 
elsewhere 

d. The waste or lack of waste in tlie lunchroom or cafeteria 

4. What incidents or experiences in secondary scliool were influential in 
your continuing with your education? 

5. Make a b'st of sources from which you may obtain consumer education 
information. 

6. Select a unit in your specialized area and develop a lesson plan, em- 
phasizing consumer education. 

7. Do the same for possible Reparation for a job, 

BiaUOCRAPHT 

The following pamphlets surest mediods of providing training in con- 
sumer education in connection with social rtudics, mathematics, science, 
business education, and home economms. 

National CouncJ for Social Studies, “Consumer Education and the Social 
Studies.” The Consumer Education Study, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Washington, D.C., 1945. 
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National Council of Teachers of MaUicmatics, “The Role of Mathematics 
in Consumer Education," The Consumer Education Stucfy, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D.C., 1945. 
National Council for Business Education, “The Relation of Business Edu- 
cation to Consumer Education," The Constimer Education Study, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D.C., 
1945. . 

National Science Teachers Assomtaon, “The Place of Science in the Edu- 
cation of the Consumer," The Consumer Education Study, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D.C., 1945. 
“Consumer Education and Home Economics in the Secondary School," 
The Consumer Education Study, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D.C., 1945. 

CCNERAl, 

Alexander, William M., and Saylor, J. Galen, Secondary Educatbn, Rine- 
hart & Company, Ino., New York, 1950, chaps. 14. 18. Chapter 14 puts 
emphasis on vocational education, mainly home economics, agriculture, 
industrial arts, and business education. Chapter 16 defines and gives 
values and examples of woik experience pro^ams in secondary schools. 
Anderson, Vernon E., Grim, Paul R., and Cr^. WilL'am T., Principles 
and Practices of Secondary Educotion, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1951, chap. 9, Chapter 9 is a plea for realistic specialized 
training in our secondary schoob. 

Bent, Budyaid K., and Krooenberg, H. H., Principles of Secondary Edu~ 
cation, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New YorJ^ 1949, chap. 12. 
Emphasis on the need for vocational education in the secondary s^ooL 
Corey, Stephen M., and others, Cenerai Education in the American High 
School, Scott, Foresman, Ac Company, Chicago, 1942, chap. 11, “Ado- 
lescents Need Experience in the Work of Their World," by Paul B. 
Jacobson. 

Douglass, Harl R., Secondary Education, The Ronald Press Company. 
New York, 1952, chap. 10 Need for vocational education and contribu- 
tions made to vocational educatioa by nonvocational school subjects. 
Gilchrist, Robert S., and CiUis, Edith. “Imperative Need Number 1,” The 
Bulletin, National Assodatioa of Secondary School Princapals, March, 
1947. pp. 7-25. 

Heilbroner, Robert L., The Worldly Philosophers, Simon and Schuster, 
Publishers, New York, 1953. 

Ivins, Wibon H., and Runge, William B., Work Experience in High 
School, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1931. 
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Wilhelms, Fred T., "Imperative Need Number 5,’ The BuUetin, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, March, 1947, pp. 60-77. 
Maimers in which secondary school can aid students to become inteUi- 
gent buyers and consumers. 

Williams, L. A., Secondary Schools for American Youth, American Book 
Company, New York, 1944, chap. 3. A sketch of the history and scope 
of vocational education in secondary schools. 



Extracunicular Activities 


W HEN the theoiy of mental disdpline held sway, the 
main job of the secondaiy school pupil was to come 
to school aod recite the lessons that he was supposed to have 
learned. The main job of the teacher was to assign lessons and then 
test the ability or inability of his pupils to give back to him what 
they were supposed to have learned. If they succeeded, he passed 
them. If they failed, he Bunked them. 

^Vhat is important in connection with our present discussion is 
that the classroom was about the only common meeting ground be- 
tween teacher and pupil. School life was a serious affair . There was 
no place for any monkey business. There was usually only one oc- 
casion during die year when anything d^erent changed the pic- 
ture, and that was when the seniors tried out for positions on the 
commeDcement program. But the commencement itself was entirely 
in the bands of the facul^. Another exception may be noted in the 
presence in some schools of a debating society, which upper cl^s- 
men only were eligible to enter. These societies met on school time, 
so that those who had a class during this meeting period were ex- 
cused. There were athletic contests in football and track, but the 
coaches were usually not members of the faculty. Musical organiza- 
tions, dramatic performances, and publications were often under 
the auspices of ^oups of pupils who conducted their activities with- 
out any school or faculty sponsorship. 

The reasons that the school adopted a hands-off policy toward 
390 
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any activities that took place outside the classroom were two: one 
that has already been mentioned, and tlie other that outside agencies 
like the home and the church looked after tlie social life of boys and 
girls. When we realize that, in the first decade of this century, only 
about IS percent of boys and girls of secondary school age were 
actually in a secondary school, and lliat tliis 15 percent came from 
upper and upper middle class families, we can understand tlie atti* 
tude of the school These boys and girls did come from homes that 
provided the social life needed. In addition, the cliurchcs to wiiicli 
these same families belonged l»ad their choirs, their young people’s 
societies, and chuiclt festivals to supplement the social life provided 
in and by the home. 

When die enforcement of compulsory school-age laws brought 
into our secondary schools boy's and girls from all sorts and condi- 
tions of homes, privileged as weU as underprivileged, when teachers 
no longer could Sunk their pupils out of school widi impunity, when 
homes were becoming negligent in providing satisfactory social 
activities, and when the churches were no longer playing such a 
prominent role in the social life of (be commuiuty, then it fell to the 
lot of the scliool to provide a substitute. 

Coincidental with the change in school population was on increas- 
ing change in attitude on the port of the school toward its responsi- 
bilities, The Commission on the Bcorgaoizatioii of Secondary Edu- 
cation had called to our attention the importance of teadiing boys 
and girls rather than just subjects. What pupils were doing and were 
going to do were pointed out as being the objectives that die schools 
should prepare them to meet One of these objectives was coucenicd 
with die participation of boys and girls in the social activities of 
dieir milieu. No better statement of the situation has ever been ex- 
pressed dian in the words of Briggs: "lo teach pupik to do belter the 
desirable activities that they will perform anyway; and, second, to 
reveal higher types of activities and to make ^ese bodi desired and 
to an extent possible,”’ Among these desirable activities were prac- 
tically all the things that die traditional scliool had neglected. In- 
stead of allowing them to emerge and grow up like Top^, the scliool 
became conscious of a sense of greater responsibility. It was no 

« Tlionwj* H. Bnegs. The Junior 1/ifift ScAool, IJoughtoo MiElin Company. 
Bubton, 10£0. p. 157. 
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longer enough just to do lesson hearing. Those activities that had 
previously been considered none of the school's business had now 
become an integral part of its program. And because this new field 
had been developed outside the tegular curriculum of the school, it 
was dubbed “extracurricular activities.’’ 

There are those who object to the name, because these activities 
are now considered to be an essential phase of school life. They 
would substitute “cocurricular” or “pupil activity program" for the 
more commonly used term. The idea back of the substitution is that 
the prefix “extra,” meaning “outside,” no longer is an adequate de- 
scription of the situation. In spite of the many objections to the use 
of the traditional term, it is almost universally accepted and used. 
Just like many other words in the English language, knave, villain, 
churl, jack, e-g-, that began with one meaning, and as time went on, 
developed another, so has the term “extracurricular” come to assume 
a description of all that is included in an activity program. For that 
reason, it will be the accepted term in our discussion. 

Your Rchdioruhip to the Activity Program 
You might well ask: “What concern is it of mine, as a prospective 
teacher, to discuss the extracurricular program of the secondary 
school?" “I am," you will say, “preparing to be certificated in English 
and social studies, science and mathematics, pbysdal education and 
health, etc. I am not being certificated in this thing you call extra- 
curricular activities.” That part is true. But suppose you examine the 
Epical teacher’s so-called teaching load. Do you know what you 
u’ill find? It is this. Teaching cla^eS is but one of the duties for 
which today’s teacher is scheduled. On the sdiedule, or program, of 
studies, whatever it is called, you will find such things as study hall, 
homeroom, library, aimual, senior class sponsor, etc., listed the same 
way as are English V, Social Studies II, and Biology I. This state of 
affairs is so universally recognized that all apph'cation blanks for 
teaching positions, whether from teacher placement agencies or from 
individual school systems, ask m what activities you yourself have 
participated in secondary school and college and what activities you 
no\v feel capable of sponsoring. So it is important that you anticipate 
some of the experiences that you are most hkely to encounter with a 
brief surv ey of the field. After you have had first-hand contacts with 
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ono or more phases of citracurricular activities, you will be ready to 
airty on a more cxliaustivc study of this area on the graduate level. 
In our present discussion all wo can hope to do is to hit the high 
spots, so to speak. 

The Different Areas in ExlTacunicular Aciiciiics 
So much of the spirit of Uio cilracuiricular movement has been 
incorporated into the sodah'zcd classroom wnth its problem-pupil 
activities, that it is dilBcult, at times, to separate tlie two. In his pub- 
lic addresses, McKown lus insisted tJiat, when the essential elements 
of a club activity have been incorporated into a class activi^, there 
will be no further need for the continued existence of that club. 
Tlien again, some activities that, in origin, were dchnitcly extracur- 
ricular in diaractcr, sudi as glee duh, band, orchestra, dramatics, 
debate, end publications, are now considered as much a part of the 
regular curriculum as Uic old stand-by subjects. In other words, they 
ore sdicdulcd Uio same as other classes and are given regular credit 
toward meeting graduation requirements. Under the standard ca* 
tiBcation plan, Uicn, llio teacher certified to tcad} music will handle 
glcQ club, band, and ordiestra, while the teacher certified to teach 
the language arts will be assigned the classes in dramatics, debate, 
and publications. On the other hand, it is possible, although not 
highly probable, that, if these activities were on a purely extracur- 
ricular basis, any teacher with an interest in and love for music 
might direct a music activity. The same Uiing would be true for the 
other activities. In one high scIjooJ, for example, a teacher of science 
has been, for years, the sponsor of a group called the Tliespians. It 
is only natural, liowover, for a teacher to gravitate toward that ac- 
tivity that is close to his own teaching interests, such as the teacher 
of English and the English Club, the teacher of Spanish and the 
Spanbh Club, the tcacbcr of borocmaking and the 4-H Club, etc. 

Now, what diderenl areas arc traditionally associated with the 
field of extracurricular activities? The most common is a club of 
some kind, grosving out of the need for extended participation not 
supplied in the classroom. There is the homeroom, which endeavors 
to continue some of llie class spirit that prevails under the one- 
teacher setup. On a large scale, w have the student council, which 
is ofttimes referred to erroneously as student self-government. As- 
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semblies and assembly programs have long been a pari oi the activ* 
ity movement Debates and dramatic performances pro\ide an op- 
portunity for a public type of self-expression. Publications of one 
sort or another meet the demand for another form of self-expression. 
Musical organizations are considered extracurricular when they are 
not an integral part of the curricular offerings. Athletics is a popular 
type of activity, but, since it is in an area largely dominated by the 
principal, the coach, and the state athletic association, it docs not 
qualify for treatment in the same manner as do the areas previously 
named. Last, but not least, on our list are parties, or social functions. 

Clubs 

Since clubs, formal and loformal, have been one of the oldest and 
most universal forms of extracurricular activities, they will form the 
first part of our presentation of the place that extracurricular activi- 
ties play in the modem secondary school and of the role that you 
will play as a teacher. Clubs are defirtitely interest groups. Pupils 
who are studying a certain subject, such as physics, for example, are 
often constrained by the laboratory manual to a nairow range of 
projects. Several of them have become camera fiends. So, in order 
to fmther their knowledge and skill in photography, some of them 
organize a camera or photography club. The pupils’ teacher is asked 
to be the sponsor. Many other clubs are developed out of similar 
situations in other subject fields. 

Kinds of Clubs 

It will be helpful for us, in our discussion of clubs, if we set up a 
classification of clubs, because not all clubs can be handled in the 
same way, nor do the same rules apply to all. First of all, we have 
the subject groups, such as English, mathenvatics, science, and shop. 
Honor societies include such organizations as the National Honor 
Society, Quill and Scroll, and Thespians. In the service group we 
have the Hi-Y, Blue Trian^, Campfire Girls, and Junior Red &qss. 
Special talent clubs are the glee club, the mandolin club, the dra- 
matics club, and the football team. All-school organizations are 
homerooms, the student council, the boosters club, class organiza- 
tions, and the athletic assoedatioD. Among vocational clubs we find 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and Future Teachers of 
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America. Hobby clubs touch upon special interests, such as stamp 
collecting, radio, photography, chess and clieckers, and film projec- 
tion. Then, when we have difficulty in classifying a club under any 
of the above rubrics we have recourse to the miscellaneous group, 
how to study, know your city, and valeL 

Tliat We may get a better ov’crview of these clubs, let us put them 
in outline form. 

Classification of clubs 

Subject— English, mathematics, science, shop 
Honor — National Honor Society, Thespians, Quill and Scroll 
Service — Hi-Y, Blue Triangle, Campfire Girls, Junior Red Cross 
Special Talent — glee dubs, mandolin, dramatics, football 
All-school — homerooms, student council, dasses, athletic assodation 
Vocational — 1-H, Future Farmers, Future Teachers 
Hobby — stamps, radio, photography, chess and checkers 
Miscdhuieous — how to study, know your city, valet 

Membership in Clubs 

One of the avowed purposes of extracurricular activities is to pro- 
vide opportunities for boys aud girls to do something of their own 
free will. They must take a minimum amount of classroom work in 
order to stay in school. Such is not the case vWtJ) eAtracurricular ac- 
tivities. Pupils are permitted a choice as to wliat they care and do 
not care to enter upon. Furthermore, an aim of the activity program 
is to furtlier the democratic process. By this we mean the chance that 
is offered pupils of all types to mingle together in a situation lliat 
they, more or less, control. So, to cany out these two principles, it 
is essential that the following suggestions receive careful considera- 
tion. 

The universal dictum should be that membership in any club in 
the school should be open to any boy or girl who wishes entrance 
into it. A close examination of this statement will, however, reveal 
its failure to consider the variations that exist among dubs. In its 
broadest sense it would, undoubtedly, include subject, service, 
hobby, aud miscellaneous dubs. Interest is the chief criterion in 
these instances. But membership in honor sodeties is restricted to 
those who must meet certain special qualifications. Speda! talent 
clubs demand certain ability to do the activity, which is tested in 
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trj'out performances. AU-schooI organizations usually depend upon 
the class to which the pupil belongs, or upon the results of an elec- 
tion. As is to be expected, membership in vocational clubs is re- 
served for tliose who ha\'e expressed an intention of entering upon 
that vocation after leasing school The only clubs that, by their na- 
ture, can legitimately restrict the size of their membership are the 
honor, special talent, homeroom, class, and student council ones. 
All others should be open to everybody, so tliat, if those desiring to 
belong to any special club exceed a reasonable membership size, an- 
other club of the same type should be formed, provided, always, 
that a sponsor for the new group can be found. 

Names of Clubs 

Some names, such as those that identify honor societies, special 
talent, service, vocational, hobby, and miscellaneous, are already 
determined. It 1$ in the case of subject clubs that the opportunity 
arises for exercising individuality in the choice of name. Just a plain 
mathematics club sounds too ordioary. We can dress it up by calling 
it The Euclidean Circle. The same thing can he done for o^er sut> 
ject clubs. Here are a few illustrations: Bookshelf, Der deutsebe 
Verein, Palette and Brush, Junior Chemists, Current Events, Handi- 
craft and Health and Happiness. 

Organization and Activities 

The club should be governed by a brief constitution that sets up 
the purpose, the qualifications for membership, the officers, their 
term of office and duties, election procedures, meetings, and dues. 
There will, of course, he a faculty sponsor who may be appointed 
by the faculty or selected by the group, according to the rules of the 
school and the nature of the organization. General practice, espe- 
cially where clubs meet on school time. Is to have a meeting of the 
club once every 2 weeks. Once a week puts too heavy a burden on 
the program committee, while once a month is too infrequent to 
keep up a sustained interest in the activity. 

Club meetings offer members a wonderful chance to participate 
in and leam the elements of parliamentary procedure. It is not only 
amazing, it is astounding to discover the large numbers of men and 
women who are forced, after iixey leave the secondary school, to 
take part in club activities and who display such woeful ignorance 
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of even the simplest fonns of parliainentaiy procedure. It is hero 
that the sponsor, who may be yoa, can be of such help. The sponsor 
should insist upon each dub’s possessing and using a copy of floZ?- 
crfs’ Rules of Order, In fac^ every dub might well appoint one of 
its members to act as parliamentarian. 

The real business of the meeting, however, is that of the program, 
because the success or failure of a dub hinges upon the character of 
the program. If it becomes stereot)'ped m nature, if only the same 
people partidpate every time, if ever)'body isn’t gi\-en a part, inter* 
est svill die, and the orgam'zation will become perfunctory and list- 
less. No attempt ^vi]l he presented here to describe various kinds of 
programs, because Harry C. McKoivn has done such an admirable 
job along this line.* If tlie program committee of any dub foUoNvs 
the leads offered by McKown, there will be little need to repeat any 
programs. Let these he the prindples guiding the preparation of 
programs: vary their nature, time them carefully, distribute par- 
tidpatioD among club members, don’t make them too elaborate, 
but try to prepare one of Utem for the school assembly. One of the 
meetings is usually a party, but thh type of activity uiU be dis- 
cussed later. 

ifembershfp Dues 

The most important tiling to say in this connection is Uiat mem- 
bership dues should be kept to a minimum. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, about tlie only occasion on which there xvill need to be 
any expenditures will be for such social functions as the organiia- 
tion may svish to schedule. It is true tiiat a spedal assessment may 
be necessary, but such should be the case only for spcdal occasions, 
such as the junior-senior party. At no time should the impression 
ever get abroad that membcrsliip in an organization should exclude 
anyone from belonging because of the size of membenhip fees or 
dues. 

Liniitoiion in Membership 

/Ulhough Uic activity program has become a \ital part of school 
life, wc must rL'mcmbcr Uiat excesses here can be just as unde- 
sirable as they can be elsewhere. To safeguard ti»e mental iicaith of 
s llany C. XtcKow-n, Sc/uwt Clul>*. Tto iUcailllan Company, New yoifc. 

lata 
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the pupil, the school has set up certain restrictions as to the number 
of subjects that he may ordinarily carry. Capable pupils are often 
allowed to carry more than tlie average load, but experience has 
shown that the desirable practice is for the average pupil to carry 
the average load. Tire consensus of opinion is that a similar situa- 
tion should exist with respect to participation in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Where a suitable guidance pro^anl is in operation, the in- 
dividual capabilities of a pupil may be taken into consideration. 
In other words, he may be allowed to pursue any number of ac- 
tivities witliin reason, just so long as his regular school svork docs 
not suffer and so long as bis health permits. The usual procedure, 
however, is for a school to operate under one of two limitation 
systems. In the Erst one, all activities are classiEed as major or minor. 
A pupil may participate in only so many of each. In the other, a 
certain number of points is assigned to each activity, the number 
varying xvith the importance and responsibility connected with it 
A pupil may participate in that number of activities whose points 
do not exceed a certain total. 

And now, one last caution. Desirable as participation in extracur- 
ricular activities is, we must not adopt a policy of coercion. There 
was a time when some schools compelled all pupils to participate 
in some form of activity. In fact pupils had to present a certain 
number of credits in activities in order to graduate. This attitude is 
not the prevalent one. Most educators believe that the activity pro- 
gram should be made so interesting, so comprehensive, and so worth 
while, that all pupils would want to participate. You can force a 
youngster to join a club, but you can’t make him enjoy it. No, let 
the matter of joining be voluntary. The result will be a more whole- 
some attitude on the part of everybody, administratioa, faculty, and 
pupils. 

Homeroom Organizations 

In every school there has to be some way of keeping tab on the 
school population. Daily attendance has to be taken, announce- 
ments have to be gi%en out, records must be kept, schedules must 
be made out, and report cards must he distcibated. The natural 
arrangement is to assign a set number of pupils to meet regularly 
with a certain teacher in order that flicse details may be taken care 
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of. Various names have been assigned to such an arrangement, 
llomeroom, session room, roll room, classroom are among these 
names. The one most commonly used today is homeroom. That is 
the term that will bo employed throughout our discussion. 

Types of Homerooms 

Homerooms vary in character from a place to go to and sit be- 
fore die first bell rings to one that closely approximates a club in 
its organization and activities. But, whatever tjpe it is, there has to 
be some method of determining who goes to wliat room. In very 
small high schools, it is sufficient to liave each class assemble as a 
unit. Tliis arrangement becomes impossible when the size of the 
classroom is such as not to accommodate tlm group. Then a divi- 
sion lus to be effected. In order to expedite matters for the purpose 
of record keeping, the pupils are alphabetized. In some schools boys 
and girls arc alphabetized separately and are assigned to separate 
rooms. In others, so many girls and so many boys are assigned to 
the same room. la some schools, the whole student body is al- 
phabetized and made into so many sections, with representatives 
from each class in the same homeroom. In others, pupils are al- 
phabetized by class standing. For example, let us take a seventh 
grade class of 120 boys and 120 girls. If ^0 were the accepted size 
of a homeroom, we would have 6 homerooms. Boys and girls from 
approximately A to E would be in the first group, F to li in the 
second, I to L in the third, M to O in the fourtli, P to S in the fifth, 
and T to Z in tlie sixth. 

In many schools the homeroom is still merely an administrative 
device to decentralize the carrying on of the routine activities of 
record keeping. Pupils assigned to a particular room are expected 
to report to it between the warning and passing bells for first-period 
classes. The teacher in charge takes attendance and reads any an- 
nouncements that have come from the office. Other schools, how- 
ever, have taken tlie homeroom setup and have turned it into an ad- 
junct to the regular educational program. Instead of meeting just for 
a few minutes, the group is given an extended time period, some- 
times as much as a regular period. To provide for this extra time, the 
daily schedule has been so arranged tliat a similar period is inserted 
into the daily program. It is usually called an activity period in that 
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it furnishes an opportunity for most of the extracurricular activities 
to hold their meetings at this time. Schools vary in assigning a par- 
ticular part oi the day to the activity period, but a quite general 
custom is to plac« it between the last and the next to the last periods 
in the morning. 

The activity period allows the scheduling of clubs, assembly pro- 
grams, and homeroom activities during the school day, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for the greater number of pupik to participate. This 
is particularly advantageous where pupils are transported to and 
from school by buses that Irave to arrive and leave on a schedule. It 
also enables boys and girls who are employed after school hours to 
take part in activities. 

Homeroom Activities 

The special period, known as the homeroom period, has been de- 
veloped largely as a part of the guidance program of the school, At 
least once a week, each homeroom group meets like any other or- 
ganized group to conduct such business as concerrrs it and to carry 
on some kind of program that is connected with some phase of life 
and school adjustment education. That is why it is preferable to 
have boys and girls grouped alphabetically by classes than by the 
school as a whole, If it is a 6-year school, a 4-yeat school, a iyear 
senior high school, or a 4-ycar junior college, the first-year groups 
can well study themselves in relationship to the school and all that 
it has to offer. Those in the graduatiiig class will be discussing not 
only plans for giaduatiou, but also plans for meeting the life prob- 
lems diey will face after graduation. 

Another important activity is the counseling and advice to be re- 
ceived by pupils in the latter part of each semester, when the time 
comes for Uiem to make out their schedules for the following semes- 
ter. Here, again, is an argument for homeroom grouping by classes. 
Mention should be made at this time that there are schools that 
segregate homerooms according to the type of curricula in which the 
boys and girls are enrolled. Sudi a method is decidedly undemo- 
cratic. The so-callcd curriculum rff each boy and girl should be a de- 
cidedly individual afiair, so diat no invidious ^tinctions may be 
made between those enrolled in one type of curriculum and those 
enrolled in another. Because dus phase of guidance is so important, 
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it should not be entrusted to a bcginiiiiig teacher, unless the scliool 
stall is so shott'handcd in experienced teachers tlut it is forced to 
use beginners for tills purpose. 

^Vsfdc from conducting its business alFairs and programs, and mak* 
ing out semester sdicdulcs, the liomeroom is a political unit in the 
svliolu organization of the scliool. \WicUier Uicrc is some form of 
overall student gas eminent or not. die homeroom can furnish plenty 
of opportunity for the study and practice of citizenship. It can have 
its OMm organization \ulh elected officers and appointed committees, 
caclt delegated to perform certain functions. All its business meet* 
ings sliould be canductcil according to Ho}jcr1s‘ Jlulcs of Order. 
Appropriate committees are: programs, uliose duties arc obs'/ous; 
housekeeping, to see tlut the room itself is kept up in spic-and-span 
condition; uclfare, to send Qowm or greetings to absent members; 
an<l social, to plan and manage any picnics, luyridcs, or other par* 
ties Uiat (he gioiip may uislt to have. 

iJut it has a unit In the ieholc*iehoo) plan for education for dti- 
Tcoship iliat (he homeroom pla)-$ its roost important role. Any fonn 
of student council is liascd upon representatives elected by tlie unit 
groups. The smaller the school, die more direct will this representa* 
lion Ixs, lx., practically c\cty homeroom wiU elect one or more rep* 
rcseiitativcs. In a largo scliool. on die oUicr hand, the same system 
vnll liavc to apply ns in die ease of svscral counties Uiat have to be 
satisfied to has-o just one man represent llicm in Congress. Two or 
moro homerooms will have to get together to agree upon which is 
to luvo the rqirescntatisc on (he coundL All matters relating to the 
Welfare of the scliool as a whole sitould be referred to cadi home- 
room group by its representative on die council, and he, in turn, 
must speak, so far os it is {lossiblc. for the wishes of Ills constituents. 

Ifomcroom Sponsor* 

Mention has already been made of die important p-irt Uiat guid- 
ance pln)'5 in die operation of bomeioom. It may be that much of 
the failure attributed to tlic homeroom setup is due to Uio typo of 
teacher who is put in cliargc. Wo must not, however, while wo are 
on this topic, neglect to add that many homeroom failures may bo 
traced to inadequate planning by the staff and inadequate super- 
vision by die adnunistration. But to return to the Icadier selected to 
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sponsor a homeroom. Unless it is administrative))' necessary, a young 
teacher just out of college should be given the advantage of a year's 
experience in tlie school or some other school before being entrusted 
with the task of managing a liomcroom. Otherwise it might be a case 
of the blind leading the blind. 

AnoUier suggestion that is worth consideration is that of con- 
tinuing a homeroom sponsor with the same group, with, of course, 
the necessary adjustments that have to be made as the groups get 
smaller during tlieir progress through the school. This system is fol- 
lowed in German secondary schools, with the result that the teacher 
and the group come to have a very close relationship with eadi 
other. There are schools in this country that follow a similar plan 
and for the same reasons. 

The Student Council 

Befetence to the preceding discussion on the homeroom as a po- 
litical unit of the school reveals the implied existence of an overall 
governing body of pupils composed of elected representatives. Let 
us refresh our minds by recalling that statement from Briggs, that it 
is the purpose of tl)c school “to teach pupils to do better the desirable 
activities that they will perform anyway.” Is not one of these desir- 
able activities the participation of every man and woman in the civic 
life of bis community? How will they learo the desirable perform- 
ance of their civic duties if they have had no chance to exercise them 
as a part of their education for life adjustment? Being in a class 
where there is socialization is a sUght step in this direction. Being a 
member of a club and a homeroom group is another. But these ac- 
tivities are more or less sporadic. There is no unity about them. How 
can a pupil get a concept of his civic responsibilities if he finds that 
his democratizing experiences, classroom, etc., are negated by an 
authoritarian type of school administration? No, there must be unity 
in the whole program. The philosophy of teaching and practicing 
democratic procedures must permeate the warp and woof of the 
whole school fabric. One step in this direction is the establishment 
of some form of representative student body, call it what you wll. 
The most acceptable nomenclature seems to be the student council. 

There was a time, in the earlier days of the movement, when this 
business was called student self-government Like many other educa* 
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b'onal fantasies, this one went to the extreme of turning over to the 
pupils of Uie school almost ever} thing that concerned diem: eases of 
behavior, absence and tardiness eases, public relations, and uhat 
not Experience proved the fallacy of this position and brought 
scliool people to the sober realization that, fundamentally and Ic* 
gaily, there could be no such thing as student or pupil self-govern- 
ment Legal authority to run die scliools was vested in the Imrd of 
education. Ever} thing done by superintendent principal, and staff 
had to be delegated to them by die board. In turn, an} thing dial pu- 
pils might be allowed to do was delegated to them by the school .id- 
ministration and st.iff. As a result "hen we refer to any such matters 
today, wo always say: student parlidpation in school government. 
It becomes u sharing proposition, teadiers with pupils and pupib 
vvidi teachers. 

Initiation of the Program 

Tlio best desaiption of the steps to \>e taVen in bringing to pass a 
workable type of student participation in school government is that 
given by Foster.’ It is difficult to Improve upon their order or word- 
ing, so here tlicy arc. 

L Tlicro must bo a realization of die need for such an organization by 
both faevilty members unJ ptipib. 

2. Teadiers and pupib nuul be lliorougltiy familiar vvilli the plan lieforc 
it is put into effect 

3, SluJenr pjrticijwJion in govmimmi should be introduced gradiully. 

•1. A plan to bo successful must l>e a simple one. adapted lu local im-ds. 

5. Tlicre must be constant. Invisible sujicmiHin. 

0. Any conception of sluJoit participation govirnmeiit as a disa'pbnory 
device must be avoided. 

7. Tile veto power must always rest in (be bands of the jirincipal. 

F tuictiotis of the Stiulcnt Council 

Critrriou IIC of tlie North Central Association of Odlegcs and 
Secondary Scliools* contains the following statement; “Special im- 
portance should be attached to provision for pupil particnution 

* Clutk-i It Fiutcr, EtlrMurrinJut Aeinait;* in iV tkJuMi, j.>(ui.wa 

CuTj/panv, iiirlunufld. Va., JQZX pp- "0-7i , . » 

♦TuiKlcv IlreuLtioui. and Cnlrtls fee ibc ri StU>au. 

SoTih CrnTrsi raU). 
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through student councils or other similnr organizations in the ad* 
ministratioa of those school functions which especially concern die 
interest and welfare of pupils." Note the emphasis on the last clause, 
“wluch especially concern the interest and welfare of pupils." It is 
this distinction which separates the two philosophies of student self- 
government and of student participation. Student participation is 
definitely related to those affairs in the school connected with and 
growing out of the extracimicular activity program. 

What, then, are these affairs? As they are enumerated we must 
bear in mind that we are attempting to present a fairly complete 
picture of the possible functions of the student counciL In a particu- 
lar school different circumstances will necessitate the inclusion as 
well as the exclusion of one or more of the suggested functions. Just 
as in the case of the classification of dubs, it is believed that a better 
idea of what is involved in these functions will be obtained, if they 
are listed. 

1. To charter school clubs, pass upon their constitutions, and take away 
the charters of nonfunctiooing clubs 

2. To have charge of assembly programs 

3. To set up rules and regulations for school parties 

4. To schedule extracurricular school functions 

5. To supervise school publications 

6. To a^inister and budget the extracumcular hinds 

7. To act in a liaison capacity between staff and student body 

8. To supervise all elections 

9. To supervise behavior in corridors, lunchrooms, study halls, Lbrary, 
and at public performances 

10. To coordinate the dtizenshjp activities behveen the various home* 
rooms 

11. To act as hosts to visitors to the school 

12. To act as a jury in the case of serious violations of good citizenship 
behavior in connection >sitb functions 3. 9, 11 

You will note that functioo 12 does involve a disciplinary phase 
that U seemingly disapproved in step 6 of the initiation of a student 
council program. The reason for step 6 is that, in the past, and un- 
fortunately in some cases, in the present, the disciplinary function 
of the student council has been the preeminent one, in the eyes of 
both the faculty and the pupils. It has been considered all too often 
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ao easy way of disposing of disdplioary problems by simply turn- 
ing them over to the student comunl Hus misconccptiou of die true 
functions of a student council has been largely responsible for its 
failure in many schools to be a real foore in education for life ad- 
I’ustment. Tliere is so much in the first H functions to keep the coun- 
cil busy and on its toes that the twelfth becomes merely incidental. 
\Vhy? Because, if the first 11 are properly handled, there will be 
little occasion for any recourse to function 12. We must, however, 
remember that no communi^ or political body is composed of per- 
fect individuals and that these occasions will always arise when 
someone steps out of line and needs to be brought back in. 

Composition and Organization of the Student Council 

Tliere is no one way to elect and select representatives from tlie 
student body to sers’e on die council. The sizo of the council varies 
from iO to over 200. It is unicuncral or bicameral, like tho hvo 
Houses of Congress. Some rcprcscntatiscs arc elected and oUiers 
take oiBco by virtue of dieir positions as presidents of certain scliool 
organizations, or all arc elected. In the case of election, die repre- 
sentatives come from each class as a whole, from eacli boincroom, or 
from an apportioned number of homerooms. 

Tlie suggestions diat follow axe, of course, not die only solution 
to ibo problem of representation, but Uicy do try to present what 
seems to be a good, working system. A unicameral body is to bo 
preferred because it serves to expedite nutters. Action is bound to 
be delayed when the lower body bas to refer action to die higher. 

A small body is to be preferred to a large body, because die latter 
can become so unwieldy in size as to be a hindrance to good pro- 
cedure. Tlio members of the council should be elected from die 
classes or {rosn the homertxwns. Tliere should be no cx*<ifficio mem- 
bers. Tile upper classes should liavc a larger propordon of tepre- 
scnlatioii on the council than should tlie lower classes. Why? Be- 
cause Uiey have had more espcriencc wiUi and have more under- 
standing of school problems. Tbeir actions arc not inclined to be as 
hasty and ill-advised .vs those of the first-year group. 

A constitution is a necessary instnunent to guide die deliberations 
and actions of the counciL It is a mistake, however, to make this 
constitution too long and too specific. We know’, only too well, how 
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times change, and that an inv’olvcd constitution, developed at a 
certain time and under certain conditions, fails to meet llic needs of 
a later dale. Tlio conslilution should contain the bare essentials of 
what is needed to make it operate. All specifics should be relegated 
to the bjlaws. These, as you know, can be changed by a majority 
TOte, whereas changes in the constitution can be effected only by a 
two-thirds vote. For example, a certain constitution lists all the 
squads, traffic, luncl), corridor, assembly, etc., ihelr composition and 
duties. Isn't it foolish to liavc to amend the constitution, when there 
no longer is a need for one or more of these squads? 

The officers will ordirurily be a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. Tlicrc is a question as to how these officers arc 
to t* elected. Should this election be by the council itself or by the 
student body at large? There arc valid arguments for both methods. 
If the election is done by tlie council, a customary method is to ap- 
point a nominating committee whose report will be supplemented 
by nominations from the floor. U the election is a student Iwdy affair, 
it is well to simulate out own 2>paity system and present 2 slates 
of officers. An election campaign will culminate in the same kind of 
election procedure as is followed in state and national elections. It 
is also desirable to have the candidates for the highest offices chosen 
from the upper class. The reason is the same as that given for a 
greater proportionate representation from the upper classes. 

The council should have a regular scheduled meeting once a 
week. Since the word "participation" characterizes its part in sdroo! 
administration, there must be one or more faculty reprcscntali\'cs 
to meet with the coundl. Here is where part of the constant, in- 
%isible supervision takes place. This sponsor may be chosen by the 
council or appointed by the administration. The council will, like 
all such bodies, have to conduct much of its business through com- 
mittees. It will not always be possible to have only council members 
serve on these committees, especially if the council is small. In this 
case, the chairman of the committee should always be a council 
member. Other members may be appointed from the student body 
at large. 

The essential committees will be those that parallel the functions 
previously listed. They are: clubs, assemblies, social functions, pub- 
lications, finance, election, traffic^ buildings and grounds, and ju- 
diciary. Other committees will be appointed for spedal and teJn- 
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porary purposes. Only under exceptional circumstances should the 
size of a committee exceed 3 or 5 members. 

The Fimnce Committee 

Special consideration is being given to this committee, because 
extracurricular hnance has become big business in many schools. In 
most slates, the handling of this mom^ is the concern of the school 
only. When llie receipts from dues, concessions, plays, publications, 
parlies, and alhlctic events are added up, they amount to a sizable 
sum. The principal, of course is held responsible for the way this 
money is liandlcd, but tbe customary procedure is to have the fi- 
nance committee of the student council supervise the receipts and 
disbursements. Tlie head of the business department is, cx-offic/o, a 
member of the committee. Ho is bonded, so that all checks must 
bear his signature. That is why it is necessary that prospective teach- 
ers of business education learn the techniques of extracurricular 
finance. 


Assemblies 

This is an activity that is probably older than any that we now 
have. It is a direct descendant of the religious services that char- 
acterized our early secondary schools. When the public high school 
came into being, the custom of having some form of morning de- 
votions was adopted. U still persists in many places. Colleges even 
followed the practice. Some still do. Others have bad to abandon 
it because there was no place where tbe whole student body could 
be assembled at one time. The usual program was tbe reading of a 
passage from the Scriptures, the singing of a hymn, and the recital 
of the Lord's Prayer. As the religious influence in the schools waned, 
the secular took over. Little by little, the stereotyped form of chapel 
exercise gave way to tlie inedusion of other features, such as 
speeches, dramatic skits, music numbers, demonstrations, etc. In fact, 
school people came gradually to look upon the new type of as- 
sembly as a valuable educative experience. 

Underlying Principles 

Tlie best statement of tlie principles underlying tbe place and 
values of tlie school assembly have bran presented fay C. K. Foster.* 

• Ciurlcs B. Foster, op. cU., ■pp, 109-117. 
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For convenience, they are herewith listed: 

1. Development of school unity 

2. Encouragement of school spirit 

3. Motivation for curricular activities 

4. Stimulation of interest in cxtracunicuUc activities 

5- Stimulation of expression and overcoming of scif-consciousness 

6. Building up of proper habits and attitude In audiences 

7. Opportunity to share information 

8. Creation of intelligent public opinion in (he school 
d. Development of die aestbelle senses 

Conduct of the Assembly 

Since assembly programs arc an important concern of the pupils 
who axe both participants and auditors, it becomes the duty of both 
staff and student body to cooperate in developing and managing 
the programs' The assembly committee is one of those listed for the 
student council. It should be composed of student council members 
and one or two faculty representatives. Its task is to schedule the 
programs for the year and to see that every individual or group is 
duly notified as to the date of its appearance. The president of the 
student council ^vill usually preside over the programs. Assemblies 
will be held once a week or twice a month and will last not longer 
than a regularly scheduled class period. Where there is no activity 
period, the custom is to stagger the assembly periods, the first period 
this week, the second next week, the third the following week, and 
so on. 

Types of Programs 

The trend is to have as many as possible of the programs provided 
by and put on by the pupils themselves. The third and fourtli prin- 
ciples emphasize this point. You, as teachers of a subject field or as 
sponsors of some type of activity, vdll be asked to have your group 
prepare an assembly program. UsuaUy, what you do will be in the 
form of a demonstration of some of the more interesting phases of 
what you teach or what your group does, or it may be a skit, written 
and produced by your pupils. There is one thing that you must 
watch, and that is the time element. Have your production com- 
mittee plan the program so meticulously that your presentation will 
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come well witliin the scheduled length of the assembly period. Edu- 
cation, in learning how to stay mthia a given time limit, is prepara- 
tion for life adjustment, because all radio broadcasts are timed al- 
most to the spht second. Citizens are being called upon more and 
more to appear on radio proems. Experience in high school on 
how to budget time will be a decided help later on under sucli cir- 
cumstances. It is also well for a public speaker to be able to confine 
his remarks within an allotted period of time. 

Other school programs are drives of one sort or another, such as 
for subscriptions to the school annual, pep sessions (but not in ex- 
cess), proposals put forward by the student council for the whole 
school to consider, and election campaigns and the elections them- 
selves. Holidays and anniversaries, sucli as Thanksgiving, Easter, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, and Arbor Day, furnish occasions for interesting 
programs. Another book by McKown* will be found most helpful to 
any teacher and group who are wondering just what they can do in 
the way of a program that is somewhat different. 

Programs put on by individuals and agencies outside the school 
used to be more prevalent than they are today. Even so, there are 
booking agena'es still Baurisbiog that make quite a pretty penny 
furnishing talent shows to high sdiools. Wlien there was a dearth of 
talent widiin the school, because there were no attempts to bring it 
out, noUiing much else could be expected. But now that music, art, 
speech, dramatics, and physical education have such a prominent 
part in the offerings of a school, the necessity of going elsewhere for 
assembly program material is not so pressing. Furthermore, these 
booked forms of entertainment cost money. They have to be fi- 
nanced some way. Either the money must come out of the extracur- 
ricular funds treasury of the student council, or an admission fee 
has to be charged to all those who wish to attend. The latter method 
nullifies the first two principles, the development of scliool unity 
and the encouragement of school spirit and, consequently, is not 
recommended. 

If outside speakers are asked to appear on the program, great care 
should be exercised in tlieir selection. Nothing more defeats tlie 
principles of assembly programs than to have someone appear on 

* Harry C. McKown, Asseml>fy ond Auditorium Actlclties, The MacmilUa 
CocnpuBy, New York, 1^0. 
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the platform, or stage, who hems and haws, uses “and-uh" and 
“er-uh,” and talks in disjointed sentences. Otiiers talk above their 
beads. On the otlier hand, there is notliing more stimulating for 
high school boys and giik to have someone to speak to tiiem 
who has a message to give or a story to tell in a forceful and in- 
teresting manner. 

The last type of program is the audio-visual one. This may be 
radio, transcription, or projection. The first is limited in use because 
of tlie time element A radio program that would be worth hearing 
is seldom scheduled at the same time that the assembly meets. 
Transcriptions and movies, however, are always at hand. They have 
great values in implementing principles 7, 8, and 9. Care, however, 
must be exercised in their use, because, if you don’t watch out you 
will become lazy and come to depend upon them as an easy way 
out of doing your own work in preparing a program. 

PUBUCATIONS 

Who among you has not had the urge at some time in your life to 
see your name in print whether it be just a notice of something you 
have done or some pbee you have been, or whether it be as the 
author of an article? How many of you, even before you got Into 
the secondary school, fashioned your own newspaper or magazine, 
even though the first copy was the last? How many of you, while 
you were in secondary schoot worked on the school newspaper or 
school annual, and how many of you have continued to do so in col- 
lege? There is something fascinatiDg. isn't there, about this publica- 
tion business. For one thing, it is vibrant with life. There is some- 
thing doing all the time. There is a puiposiveness about it that is 
missing from so many other school activities. The news must be 
gotten. It must be edited. A deadline must be met. You must stand 
or fall by the results. You, yes you, are responsible, each of you, 
whether it be in a large or in a small way. 

A school without a publication of some sort is a rarity. Maybe a 
year or so will pass, during which time the school may be minus a 
publication. But it won’t be long until some budding genius will set 
the wheels in motion agrin. He will have gathered unto bimself 
others with a like urge, and, together, they wiE produce another 
“rag.” 
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This is tlieir apprenticeship troioug. From here they will work up 
to be feature writers and copy readers. Then someone will become 
assistant editor and assistant business manager. The crQ\vning 
achievement comes when these individuab, as seniors, become re- 
spectively editor in chief and business manager. Of course, all these 
promotions are subject to Uie approval and recommendation of the 
student council. 

The annual has a different function to perform as a school publi- 
cation. The name “yearbook^ is a fitting one. Although the trend is 
toward having it represent the school as a whole, it is still primarily 
the memory book produced by and for the seniors. It bears on its 
cover the year that identifies each graduating class. Its contents 
largely emphasize the activities of this group from the time they 
entered school until the last months of the senior year. Then, in 
after years, when they have their own famtb'es, they will, on occa- 
sions, take the old annual from the shelf, turn the pages, sigh as the 
stories and the pictures recall the "good old days,” laugh as they 
see how they looked “way back when," comment on how times have 
changed, and put the volume back on the shelf, there to remain for 
another year or more. The newspaper b a thing of today; the annual 
is a thing of tomorrow. 

Since the publication of the annua! is usually in the hands of the 
seniors, the senior class sponsor must share with the class the re- 
sponsibility of producing a satisfactory book. So that experience 
may be a factor in the selection of the staff, the question may well 
be asked concerning the training of underclassmen as in the case 
of the newspaper. This might be done, so far as the juniors are con- 
cerned, but, if flie idea that the project belongs to the senior class 
is to be preserved, then the same training experience cannot be fol- 
lowed. Furthermore, in the case of the newspaper, the first number 
must come off the press within a week or so after the opening of 
school. The staff of the annual has the advantage of beginning to 
make plans early in the school year, so that it is much easier for 
them to learn as they go along than it is for the newspaper staff. 

The handbook is a hybrid type of publication. Sometimes it is 
published by the board of education. At other times the faculty 
prepares, edits, and publishes it. But the trend today is to have the 
student council sponsor its publication, even if the board finances it. 
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As a product of the student council, ft should mean moro to all the 
pupils in the school, because it serves asa message from tlieir repre* 
sentatives to themselves. It is their student council that is telling 
them what they need to know about their school, its floor plan, its 
history, its facul^, its curricular and extracurricular offerings, its 
traditions, its songs and yells, and its rules and regulations. In many 
schools the handbook is used for study and guidance purposes, as 
part of the homeroom programs for entering classes. Its staff, nat* 
urally, is the publications committee of tlie student council. 

Tije magazine antedated llie neu’spaper in many schools. The 
reason is not far to seek. When (he sdiool population consisted of 
only 10 to 15 percent of boys and girls of secondary school age, 
tliose who did go to high school came from families in vvhicli the 
literary background was rather rich and varied. Compositions writ- 
ten in English classes were modeled after literary masterpieces. It 
was only natural that )‘oung$tcrs would wish to cast Uicir own mas- 
terpieces into more pcrmaneat form. Thus came forth the literary 
magazine. It was the popular form of school publication until tho 
complexion of the school population changed will) die influx of 
boys and girls from homes of all sorts and conditions. Tlicn it was 
that tlio newspaper supplanted tlic magazine in tho hearts of tho 
pupils. 

Tho magazine, however, still survives in many sdiools that liavc 
not been able to escape its traditional bold on them. But uliat has 
happened in the majority of instances is tlut it has disappeared en- 
tirely or that it appears as an annual publicution, an anthology of 
the best literary products gleaned from all Uic WTiltcn expression 
classes in Uio school. Another fonn tJiat it has assumed is its ap- 
pearance on a much smaller scale as an individual class project. 
For example, a dass in written expression wishes to stimulate all 
its members to try to improve Ibcir wTiltcu efforts. Once a semester, 
it assembles the best work of caclt member of the dass and lias it 
published in t)ped or mimeographed form for distribution. The re- 
ward is that cvcr)’one secs liis own name in prinL 

Costs of Publications 

Mo publicarion can be put on the market without being financed. 
Tho sources of financial support are usually two, subscriptions and 
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advertisements. Subscriptions may be obtained directly by drives 
conducted in the homerooms, or indirectly from the publication’s 
share of the proceeds derived from the activity ticket. In one school, 
every pupil receives a copy of the weekly newspaper, because its 
total cost i.s covered by the income from advertisements and because 
it is printed in the school print shop. Again, as in the case of club 
membership dues, we must caution against setting a subscription 
rate higher tlran the traiBc will bear. One important function of the 
newspaper is to disseminate news to as many as possible in the 
school. Tlus purpose is defeated if a large number of pupils do not 
have access to the newspaper because of its cost. 

The same thing is true of the annual. Unless the student council 
has set a limit for expenditures, of which the greatest share is taken 
by the reproduction of half-tones, each class will want to outdo 
what was done by the prcNious class or by the seniors of a neighbor- 
ing school. It becomes a case of not only keeping up with the 
Joneses but of getcing ahead of them. Seniors are not to be blamed 
if they yearn to bring out a yearbook that will surpass all other 
yearbooks. A halt has to be called somewhere. Remember what was 
said previously, “the annual is a thing of tomorrow.” It is not the 
elaborateness of the production that wrll be the important thing in 
the years ahead. What will have meaning then will be the contents, 
not the form. If you have the privilege of being sponsor for the 
annual, yours will be the task to impress the above facts upon the 
class as well as upon the staff. 

Because the expense in producing a yearbook is so heavy, and 
because it is impossible to charge the purchasers of the yearbook 
with this expense, resort is had to various ways of raising the neces- 
sary funds. As it progresses through school, the class is granted a 
certain concession, such as selling candy bars during the noon hour 
and after school. The profits go into a fund that will later be used 
to finance the yearbook. Advertising is also used as another source 
of revenue. Whereas there may be some justification for soliciting 
ads for the newspaper, especially if it appears daily or weekly, there 
can be no such justlficatioa in Uie case of the annual. The only de- 
fense that can be offered is that the buying of advertising space in 
the annual is a sign of good wilL A much better way to express this 
good will would simply be to ask the would-be advertisers to donate 
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a certain amount of money to the annual. To give acknowledgment 
to their generosity, a page or two in tlie annual would give the 
names of all those who had so contributed. 

The magazine can exist only if enough copies are sold or subscrip- 
tions taken to pay for itself. There are the same objections to having 
advertising help out with the expenses as there are for the yearbook. 
The cost of the handbook is home by the board of education or by 
the student council. 


The Duplication of Publications 

Often the cry is raised that the school cannot afford to put out a 
newspaper or an annual because printing costs are prohibitive and 
printing facilities inadequate or bcking. Various methods of dupli- 
cation have been so refioed and perfected that this objection is no 
longer valid. In fact, some of llie most attracbve newspapers, maga- 
zines, and yearbooks have been produced by some form of duplia- 
tion, especially the mimeograph. With the use of a machine like the 
Varityper it is possible to produce typed columns whose right-hand 
edges we as even as those produced on tlie linotype. Best of all, 
various forms of type may be used so as to give the page a most 
pleasing appearance. Even a low-cost yearbook can be published by 
ffiis same process. So far as dluslrations are concerned, tlie actua 
photographs, cut and trimmed to size, are pasted on their assigned 
places Color can also be used more advantageously. By the way, 
the use of the mimeograph makes possible the issuing of the class 
magazine, previously referred to. 

Social Functions 

In the early part of our discussion of extracurricular aciivities. 
mention wns mldc of the Mom on the pert of Ute school to pay 
any attention to the social life of its boys and f 1"- » 
event tl.o belief, the function of the home and of the chincl.. So long 
as the church and the home perfonned ftis office, well and good. 
But the time came, as n-as said, whea U.ey thd not scrte ^1 the 
diildren of aU the people. At least, that was tnte of the clmrch 
What happened to Uie family was that, aecordmg to the standards 
set by those who seemed to Inow. it, too was failmg ,n many m- 
stancL to provide the “nght land" of somal hfo lor .Is own clnldren. 
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Boys and girls were not being taught how to meet each other prop- 
erly, how to dance properly, how to have fun together properly, 
how to enjoy the proper kind of entertainment, how to spend their 
money properly for leisure activities, and how to practice the proper 
social graces. 

Notice the emphasis on the adverb “properly” and the adjective 
“proper.” The assumption was that there were standards of social 
behavior characterized by the word “decent,” the implication being 
that there were accepted and unaccepted ways of doing the things 
listed above. The performance of these activities in an acceptable 
fashion would lead to a more civilized type of society, where cour- 
tesy and consideration for others would be the outstanding char- 
acteristics. Tlieir performance in unaccepted ways would inevitably 
lead to juvenile delinquency and a rude and discourteous type of 
society. So the school unde^ob the task of trying to inculcate into 
its boys and girls the habits and practices of acceptable social usage. 

Occasions for Social Functions 

Every organization in the school looks forward to the tune when 
it can have its “party.” In facb that is one of the main reasons for 
membership dues. Parties will be given by clubs, by classes, and by 
the student council. Class parties are usually held at the beginning 
of the school year so as to acquaint members with each other. A 
club party is an elaborated form of program. The student council 
may have its own party similar to any other group, but it also is 
responsible for a social affair involving both faculty and pupils. 

There is, or should be, a cximmittee of the student council whose 
task is to sanction or deny requests from various groups for giving a 
party. Since facilities are often limited, this committee is abo re- 
sponsible for making up a calendar of social activities. It abo passes 
upon the amount that may be spent for the party. 

Types of Social Functions 

There are many, many interestiag lands of activities in which 
pupils may engage. Sponsors who are fresh out of college often 
entertain the mistaken notion that dancing is the only form of enter- 
tainment in which youngsters care to participate. They have forgot- 
ten, or they fail to realize, that a lot of adolescent boys do not care 
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to dance. Unless they are show-offs, tliey shrink from doing any- 
thing that makes them stand out in a mixed crowd. Some type of 
entertainment must be devised that will break down tlie reserve, 
self-consciousness, and gaucherie of these youngsters and put them 
more or less at ease. Various fonns of parties are games, dancing, 
roller-skating, hikes, picnics, hayrides, carnivals, circuses, teas, ban- 
quets, receptions, theater parties, and amateur performances. 

Some forms of social functions are more or less naturals, that is, 
they are what boys and girk would want to do, anyway. But it is a 
different matter when it comes to the tea, reception, and banquet 
type of activity. These are somewhat more formal in nature, al- 
though a dancing party can be quite formal on occasions. Teas and 
receptions give youngsters experiences in a kind of social function 
that will be a part of their adult lives. The objection that many 
people have to this form of entertainment is that it is not entertain- 
ment But It can be made so. Tlie essence of the tea and the recep- 
tion is the meeting with many people and the conversation that en- 
sues. And conversation can be one of the most invigorating forms 
of social entertainment that we have. 

The banquet is also a place where conversation plays an impor- 
tantrole, buta much more valuable contribution to social experience 
is the opportunity it affords to learn and practice tlie reasonable 
forms of table etiquette. A {procedure used successfully by sponsors 
is to have a prebauquet discussion of what each one is expected to 
do and then to Ijold a post-mortem at the next meeting of the group 
to analyze tlie successes and the failures. 

Whatever is done in the way of entertainment, steps must be 
taken to sec that there is opportunity for everybody to participate. 
That is the responsibility of the entertainment committee. Usually, 
the most successful parties are those for which careful planning has 
seen to it that there is samediuig for everybody to do all the time. 
Especially is this true in the case of games. One popular method is 
to select a variety of games, arrange them in progressive order, with 
a time limit for playing any on^ divide those in attendance into as 
many pairs of groups as necessary and have each pair keep score 
against each other. The pair that can show the greatest number of 
points over its opposite is given some sort of prize. A party of this 
type is guaranteed to make everybody feel at home. 
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Costs oj Sooial Functions 

The word is economy. It is llio amount of fun Uiat people have at 
a party, not liow much it costs, that really counts. As in the case of 
the yearbook, groups tend to try to outdo each other in tlic lavish- 
ness and display Uiat cliaractcrizc their parlies. A good lesson in 
consumer education is to learn how to get tlic maximum enjoyment 
out of a minimum cost To do so entails the exercise of much in- 
genuity, but the satisfaction lliat comes to one when it is all o\er 
more than compensates for the extra work. 

The items Uiat come under the licad of costs are decorations, 
favors, refreshments, and entertainment. Tlie watchsvord, again, is 
economy. The art department, assisted by crepe paper, can work 
wonders. The giving of fa%‘ors on tlie secondary school level is 
somewhat passe. Refreshments will vary with U»o occasion, cider 
and doughnuts at Halloween, wieners, buns, and pickles on a picnic, 
tea or coffee and cakes at a tea or reception, a regular menu at a 
banquet. Tlie ordy time when entertainment will cost much is for 
music at a dance. A strange conceit lias developed on the secondary 
school and college levels tliat an orchestra, to be really something, 
must come from afar. The farther an orchestra has to travel and the 
more it costs, the hotter or the dreamier is its music to dance by. 
Since practically all '‘name’' bands have recorded their specialties, 
why not use their transcriptions? 

Rules and Regulations 

There are certain rules and regulations that should govern the 
holding of parties. It wont be possible for each one of them to apply 
to all situations everywhere, because there are schools that do not 
have proper facilities for youngsters to hold social functions. Their 
architecture is of the post-CiviI War type, when schools were built 
to serve one purpose, that of providing classrooms for the hearing 
of lessons. The ceilings made up in height what might ha\’e been 
spared for recreation rooms. Pupils, almost of necessity, must hold 
their parties elsewhere. 

Here are some generally accepted regulations that should be ob- 
served: 

1. Social functions should bebeldonschool premises. 

2. They should not be scheduled on a night preceding a school day. 
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administered by any student group. Consequently, any discussion 
that we have had is not related to this activity. 

Music 

There are two extracurricular phases in connection with music 
activities. One is the appearance of vocal as well as instrumental 
groups at community functions. Especially is Uiis true of athletic 
contests. The other has to do witlr participation in sO-callcd music 
contests or festivals. So far os tlic first phase is concerned, the school 
has to decide how much school time can be missed by sucb dc' 
parturcs from school during Ore school day. Good things can be car- 
ried to extremes. It is the taxpayers money that supports Uie school, 
but be must be made to realize, by means of a good public relations 
program, that a proper balance must be preser>’ed betsveen the 
legitimate work of the school and his own pleasure. 

As to the second, we find grounds for much argument. On the 
side of the contests is the encouragement and stimulation that fur* 
Dish incentives to individuals and ^oups to improve the quality of 
their work. On the opposite side there is the cblm that many pupils 
are neglected in favor of the few (as in the case of athletics), and 
that the background in music experience is restricted because of the 
necessity of drUling on the contest selections. It is for this reason 
that an organization like the North Central Associabon of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is attempting to bring about a more sanely 
balanced program of music in our schools by deemphasizing the 
contest element. 

Speech Activities 

What has just been said about music contests applies fully as well 
to speech activities. The greatest criticism being directed against 
this area is that the teachers, or sponsors, of speech, debate, and 
drama are not satisfied with the time allotted them for these ac- 
tivities, but that they are constantly pulling pupils out of their 
other classes for extra coaching. A teacher of mathematics is not 
allowed to do tlvis. Why, then, should you, as a speech teacher, be 
granted tins privilege? The answer is that ytra should not. If yon 
feel that you do not have enough time for your purpose, then you 
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must modify your purpose and cut down on your activity. Of 
course, your work is important So is that of every other teacher in 
the school. 


SwifitABY 

We have tried, in rather brief compass, to demonstrate to you 
prospective teachers that there is another side to this business of 
teaching school, in fact, a very important side. You are hired to 
teach mathematics, shop, art business, social studies, etc., but you 
are also expected to assist in sponsoring one or more phases of 
extracurricular activities. You have had desenbed for you the rea- 
sons for the inclusion of extracurricular activities as an integral part 
of the school program, and the essential elements involved in clubs, 
student participation in government, homerooms, assemblies, publi- 
cations, social functions, and contests. As you read about them, you 
should have been Uiinldng of the extent to which you, when you 
become a teacher, might act as a sponsor and Low you would assist 
your pupils in achieving satisfactory results. 

We cannot leave this until we have revealed how extracurricular 
activities might contribute to the 4 objectives of education. First, 
We have the health objective. Physical health is related, of comse, 
to athletics and intramural activities. The physical side of hikes, 
picnics, and hayrides gets one out into the open air and the country. 
The very fact that one is given the privilege of doing something 
purely optional on his part creates a better attitude and a corre- 
sponding improvement in mental health. 

The spare-time aspect of leisure permeates the whole area of 
extracurricular activities. Recreation is the goal. Parties are out- 
standing in this respect The aesthetic side is found in the excellence 
of the performance of assembly programs and in the decorations 
that grace Uje parties. 

Living and working together certainly contributes to the social 
living objective. Committee work demands the closest ty pe ol co- 
operation, if its efforts are to meet with success. There is a give-and- 
take in what goes on in an organttation that cannot be so natural 
in a regular classroom. Learning and practicing Uie rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure is an invaluable preparation in all kinds of elec- 
tions, from homeroom to student counciL Yes, the contributions of 
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extracurricular activities to the ohjecUve of social living are great 
and far-reaching. 

As to the economic efficiency, there are many opportunities for 
invaluable experiences. Out of the hobby club may come the in- 
centive to continue the activity as a vocation. So with music, dra- 
matics, speech, handicrafts, athletics. Any activity has limitless 
guidance possibilities in "revealing higher types of activities and 
making them both desired and to an extent possible.' Eveiylhiug 
that enters into extracurricular finance, membership dues, budgets, 
publication receipts and expenditures, activity tickets, and costs of 
social functions is direct education in consumer education. 

Yes, extracurricular activities have much to contribute. 

Topics fob Investigation 

1. If your school bad a student coundl, evaluate its strong and weak 
points. 

2. In what ways might its value to the school have been improved? 

3. Evaluate the club program in your secondary school. 

4< Evaluate the assembly program in your secondary school. 

5. Evaluate the social functions given in your secondary school. 

5. Evaluate the publications sponsored by your secondary school. 

7. What opportunities does your college or university campus offer for 
participation in extracurricular activities? What advantage ha\'e you 
taken of these opportunities? 

8. Analyze your o%vn preparation to sponsor some form of extracurricular 
activity in the secondary school. 
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D id you ever find yourself in a quandary as to what you 
should do? Did>you ever come to U)e intersection of 
t>vo roads and wonder which one )’ou should take in order to get 
to your destination? When you went from the elementary or the 
junior to the senior high school, did you have any fears or anxieties 
05 to what you were to eipect and what you were svpposcd to do? 
As you ad\-anced through high scliool, were you edways sure as to 
what subjects you should take? In fact, were you, or even your 
family, sure of what your goal was — going to work after graduation 
or going to some college? And, if it was college, to what college? 
Now it so happens that jxju went to college. That is why you are in 
this class in secondary education. But what led you to select your 
curriculum in college, so as to be in lliis particular class? Being in 
this course assumes that you are planning to teach. Tliis means Uiat 
you ore preparing yourself to be certificated in certain special areas. 
How did you know that you were choosing the right courses (hat 
would bring you to your goal roost expeditiously? 

Now, wliat about those of your classmates in high sdiool, eitlier 
those ivho graduated tvith you and did not cootiouc on to college, 
or tliose who never did go to school long enough to graduate? How 
have they met the %’arious quirls of fate that tiicy have encountered? 
Take Uioso who did not graduate with you. \Vliy didn't they grad- 
uate? Do you know? Did an)'oiic in the school know? Could it be 
tljat they u-ere so hcuildcred by their surroundings that tlrey gave 
4SS 
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up in ulter hopelessness? Could it be tliat iheir teachers were so in- 
tent upon the technical mastery of wlial they were teaching that 
the)' were unable to transfer any meaning of what was taught to 
these nongracluates? Could it be tiiat lliese same teachers were 
blissfully unaware of the possibility that there were such things as 
future nongraduates in their classes? You know, do you not, that 
many teachers teach their pupils if all these pupils expected to 
graduate from college? 

W'as there anyone in school who took any interest in any of )'ou, 
whether )ou expected to leave school before graduation, remain un- 
til ^aduadoo, or e\ en go on to college? Or did all of you go blun- 
dering along your separate ways, learning by tlic indiWdualized 
method characteristic of all who attend the "university of hard 
knocks?” What is this method? That we leam by espericnee, espe- 
cially the experience of trial and error, where we must make mis- 
take after mistake in order to learn what not to do. 

We cannot negate the x'alue of direct experience, but, must it be 
necessary for every individual to leam everything from the begin- 
ning? Cannot his faltering feet be saved from maldng so many mis- 
steps? Furthermore, is it going to be possible, even, for him to find 
out for himself which pathw-ays in the maze of life will lead him to 
bis goal? Hotv is he going to discover that this path leads to a cul- 
de-sac, or even to many such dead ends? Certainly there should be 
some, shouldn’t there, who have traveled the maze before him, who 
cao point out the utter uselessness of going down that particular 
path, because it will get him nowhere? This co;dd, of course, be 
done only in instances where the waste of time would be so very 
obvious, where the learning experience would be entirely unprofit- 
able. No, we are not advocating any idea that man does not leam 
by experience, sometiraes bitter experience. What we are proposing 
is that it is both desirable and necessary to save an individual as 
much as possible from maldng too many avoidable mistakes, the 
kind of mistakes that get him nowhere. 

Life is constantly presenting us with a bifurcated plan of activity. 
Another way of describing it is to say that it consists of an unending 
succession of Ys and crossroads. We are constantly confronted with 
the challenge of maldng dectsions. It is that we might make fewer 
wrong decisions diat we find onisdves in need of some sympadietic 
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will not have the opportunity to make the choice that Dewey sug- 
gests. It is their lot to take whatever job is open and nuike the best 
of it, at least, for the time being. There is nothing in our society, at 
least theoretically, that prevents a man from changing his mind and 
his job. Just changing from one job to another is merely time-serving 
and conducive to a mere hand-to-mouth existence. But change that 
involves advancement, growth in performance, and increase in re- 
sponsibility is quite another thing. 

Life adjustment education is concerned with both groups, the 
static and the progressive. The highest goal, of course, is to try “to 
find out what one is fitted to do and the opportunity to do it,” but 
a more important one may be to learn to adjust to whatever job one 
has, to peifonn the tasks of that job to the best of ones ability, and 
to make that job serve to further one’s own individual hopes and 
desires. The job of a bookkeeper may not be the most fascinating 
one in the world, but it does involve a responsibility in keeping the 
financial affairs of an organization in shape, it does offer the oppor- 
tunity to work \vith other people, and it does furnish the means to 
buy that coveted album of ^mpbonic records. 

That part of life concerned with assisting people to avoid making 
too many mistakes, to make wiser choices of the directions they will 
take, and to meet best the 4 objectives of education is called guid- 
ance. From the day of his birth, an individual is subjected to this 
type of guidance on the part of everyone vnth whom he is associ- 
ated. His mother directs him in his diet and his physical needs. Both 
parents direct him in his vocabulary, his speech habits, his type of 
play, bis early attitudes toward the objects and people of ^ en- 
vironment. When he goes to school, nursery, preschool, kindergar- 
ten, or first grade, these directions are shared by the teachers on 
these levels. Sometimes the influence of the home wanes as that of 
the school waxes. Guidance in the school becomes, then, a matter of 
tremendous importance in the life of the individual. There are times, 
even, when the two forces, the home and the school, come into con- 
flict. This may happen in the case of any home, from the one in 
which the parents think that they know what is best for their fhild 
to the one where the parents lmo%v little and care less about the 
welfare of their offspring. 
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Guidance in the Elementary Scfuvd 
In the elementary school guidance becomes largely a matter of 
adjusting the individual to his social milieu, to his social heritage in 
the form of the basic information that he needs in order to be a 
member of the society into which he has been horn, and to his de- 
veloping individualized needs and interests. Departmentalized in- 
struction used to be carried down into the fourth grade, but the 
present trend is to have the pupils of one grade instructed by ono 
teaclier, except for specialized subjects like art, music, and physical 
education. The teacltcr becomes belter acquainted viith her onrt 
group of youngsters and can single out those who need more in- 
dividual attention. But, on the whole, there are more comroon prob- 
lems of guidance on Uic elementary level than on the secondary 
because boys and girls are pursuing a common curriculum. 

It is true that there is individualization of instruction; neverthe- 
less all are studpog the sacne topic or project in the activity school 
and the samo study in the subject-ccotercd school. Every now and 
then the teacher does come across a youngster who begins to show 
signs of special talent in a particular field. Brobahly he can luo his 
hands most skillfully in worling with look; probably he shows a 
most sensitive ear for music; probably he can already express him- 
self with considerable facility and fiucnc>’. Tlic teacher makes note 
of these budding talents and provides opportunity for Uieir further 
exercise. He also tells the youngsters bow tbey can receive more 
specialized instruction ia these areas when they get to the secondary 
school. 

Personality adjustment is, of course, ono of tlie big problems of 
the elementary tcaclier. Tlio objective of social living is one that 
should receive much attention, because ivcrsonality adjustment is 
involved in learning how to gel along witli other iveople. Tlic sensi- 
tive cliild, the timid child, the crj-baby, the aggressive cfiild, and 

the bully all need guidance from the teacher and tlieir classmates 

in coming out of tlieir shells or toning down thdr ov erbearing in.an- 
ners. The elementary teacher has a very personal and delicate task 
to perform in this conneclioiL Guidance in living together Is what 
she gives. 
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Guidance in the Secondary School 
As prospective teachers j’ou are concerned \vith the type of guid- 
ance that you will encounter in the secondary school. Here, again, 
we are faced with the same situation that confronted us in the case 
of extracurricular activities. As begtniting teachers you cannot be 
expected to learn or master all the details that will be connected 
with your on-the-job duties. You will be engrossed in mating lesson 
plans and in assuring yourselves that you yourselves have a fair 
knowledge of the content of each day's lesson. 

Little by little, however, as you become more acclimated to this 
type of activity, those things that exist on the periphery of your 
cl^sioom experiences begin to assume a more distinct form and 
you find yourselves in a position to recognize them as something to 
which you need to give attention. One of them is extraciuricular 
activities, another is guidance. But, as a beginner, you are naturally 
limited as to wbat you can do in both areas. That is the reason that 
the best we can hope to do with you b to reveal to you some of the 
things, the performance of which h'es within the realm of possibility, 
so far as you arc concerned. Then, after you have had actual teach- 
ing experience for a year or more, you will be in a much better posi- 
tion to take specialized courses in ^e guidance area on the graduate 
level. 

What is guidance on the secondary school lenel? 

For the answer to this questioo we shall resort to the “Statement 
of Guiding Prindples” in the 1950 revision of the Evaluatice Cri- 
teria. 

Guidance services, as applied to the secsodaiy school, should be 
thought of as organized activities designed to give systematic aid to pupils 
in soKing theii problems and in maldag adjustments to various situations 
which they must meet These activities should assist each pupd in know- 
ing himself as an individual and as a member of society; in makiDg the 
most of his strengths and in cmrecting or compensating for weaknesses 
that interfere with his progress; in learning about occupations so that he 
may mtelligently plan and prepare, tn while or in part for a career; in 
learning about educational opportunities available to him; and in dis- 
covering and developing creative and leisure interests. 
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These objectives should be acliiexed through cooperative relationships 
among the home, school, and of the secondary school and the sending 
schools; through use of a system of cumulative records and reports; 
through interpretation of adequate and q>cci£c data concerning the in- 
dividual pupil; through a comprehensive and effective system of counsel- 
ing; through coordinab'on of the worJe of the school and community 
agencies; and through definite provisions for articulab'ng the M’ork of the 
school with the needs of the indhidual after he leaves sdiool. 

To effect these results the school admiiustration must support and en- 
courage the guidance function with leadership and facilities necessary to 
provide adequate services. All members of the guidance and tcacliing 
staffs should understand their mutual responsibilities and should desire to 
cooperate in fuifilfing these responsibilities. Although csery teacher and 
administrative officer should be prepared to participate in guidance ac- 
tivities, the services of competent counselors who h.ive specialized train- 
ingshouid be ai’aJable. In con/uoction with other available informition, 
measurements and tests of sarious ^pes. standardized or locally do-ised, 
and personality and interest inventories sitould be available and should bo 
used us guidance tools with full knowledge of tJicir values and Umitations. 

Finally, the guidance services should rcseal facts about tho pupils 
enrolled and the community sersed which the whole school staff should 
study and interpret in the continuous evolution of the curriculum.' 

This quotation covers die various aspects of the whole guidance 
program in the secondary school You should reread and study it 
carefully so jou may begin to understand wliat a comprehensive 
effort it is and to recognize the part dial jou as a teacher have in it 
It is this latter phase which >vi|j receive major consideration in die 
discussion whidi follows. There are three aspects of Uie problem 
dial concern you as a prospective teacher. They arc: (I) what you 
need to know about Uie scliool's counseling program and wliat it 
has to offer you as a teaclicr; (2) what you can do as a classroom 
teacher; and (3) what )au can do as a homeroom tcadicr and 
extracurricular sponsor. 

The SchooTs Cooiweling Program 
The guidance program iu 3 scliool can be fonnal or informal, or 
a combination of both. In die formal setup, all guidance si-ork is 

'“Coopcralive Study of Sccooduy Sdtoi4 SUiuWd*," £c<Ji«ilie« CrUcHa, 
Washington, D.C., 1030, p. 221. 
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centralized in a counseling olBce and staff. Teachers are supposed 
to reter all cases of all kinds to tliis central office. In the informal 
arrangement, guidance becomes more or less an individualized prop- 
osition. It consists of the daily contacts that all staff members have 
with their pupils and the infiuence exerted by these same staff mem- 
bers. In contrast with the formal type it may be classed as decen- 
tralized guidance. Some even call it hit-and-miss guidance. It really 
is analogous to the kind of guidairce to which all of us ate subjected 
through all of our experiences. The only difference is that we don’t 
usually dignify it by the term “guidance.” 

By this time it is obvious that the formal and informal type of 
guidance is a combination of the two just described. The school 
has a central guidance office with a staff member who devotes part 
or all of his time to administratioa of the testing program, keeping 
and interpreting records, and holding conferences %vith individu^ 
pupils. At the same time, aU teachers ate encouraged to exert every 
effort to assist the guidance office iu counseling and planning %vith 
those pupils who are in his classroom, homeroom, or club. It is this 
phase of guidance to which we wish particularly to call your atten- 
tion. 

IV/urt Does the School Need to Know About Its Pupils? 

Let us again quote from the Evaluative Criteria (p. 225). 

Comprehenave information about pupils, systematically organized for 
us, is essential for an eSecbve guidance program. It is desirable that sig- 
nificant information obtained in the elementary school or junior high 
school be made available at or before the time of the pupil's enrollment 
in the next higher school and that additional items of infoimatioD having 
guidance value be added to each pupil's records as he progresses through 
the school. Information concerning vocational experiences, further educa- 
tion and postschool adjustment should be added to the records of those 
pupils who have left schooL 

The scope and nature of records will depend upon the organization of 
the guidance sers-ices svithin a particular school. It should be emphasized 
that records are not of value for their own sake but only as they are used 
to promote more effective adjustment of pupils. 

The cumulative record is essentially unitary, esery item of which needs 
to "be consulted when a pupil probleoi. or a pupO-counsclor coalerence, is 
in question. It is recognized tlat in large schools there may be administra- 
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tive tcasOQS for separating the files of these records, but should be 
done in such a way that all records are accessible for quick consultations. 
It is also recognized that some items are more confidential than others. It 
must be assumed, however, that both teachers and counselors are profes- 
sional persons and that all items will be treated as professionally as the 
physician or lawyer treats information about bis patient or his client 

The information available on the records would include data from 
the sending school, physical and mental test results, achievement 
records, personality and interest inventories, data concerning the 
educational and socioeconomic status and other pertinent diar- 
acteiistics of the home, and the results of interviews and conferences 
with the pupil and his parents. It is also important for the school to 
maintain follow-up studies not only of those who graduate, but of 
tliose who leave before they graduate. Data of this sort may form 
the basis for a critical analysis and study by the staff of their success 
or failure in educating their pupils for life adjustment 
The extent to which all this information should be available to 
all teachers is a quesbon. Probably the best answer is that given in 
the last paragraph in the above quotatioa from the Evaluative Cri- 
teria. Certainly, as we shall have occasion to mention to connection 
the homeroom teacher and guidaocc, there are certain records 
which should bo available to the teacher at all times. 

The Chusroont Teacher and Guidance 
It was President Garfield who said, "A pine bench, wth Mark 
Hopkins at one end of it and me at the other, is a good enough col- 
lege for me.'^ The most effective help Uiat one person can give 
another is when he is working with hun personally and individually- 
In school, die classroom teacher is probably the one who can exert 
a great influence on his pupils. He can draw them unto himself, as 
did a master teacher two millcnia ago, and lead them to believe that 
the subject he teaches is the most important one in the world, so 
much so, that the majority of his pupds \vish to emulate him.* On 
the other hand, there is the teacher who unfortunately repels his 
*]iwes /tbnun Garfield, Ad6rea »t » WJIiajai College alumni dinner at 
Delmooico’s, Hew York, Dec. 28, 1871. (Washington Gladden, UecolUctlons, 
p. 73.) 

* See Life. Oct 16. 1950. pp. I09-IM; •!» Time. Oct. 9. 1950, pp. 71-75. 
especially pp. 72—75, on "Maker of GbemisU. 
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pupils so that their universal reaction is that tliey never wish to have 

anything more to do with “that" subject the rest of their lives. 

Of course, the reasons we do what we do are myriad, but it is 
possible to state that, aside from such influences as family and 
friends ha\e exerted, you have chosen to go into teaching and you 
have chosen a particular teaching field as a favorite because of some 
teacher or teaehers in elementary school, secondary school, or col- 
lege. It now becomes your turn to do the same thing for somebody 
else. It \vili not be out of place to repeat some of the things said in 
the discussion of the economic efficiency objective. The guidance 
phase of classroom teaching has two parts, education for life ad- 
justment wa the subject itself which is taught in the classroom, and 
the discovery of those individuals who show special aptitude for 
and talent in that particular subject field and the encouragement 
extended to them to continue to improve themselves in that area. 

Education for life adjustment on the part of the classroom teacher 
consisb in analyzing the content of what is taught so that it may be 
directed toward achieving better liv'ing in the fields of health, lei- 
sure, social living, and economic efficiency. Illustrations of ways in 
which this may be done have been presented in the discussions of 
each of these objectives. Take to heart what was said in those chap- 
ters and try to get across to your pupils that what you teach really 
and truly does have a relationship to what they are now doing and 
to what they hope to do. This type of ^idance can be one of the 
most effective agencies in the school, for the simple reason that, if 
boys and girls do see some reason for studying the subject that you 
are teaching, they are not so likely, other things being equal, to say, 
“What’s the use?” and to quit school in disgust. The more worth- 
while contributions which the school has to make toward education 
for life adjustment come in the last 2 years of the senior high school. 
If you, by making your subjer^ one that contributes to the 4 objec- 
tives, can thereby cause a boy w a girl to stay in school long enough 
to benefit by the more advanced courses like American liislory, 
American problems, consumer education, physical science, ad- 
vanced homemaking, and practical arts, you will have proved your- 
self as a classroom teacher of guidance. 

But tiiere is also die joy that is yours in finding a hoy or a girl in 
your classes who displays espedal facility in the subject It is from 
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such begiiinings that our future scientists, teachers, lawyers, medical 
men, architects, engineers, actors, and business executives come 
Some oi them have already had the guidance at home that will 
shape their futures. Others will be the joy of your discovery. Maybe 
it is a selfish point of view to lake, but tlmro certainly can be no 
greater satisfaction to come to any teacher than that of knowing tliat 
he has been responsible for launching some of lu’s pupils upon the 
road to successful careers. 

^Vhen any one pupil begins to show promise of doing superior 
work in an area that you are teaching, there are several ^ngs that 
you can do to encourage him to strive for greater mastery and 
achievement. First of all, your very attitude of sympathy wiU pass 
from you to him and cause him to feel that in you he lias someone 
who appreciates wliat he is doing. You can suggest to liini the read- 
ing of the biographies of those who have already achieved along this 
line. There are also books that deal with tl)e activities of and possi- 
bilities la careers that develop out of tliis area as a background. You 
can have liini meet and talk with tliose who are now working in vari- 
ous related callings. You can have him write to didcrent institutioiis 
of higher education to find out their admission requirements, their 
particular offerings in the area in whlcli ho is interested, the cost of 
tuition, board, room, textbooks, and accessories, the kinds of scholar- 
ships tliat are available, and the steps to be taken to apply for a 
scholarship. 

There will be instances when you are not quite sure about en- 
jiouraging somebody to continue studying in your area. You have 
doubts as to whetlier or not it would be wtirth while for him to try 
to specialize. Then it is that you may need to consult tliis pupil’s file 
in the guidance office, or wheiever it may be located. Ofttimes the 
infonnation to be found is not as voluminous as that suggested in an 
earlier part of our discussion, but jxw will probably find material 
that will be of some assistance. This would be especiaUy true of in- 
telligence, aptitude, and achievement test scores, and the scores on 
personality and interest inventories. Data on the socioeconomic sta- 
tus of the family will tell you what thepossihiJib'es of financial assist- 
ance may be toward continued education. In the case of test scores, 
you must not pLice complete confidence in what they reveal, espe- 
cially if tliey are single scores. That is why you, as a beginning 
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teacher, should consult someone who knows more about the testing 
field for an interpretation of sudi scores as are recorded 
If you find that, through your interest in what happens to your 
pupils, you are yourself developing a leaning toward the human re- 
lationship phase of education, you should make use of every avail- 
able facility that the school may put at your disposal to familiarize 
yourself with the guidance te^niques employed in your schooL 
Then, after a year or more of experience, you should give serious 
thought to begin work on the graduate level "in such fields as the 
supervision of instruction in the secondary school, personnel and 
guidance, methods of teaching, educational psydiology, and philoso- 
phy of education.”® 

The Homeroom Teacher and Guidance 

In the discussion oo extracurricular activities (pp. 398-402), ref- 
erence was made to the guidance function of the homeroom teacher. 
The operation of the homeroom is carried on so differently in dif' 
ferent schools that it is bard to set up any one pattern of activity. 
We shall assume, therefore, that the homeroom is organized so that 
it meets as a unit at least once a week under the (Section of the 
homeroom teacher, and that a schedule of activities has been 
planned for each semester. It has already been suggested that enter- 
ing classes might well study the handbook (see p. 413} as a means 
of orienting them to the school and to each o^er. It is desirable 
early in their school life that pupils have presented to them in a 
reliable and wholesome fashion just what the school they are attend- 
ing is like, the location of the rooms in the building the objectives of 
die school, the various curricular offerings and the purposes served 
by each of them, requirements for graduation, bow to make up ma- 
jors and minors, and the entrance requirements of various types of 
postsecondary schools. If there is a student council form of pupil 
participation in government, they will learn its organization and 
their relationship to it They will also learn the number, nahue, and 
activities of the school clubs. They will, in short, leam to become in- 
telligent citizens of their school community. 

• North Ceotia] Assocotion of Colleges and Secondaiy Schools. “Policies, 
Regulations, and Cnteria foi the Approval tS Secondaiy Schools," Reg. IV C, 
North Central Msociatlon Quarts 25, 138 (July, 1950). 
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An activity that transpires eveiy semester is tliat of making out a 
program for the following semester. Unfortunately, it Iiappcns all 
too often that this procedure is carried out in a hit-and-miss fasliion. 
Pupils mate out their pro^ams in a kccp-up-with-thc-Jones fashion. 
The prestige attached to the college preparatory curriculum is so 
great that, left to themselves, pupils will elect those subjects that will 
meet the requirements of this curriculum. Such a choice is often the 
most unwise thing that a youngster could mate. He has no intention 
of going to college, he doesn’t have the aptitude for tlie kind of work 
that college represents, and he isn’t going to be able to transfer (o 
his own life activities many lessons gained from the pursuit of such 
a curriculum. 

Some u-ould say that the task of advising these youth rests upon 
the shoulders of Lbe regular guidance stall. That’s fine, if there is a 
large enough staff to spend the time needed to get acquainted sufil> 
dcQtly weU mth each pupil to make him feel at home so that the 
counselor can really work with him. But, when the time rolls around 
for the new programs to bo made out, the homeroom pupils have 
become well enough acquainted with their homeroom teacher to bo 
able to talk vsilh him as a friend. It will be much easier for this 
teacher to point out w hat must bo taken in order to meet graduation 
requirements and then to help the individual make a more proper 
election of other subjects in tho light of his apparent needs. 

To give suitable adNice, some of tlio data and records pertaining 
to eadi pupil should be on band in a homeroom file or in the desk of 
the homeroom teacher. Test and achievement scores, data on the 
family, and participation in activities should constitute tlic minimum 
amount of available information. The same caution in the use of any 
of these data needs to be observed the homeroom teacher as was 
suggested in Ujo case of the classroom Icaciicr. Whenever Uie home- 
room tcaclicr is in doubt about tlic Interpretation of data, he should 
consult someone who can help him out, if there is sucJi a person on 
tho staff. If you are a beginning teacher, go to an older teacher for 
assistance. 

Occasionally, Uic homeroom teacher will find it necessary to act 
ia aiiothcr guidance capadty, that of father coofesser. Hoys and girls 
are constantly experiencing problems that concern their very way of 
life. There is trouble ia lie family, there is disagtccmait with 
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schoolmates, there is a falIlQg*out with one’s sweetheart, there is 
friction \vith some teacher, there is insufficient recognition given by 
the coach, etc., innumerable cases that eat at the youngster s heart 
He feels that he has no one to whom to go for comfort. It is here 
that the homeiootn teacher can be a present help in time of trouble, 
i.e., if he has been able by his actions to gain the confidences of his 
pupOs. Notliing gives one a much happier feeling than to realize 
that he has been able to give such comfort to one of his troubled 
pupils that he can cause him to smile again. That is a reward for 
work well done. 

Esfracurricular Aclinitics and Guidance 
Since the previous chapter was devoted to the area of extracur- 
ricular activities, and, since guidance is an integral part of this field, 
only passing mention of its contiibutioas will be made at this point. 
Inasmuch as extracurricular activities deal with the volitional aspect 
of education, it follows that they provide innumerable opportunities 
for a boy or girl to develop new interests or to advance those that 
they already have. For example, membership in a handicrafts club 
mf^t get a boy interested in the printing industry, participation on 
a debate team might lead toward law, work on a school newspaper 
might guide one into journalism, and being treasurer of an organiza- 
tion might cause one to become interested in accounting. The possi- 
bilities are also great for personal guidance, learning how to get 
along with one’s class and schoolmates. Extracurricular activities are 
certainly a fruitful field for the operation of guidance. 

Summary 

We have tried to demonstrate, by using you as examples, how uni- 
versal is Uic place of and necessity for guidance. Guidance is the 
soul of the movement for life adjustment education. In tlie school 
we find elaborate and simple systems to help pupils find themselves 
emotionally, morally, intellectually. As a beginning teachers, )-ou 
will not be called upon to do intensive work in guidarree. Your ef- 
forts will largely be spent in doing what you can as a classroom 
teacher to aim at the 4 Directives of education and the discovery of 
talented youngsters, and, as a homeroom teacher in acting as a 
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friend to your pupils and assisting them to make wiser choices of 
their school programs. 


Topics for Im-EsncA'noN 

1. What factors iniluenced you to attend the college or university in 
wliich you are now enrolled? 

2. Single out, if you can, the reasons for selecting your college major. 

S. What did your secondary school do in the way of giving you (a) per- 
sonal guidance, (b) occupational guidance, (c) health guidance, and 
(d) guidance in the use of leisure? 

4. Wliat assistance is provided by your college or university to give guid- 
ance to students? 

5. If possible, get personally acquainted with some high school hoy or girl 
and try to find out from them wliat they fee) they ore not recei>'ing in 
the way of guidance. 

& Expand the list given under extracurricular activib'es and guidance to 
show the great extent to whicli this area does male to die guidance 
program. 
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Teacher Education 


At a conference on teacher education the statement was 
xV made that prospective secondary scJiool teachers do 
not seem to manifest die same Interest in OicJr courses in cducntlon 
05 is displayed in their professional courses by those preparing for 
other careers. A possible explanation may bo tint prDspccti\'e Icacti* 
ers arc composed of three groups, those who really do Intend to go 
into teacliing, those who will marry as soon as possible and tlicu 
quit teaching, and tliosc who enroll io a school of education to ac* 
quire a degree without having to tabc a foreign language to do so. 
This last group has no intention of ever going into teaching. 

Now many of us who teach these professional courses in educa- 
tion assume that all tliree of the above groups are so fired with 
professional zeal that all of them can hardly wait from one class 
meeting to the next What is more, we assume that they listen to us 
open-mouthed, eagerly awaiting each pearl of wisdom that drops 
from our lips, when what the)* arc really awaiting is for the bell to 
ring so that they may keep that coke date made earlier in Uio day. 

Isn’t it possible that we who have come through the mill are at- 
tributing to you undcrgraduatcpro^jcctive tcaclicrs the way we feel 
now rather tlian the way we felt when we v\’cro undergraduates? 
Can We honestly say Uut there are many girls (undergraduate) who 
do not hope to make a successful marriage as soon os saUsfaclory 
arrangements can be mado and that those who continue in teach- 
ing as spinsters do so because of failure in this endeavor? It is true 
*tl 
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that some of you girls look upon the possession of a teaching certifi- 
cate as a sort of insurance policy from whJcli a job may be borrowed 
in an emergency, but that’s something in the distant future. The im- 
mediate is what concerns you now, and the immediacy in education 
is not so pressing as it is in medicine, law, dentistry, business, re- 
search, or graduate work. If there is any unmediacy it is in your sub- 
jects of concentration, not in tl>e professional courses in education. 
And this is sometlung that you hear constantly from your professors 
in these areas. How can tliis help but affect your altitudes toward 
preparation for teaclilng? 

Another factor enters in. I doubt if we give credit to many of you 
undergraduates for possessing any common sense. There are still 
many things that can be learned only on the job, and yet we assume 
that we must try to prepare you to meet aU emergencies before you 
even get on the job. And don’t forget— -there are many who will 
never get on the job. 

We ourselves prate about deferred values. Aren’t there deferred 
values in teacher education? We talk about needs. Do we think we 
can meet the needs of everybody by emphasizing and particularizing 
the needs that some will have and that others never will have? What 
about contingency versus certainty in our courses in education? 
What about every vested interest coming into the picture and say- 
ing, “You surely must see to it that each prospective teacher must 
have this taught to him because he may have occasion to use it some 
day, or because a certain teacher did use it the other day?" Aren’t 
we falling into the same fallacy as does the mathematics teacher 
who tells the youngster that who knows but that the day may come 
when he will have occasion to use some obscure phase of mathe- 
matics? 

Another thing that escapes our attention is that you prospective 
teachers are, after all, a cross section of the society from which you 
come. You have the most varied social, economic, and cultural back- 
bounds. With some, the background is extremely meager, Avith 
others, it is full and rich, some will always be followers, a few will 
be leaders. Most of you will be average in about everything. That’s 
one reason you are preparing In be tea/dxers. Life fox the taasibes is 
not quite so competitive. The job offers a fair degree of seciuity, and 
so tbe most venturesome strike out in some other direction. 
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sophists in Greece. When the Christian church took over and insti- 
tuted monasticism, it was a natural development that the studies in 
whidi die monks engaged could not be in and of themselves self- 
sufficient They had to be passed on to the novitiates in order to 
prepare them for the Church. When the need came for preparation 
other than that for the priesthood, there arose the medieval univer- 
sities of law, theology, philosophy, and medicine, out of which came 
the teachers in each of these fields; for the teacher was the one who 
knew the most. The Protestant Reformation brought new demands. 
Secondary school youth could not then be instructed by priests. The 
secular university became tbe institution tbat produced the learned 
ones who would then teach either in university or secondary school. 

And so, you see, we have a most reasonable basis for the belief 
that all that a teacher needed was more knowledge than that pos- 
sessed by his pupils. His task was to see that his pupils acquired 
what they knew so that some day they might know as much as he 
did. Knowledge was the important thing. Knowledge marked the 
educated man. Consequently, tbe more a mao knew, tbe higher was 
the esteem in which he was held. This held true, no matter what 
profession a man intended to follow. All our universities, continen- 
tal and American, in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, emphasized the acquisition of knowledge as the only 
thing needed by one who intended to teach or who accidentally 
fell into it. 

Tcocficr Education in Englond 

The tradition was one “whereby elementary school teachers both 
finished their own education and began their professional training 
in a two-years training college run by a local authority or by one of 
the denominational bodies, while secondary school teachers were 
mostly university products who had taken a year of professional 
training after graduation.”^ The English still have faith in scholar- 
ship and personality as the winning qualities in a secondary school 
teacl^t. Elxamples of this attitude are prevalent in fiction and biog- 
raphy. An illustration is Good-bye, Mr. Chips by James Hilton. It 
wasn’t the teaching of Latin as carried on by Mr. Chips tha t brought 

*A. C. F. Beales, The YeofhMA of £ciuco{<on, Evans Brothers. Ltd.. Loa- 
doo, 1948. p. 49. 
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his influence to bear upon the bo}’S> It was the aura of his personality 
that was woven into the character of the lads who had to study 
Latin under him. 

Nevertlicless, there are movements underway to place teaching 
on the secondary level on a more professional basis.* One group ad- 
vocates the grouping of training colleges into "university schools of 
education" to prepare teachers for both junior and secondary schools. 
Tho other would leave the training scliools and universities as they 
are, but provide preparatioo in both by offering courses that differ 
with respect to the type of school in which the candidate is prepar- 
ing to teach hut that arc equal in status. 

Tho Education ^ct of 1M4 has made it imperativ'e that England 
raise the number of 200,000 prewar teachers to something like 500,- 
000. In addition, it has had the task of repbeing those teachers who 
would fill Uie normal complement but who were taken out by the 
war, many of them never to return. There has thus been created an 
emergency situation even more pressing than the one that has faced 
us in tho postNvar years. Ordinarily, teachers have been prepared in 
training colleges administered by a local education authority or a 
voluntary body and in university or coUege training departments. 
The emergency made it necessary to set up so-called emergency 
training cdlcges for men and women who were returning from tlie 
armed forces. An intensive training course of 1 year was followed 
by a probadonaiy period of 2 years. 

The training coUeges take those who have reached the age of 18 
and who are graduates of a grammar school. The course includes 
work in the academic and professional areas plus student teaching. 

It is a 2-year course. There are also some specialized colleges in 
physical educatioa for women, bomcmaking, and art There is a 
movement to extend the 2 years to 3, but the shortage of teachers 
prevents its adoption. 

Training departments in universities add a fourth year to the tluee 
that have been spent in acquiring a rmiversity degree. This is a year 
of professional training, and prepares for teaching io the secondary 
schools. 

^ In Februaiy, 1952, 1 visited a pbya'cs dass in Bishopshalt Grammar School, 
Middlesec. A student teacher from the University of London was observing this 
class. 
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There was a time, similar to that in this country, wJien no atten- 
tion was paid to so-called certificatioa. In other words, no profes- 
sional preparation was expected of die teacher. When the change 
took place, it was the elementaiy teacher who became certificated 
or "recogrvixed," while teachers in the secondary schools remained 
‘'unrecognized." Present regulations are that teachers must have 
taken a recognized course of training, possess a university degree, 
or meet such other qualifications as may be set up by the Minister 
of Education. tVhen the shortage of teachers has been overcome, all 
“recognized" teachers must have had some professional training. 
In addition, all teachers in publicly maintained schools will be on 
probation during their first year of teaching. They will be placed in 
such schools as can provide the necessary type of supervision. 

The Minister of Education has the power to set basic salaries for 
schools maintained by local education authorities. Additions may 
be made for those teaching in the London area, for those who are 
university graduates or who have more than the minimum 2 years 
of training, and for those who hold posts of responsibility in sec- 
ondary schools. There Is a differential of about 20 percent in favor 
of men teachers. 

Teachers enjoy the privilege of a pension system, to which teacher 
and employer each contribute 5 percent each of the teacher’s salary. 
Permanently incapacitated teachers may be pensioned under age 
and gratuities are granted for teachers who die in service. The Ex- 
chequer bears the cost of administ^^g the system.* 

Teacher Education in France 

Candidates for teaching must pass the last part of the baccahu' 
r6at. The French movie. Passion for lAfc, portrays tlie way a cor- 
responding type of examination is conducted on the elementary 
level, with a board of examiners doing the examining and tlic teacher 
being one of tlie bystanders. The baccalaureat admits tlic candidate 
to the university, where he enters the faculty of letters or the faculty 
of science. Since scholarship and intellectual attainments* have been 
• NJiiili tif ihe information on itiis section was obtained from A Cuids la the 
Educational Snjitcm of Engfafu/ end Walet, MiniUrY of Educatioti, rain^tki 2, 
Her Mait-uy'i Slationcw OlScc. London, 1!M3. Reprinted 1032. 

*“ln Frciiili secondary and higher education txioVlorc lud been the domi- 
nant. almost tlie only feature. I’bysical education of any form pLyed an la- 
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Ujc chief goal of the French secondary sdiool, the preparation of 
its teachers stressed scholarship and intellectual allainiiicnts. Tlic 
program has been and still is a most strenuous one, iniliiniccd, no 
doubt, by the fact Uiat a position in an institution of higher etluca- 
tion is contingent upon the work done as a teacher in a l^cec. Henri 
Bergson, the author of Crcaiice Etolulwn, taught in llic lyciVs of 
/Vngers and Clermont, and Henri iV in Paris, before be Ix-caine u 
professor at (be Ecolc Normalc Supt^eure and at Uio Cnllf’gc dc 
France. 

At die university' special preparation for teaching is nut stressed. 
At the end of a 3-year period an examination is taleiL If it is passed 
successfully, the candidate is granted a Licciux. Tin's dix» not ipul- 
ify him to tcacli, but it docs enable him (u take the next examination, 
the agrigathn or the ccrtificat iTafititudc t cnscigncmcnt, Uu* former 
admitting him to leach in the hjcic and university, and the kilter in 
thu coUige. Tlie agrcgalion is a sine qua non for one sv lio cx^K-cts to 
adsancoTn die teacliing profession. Hio Un’rd degree. Doctor, It coin 
fened after the candidate Jus publicly presented and disciused ii 
thesis. 

In October. 10^. new tcaclicr education conditions iKCainc op* 
crative. Candidates for tuaclung p«»iUoiis arc now ritjuired to uii* 
dergo a probationary period of 2 years, spent in a secondary sdiooi 
under die supervision of a director and a exilic teacher. 

"Crailuatcs svliu>e candiiLlurc lias U-eti approved Ly (Iw .Minuter, 
upon the revoinmendatioii of the Direetor of SitTinduy Hducatiun and 
on advice of a omimission composed of the rvclurs and tl« iiijp«.1w»- 
gairral, are cLgiblc for nomiiuticm as proluUwuiy leadion. 11*5 above- 
mcnlioned cammmion draws up a list in «dcr of merit of all tlio candi- 
dates in each subject, aeruiinl liring taken of die iJumiiuUoii mark*, ihc 
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dates %\hcn the candidate obtained his various ccrtihcatcs, the opinions 
of his professors and of the dcarif and a brief report from the rector.^ 
During the tv.- 0 -ycar period probationers have from six to nine liours' 
teaching a week under the direction of tbeir counsellor. They attend the 
latlers* classes or those of other teachers and arc initialed into the whole 
hfe of, and problems in, an educational establishment. Furthermore, every 
fortiught they meet at the academic centre for instruction in psychology 
and general education as well as to Icam about those insb'tutions con- 
nected with education such as vocational guidance, schools for backward 
children, etc. 

At the end of tsvo years probationers sit for the examination of the 
certificate of proficiency for secondary school teaching, which is divided 
into two parts. One part is of a practical nature and can be passed only 
during the second years’ probation, the other part is theoretical, and the 
two are quite independent one of another. Only probationers having 
passed the practical part, however, can be admitted to the theoretical part 
of the examinadoo. 

The practical part includes half a day-s' teaching in the presence of the 
examiners, in the classes \v'here the probadoner uruaUy teaches. This is 
followed by an oral test on teaching methods and finally an examinadon 
of all documents, such as copy-books and corrected exercises, etc., able to 
help the examlnen to form an opinion.* 

Teacher Education in Germany 

Before the time of Hitler, the teacher education program in Ger- 
many was more exacting than it became after his advent to power. 
Now that the war is over, the program has largely reverted to its 
previous form. Consequently, the picture that is presented today is 
similar enough to the one that cbaraclerized prewar Germany, so 
that one descripdon will suffice for both. 

It will not be possible to tell you what has happened in each of 
the 4 zones in Western Germany, so we s hall m nBn p our description 
to what has transpired in the American zone. You must realize that, 
so long as the four powers “reside” in their respective zones, there 
rvill be a tendency to infiuence the character of the program for the 
education of teachers, because each country tends to lean in the di- 

^ According to this lankiiig, if there ue 20 positions open, the top 20 will 
receive appointmeats. Once D^g given this position, the teacher is considered 
a civil servant and is promoted ana protecteci much as a civil service employee 
is m this countty. 

• Inlemotkmol Yearbook of Education, VKESCO, 1951, pp. 114, 113, 
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rectfon o/ its own practices. It is true that the four powers did isiuc 
directives concerning the rcorgaaizatiou of the wliolo Gcniian school 
system, but, when tJiey ceased bokliog their re^Jar meetings in 
19-18, eacli occupj-ing country began to interpret and enforce these 
directives in varying degrees of compliance. Then, when llic West 
German Republic was recognized In 1951 as an autonomous gos em- 
ment, the issuance of all regulations concerning schools and teadier 
education was returned into the hands of Cerman authorities. 

The German university, you must remember, is composed of sari- 
ous faculties, philosophy, law, medicine, tlicolog)', and natural sci- 
ence. The person who plans to teach takes his work in philosophy, 
specializes, from the beginning, in tlie related areas in vs liich he was 
uitcrcsted. He cxpcncnccs nothing of (he t)’pc of general education 
that you are supposed to Iiave as part of your preparation. First of 
all. he mustliavc taken hisAhilurin a si-condary school, after which 
ho spends 8 semesters in a university preparing himself to take (he 
special examination (Priifun^furdaslxhraint on hoJicrcn Schuten), 
known as tlic First State Ei^InaUon, wliicli consists of oral am! 
Written parts dealing with the general ph.iH*s of philosophy, Ccr* 
man literature, and religion. Combinations hr die special pKue’ n>.iy 
be: Frcocli and English or Latin; history and geography; or pure 
matbcmatics and physics. 

For the WTitlcn examination, die candidate is allowed lO weeks 
in whidi to prepare an essay in his major Ccld of specialization. .V 
doctor's dissertation may be substituted for the essay. 7?ie oral ex- 
amination bsls approximately one hour for each major subject and a 
lulf hour for each minor, lire candidate can take a reuxainination 
only once. 
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him his special methods in a seminar flial meets 2 hours every other 
week. The Einftihrender Lehrcr corresponds to your supervising 
student teacher, and the Mentor is what you know as a critic teacher. 
Most of the first year is spent in observation and participation. 

The second year (Prohejohr) is being restored to the place it oc- 
cupied before Hitler, who had reduced the apprenticeship teaching 
to only 1 year. One reason may be that he was forced to do so to 
meet an emergency shortage of teachers. At any rate, most of the 
states have now added the second year, so that the program is more 
like old times. The seminar and special methods meetings continue, 
but observation gives way to student teaching, which can become a 
full-time job. The official staff members will observe the candidate 
conduct some demonstration lessons and evaluate his work as a part 
of his record. He completes his Probejahr by writing on a topic deal- 
ing with some generi phase of education, giving 2 demonstration 
lessons, one in his major area before his own class and one in his 
minor area before a class that he has irot taught, and by taking an 
oral examination in which he has to explain or defend some phase of 
teaching in general and in his major and minor areas. 

Upon the successful completion of this final state examination he 
becomes a Shidienassessor and will be appointed to a regular posi- 
tion when a vacancy occurs in his special areas. After a period of 
from 5 to 15 years he goes on tenure, if he is teaching at that time, 
and is called Studienrat. He has reached his goal. 

Teacher Education in Russia 

The problem of suitable teachers and teacher preparation was a 
difficult one in the early days of the Soviets. There just were not 
enough of them, and those &al they had were either hostile to the 
party or ill-equipped to perform their new tasks. It was here that the 
Komsomol and the Pioneers came to the rescue, in that they tried to 
compensate for inadequate teaching and incomplete equipment by 
their extreme willingness to cooperate and assist in every way pos- 
sible 

The question of having fully qualified teachers is still acute inas- 
much as the establishment of so many hundreds of new schools and 
courses has kept ahead of the teacher training facilities. Matters are 
further complicated by die existence of tie incomplete and complete 
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secondary schools. Mention has already been made of the hope of 
making tlie compulsory school age 18 and thereby eliminating the 
incomplete school. The pedagogical technicum receives candidates 
for teaching in nursery and primary schools at the age of 15 or 10 
and gives them a 3-)’ear training. Those preparing to leach in the in- 
complete and complete secondary schools take a 4-year course in a 
pedagogical institute. Tltis institution parallels in value tlic work 
done in the university. Tire candidate specializes in a teaching field, 
takes courses in education, ps)'choIogy, and educational psychology, 
and also studies a core curriculum tliat includes the history of the 
Communist party, government, a foreign language, physical and mil- 
itary training, physiology, and some handwork. 

During his third year he is assigned to a particular school where 
he undergoes a period of observation under competent supervision. 
Hu's is followed by a carefully planned demonstration lesson con- 
ducted in the presence of his fellow students, supervisor, and critic 
teacher. Thereafter be assists tlie classroom teacher in the perfonn* 
ance of regular class and cztraclass activities. Upon rcccinng his 
certificate to teach ho does not ha>e to worry about a position, since 
the demand is greater than the supply. But he docs have to maintain 
his professional status by participation in teacher education confer- 
ences and in all educational affairs that concern his clientele. So 
great is the demand for secondary school teacliers tiiat special short- 
course pedagogical institutes offer opportunities to primary school 
tcaclicrs to prepare to teacli in them. 'Teachers are held in great es- 
teem in llieir communities, since they also represent a very high 
form of communist idealism. 

TjEAaiEn Education ln tiik Unitcd States 
The Rctvards of Teaching 

Dewey lias said lliat the key to Iiappincss is to be found in dis- 
coNcring what one is best fitt^ to <Io and tlicn finding tiie oppor- 
tunity to do it. To the person wlio enjoys Icacliing for the joy ilut 
he gets out of it, llicre comes an abiding satisfaction tlut actually 
makes for happiness. To sell an automobile, a dasenport, a suit of 
clollics, a tasty dinner, a diamond ring is one tiling. To sell ideas is 
another. At tiiis point an up-and-coming advertising executive may 
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object and say that his aim, too, is to sell ideas. But is it the same? 
Isn't his main purpose to get }'ou to buy his product so that his client 
may profit financially from its sale? Personal and material gain are 
involved. Not so with the teadier. When he sells ideas to the youth 
with whom he associates, he doesn’t profit materially &om any suc- 
cess that he may have. If he accomplishes his objective, let us say, 
to get his students to see and enjoy the pictures in a beautiful poem, 
his reward is one that can never be measured in dollars and cents. 
His is an inner satisfaction that transcends the acquisition of pelf 
or lucre, although it seems, sometimes, that a teacher’s efforts along 
this line are seldom rewarded. Students don't come straight out and 
say just how much what the teacher has done has meant to them. 

Bernard Shaw’s jibe at the teaching profession, “Those who can, 
do, those who can’t, teach” may have been characteristic of the 
teachers of his acquaintance. Any perusal of an international, British, 
or American Who’s Who will reveal that many contributions to the 
svorld's cultural and scientific achievements have been made by 
teachers. And, where evidence of tangible accomplishments in the 
form of bridges, dams, novek, histories, and high office is absent, 
we find testimony to the more subtle influences of great personalities 
upon the lives and characters of their pupib. Arnold at Bugby, 
Saundenon of Oundle, Palmer at Harvard, Phelps at Yale— beacon 
lights in the field of teaching. A tremendous amount of “doing” goes 
into the activities of such teachers. And it is sudi teachers that we 
would like all aspirants to the profession to become, although we 
know that such a hope is a vain one. 

^Vhy? For the very simple reason that teachers are subject to the 
same groupings that are rharacteristic of all professions and voca- 
tions. We have brilliant architects and poor ones, but most of them 
are average. We have outstanding mechanics and inefficient ones, 
hut most of them are average. We have expert surgeons and bun- 
glers, but most of them are average. And so we have superior teach- 
ers and no-accounts, but most are average. 

It is from these superior teachers that we obtain not only in- 
spiration but improved methods of teaching. They belong to the 
conscious-aware type of intelligence. If our undergraduate and even 
tiasstswEiB Silied wilAi people, we would have more 
excuse for expecting them to understand the significance and ap- 
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plication of our more advanced approach. But such is not the case. 
^Vo rejoice over the good ones and tear our hair over the poor ones. 
Realistically, we must face the fact that we can't expect a big ma- 
jority of prospective teachers whom we have in our classes either 
to comprehend some of the ideas we thrust at them or to be able 
to use them when they are on die Job. It takes a good teacher to 
teach language arts and social studies as a core. It takes a good 
teacher to use tlie project mctliod cifcctively. It takes a good teacher 
to think up a new way to perform an old trick. 

•Most pro$pccU\-e and actu.!! tcaclicrs are of the latent intelligence 
tjpe. Tlicy have to be sIiouti what to do in a way that they can 
connect with their o\^'n experiences. They’re not going to teach in 
a university-laboratory schooL They’re going out into Smithburg 
and Pincvillc and College Cbracrs. They’re going to be average 
humans, in an average situation, doing an average job. They 
be in Uic middle, \ntli superior teachers at one end and inelfcctive 
ones at Uie otJicr. Tliats just life, and we had better face it in our 
teacher-preparation courses. 

Tiicro is much to bo said about teadiing, botli as a profession and 
as a semi-profession. Tlie distinction here is between those who stay 
in it pcimancntly and those who use it as a stepping stone to mar- 
riage or some other career. So often in our preserxice training 
courses we assume that all of )'ou fully intend to remain in the 
teaching profession, when all we need to do is to look at some of 
you and realize that you arc not long for this particular world, if 
wo may say so. Tliis statement is not made with the idea of finding 
fault with what you do. Of coune, roost of you should get married 
and try to slay married. \Vhat we, who teach you in courses such 
as this one, should realize is tliat we have an obligation to prepare 
you not only for the few years in which you do your teaching but 
also for )our profession as parents, when you need to have some 
understanding of the school for whose support you are paying taxes 
and to which you will be sending your own children. 

Even so, while you do act in the capacity of teaclier, it might 
be worth while to consider some of the eompensab’ons and rewards 
that accompany its performances. A teacher's workday is what he 
makes it. He can be satisfied with the 7- to 8-hour day of teaching 
dosses, keeping study hall, and attending to routine matters, or he 
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can also sponsor some form of extracurricular activity and attend 
the various school functions. Usually he has his Saturdays to do with 
as he pleases. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." The statistics are 
not at hand relative to the mortality from heart disease of those en- 
gaged in teaching as compared with tliosc in various forms of busi- 
ness. I am referring to those who arc not administrators. I doubt if 
as many proportionately of teachers die of heart disease as do those 
who are in administrative positions. Tlie teacher has more lime to 
play. I said “has” not “takes." When a salesman invites a prospective 
customer to a golf game or a night club, it isn’t play for the sales- 
man. He is constantly worried over his success or failure to put over 
a big deah His playtime is business, so with the teacher. His 
school year runs from 9 to 91* or 10 months. He has lus Saturdays 
and Sundays free. Usually, that is. He has vacaUoDS during the 
school year at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, What be docs 
during these vacation times is his own business. 

During the shorter vacations he may go to the “big cil)^ to sec 
some plays, he may visit his family, he may visit friends, he may 
just stay at home and catch up on his reading, or he may rest In 
the summer several possibilities are open to l^m. He may go to a 
regular summer school to work toward an advanced degree or to 
attend a workshop that will give him some new ideas and inspira- 
tion to make him a better teacher. He may join one of the many 
travel groups that conduct educational and recreational tours to 
Europe, South America, or to interesting parts of the United States. 
He may do this, if he has saved up enough money for the trip. He 
may obtain summer employment in factories, on farms, in business 
establishments, on the road as a salesman, and in summer camps 
as counselor. He may actually go on an outdoor vacation at the sea- 
shore. in the woods, on the mountains, swimming, bathing, fishing, 
hunting, and roughing it Or be may stay home to spend his time 
gardening, puttering around, and resting up. 

Reasons for Teaching 

If someone were to ask you what U was tlat you saw in teaching 
that enticed you to try it out, would you bav e some ready responses 
on the tip of your tongue other than that it was one way to earn 
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a living? We recogiii 2 e rcadfly enough that one does not live by 
bread alone. Unless we are so indolent as to rely upon the charity 
of others for our support, to attain the economic elEdency objective 
for ourselves it is necessary that we earn our living via some gainful 
occupation. We have already learned that the majority of the world’s 
worlirs do not need to learn the techniques of their jobs during 
their school days. It is also true that many college graduates may 
obtain positions in the business world and learn the details of their 
jobs during a training period managed and run by the organization 
that employs them. Tliis is not true for doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
ministers, engineers, scientists, and teachers. During, or even before, 
their college careers they must malcc a decision as to which course 
to pursue, because they must meet the requirements of each par- 
ticular profession in order to be accepted later into the fold. 

Vou cannot expect to become a teacher just because you would 
like to teach. Certain restrictions or requirements must be satisfied 
and met. You must has'c some reasons for making a choice that will 
determine tlie direction of your efforts to obtain a bachelor’s degree. 
Let us see if wo can present and discuss briefly what some of these 
reasons or incentives may be. We shall not enumerate them. It will 
be suiEcient for our puq)ose just to present them as they come to 
mind. 

JTnitation is a large factor. If someone in your family has been or 
still is a teacher, and you admire this someone, there may be a halo 
effect that urges you to emulate him or her. As a child you may have 
played teacher, just as you also might have played fireman, nurse, 
truck driver, actress, etc. Imitation is responsible for the occupa- 
tioual choices of many people. Of course, there is also what might 
be called family succession. Father is a lawyer, soa becomes a law- 
yer. Mother was a nurse, daughter becomes a nurse. The list can 
be multiplied in many ways. 

This next reason applies more to you girls than it does to you 
young men. It becomes necessaiy or respectable that you earn your 
own living. Teaching has been considered a genteel profession, one 
, that young ladies might enter upon widiout doing damage either to 
tlieir reputations or to their social standing. Since we find that 
women of today have entered the business and professional fields 
and that many of them are ^voIking on assembly lines in factories. 
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teaching as a profession for women has lost some of its exclusive- 
ness. Nevertlieless, there are still many parents who, if a daughter 
wishes to work long enough to save money for her trousseau, will 
give her their blessing only if she consents to prepare to teach. 

Young men used to use teaching os a stepping stone to other ca- 
reers much more frequently than they do today. Ultimate goals a 
quarter of a century ago were law or medicine, and teaclung of- 
fered them a chance to earn money and save it so as to see tliem 
through law or medical school. It is more difficult and time-delay- 
ing to do this today, since a bachelors degree is a prerequisite. In 
the days when one could teach on no or little college work it was 
comparatively easy to teach school, go to college, teach school, go 
to college, etc., until the cycle had been completed and tlie coveted 
degree had been earned. 

Then there are those who are more or less imbued with what we 
call the missionary spirit They possess a service conscience that 
urges them to go into an activity whereby they may contribute some- 
thing of themselves to the betterment of society. Preachers, social 
service workers, medical missionaries belong to this same group. The 
material rewards are important enough, but they do not overshadow 
the spiritual rewards to which Jesus referred, when he said in the 
parable, "Well done, good and faithful servant. . . . Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.”^ 

DrawbaeJes to Teaching 

All is not gold tiiat glitters. Undergraduates who have gone out 
into full-time student teaching have returned to the campus with 
the plaint that the job of teaching bad been overglamorized in their 
coiurses in education. They expressed themselves as favoring a pres- 
entation of the dark side of the picture as well as the bright. In a 
previous section of this unit we have done the latter. So, for a mo- 
ment, let us see what die dark side looks bke. 

Many of you are connected with an institution that boasts of a 
laboratory or demonstration schooL Excellent as the work may be 
in this school, you must not look upon it as representative of what 
you will find in the ordinary, run-of-the-mill high schooL The lab- 
oratory school may reveal to you excellent practices that may be 
^ Matthew XXV, 23. 
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carried on under more or less ideal conditions, but, unfortunately, 
you arc not shown how such practices can be performed in or 
adapted to an average school. Thus, when you find yourself in such 
a school, you moan and groan because ocrjthing isn’t like what 
it was back home. 

There is a tendency in your classes in education to draw illustra* 
Hons of good practices from tho larger high sclrools, which, with 
500 pupils as the minimum enrollment, include only from 10 to 15 
percent of Uio total number of schools in any state. It is expected 
that Urosc schools, other things being equal, will have better facili- 
ties in library, science and practical arts laboratories, and recreation 
than do the smaller schools. You will bavo to adjust such conditions 
to tlrose in which you will find yoursclf- 
Ilcro arc some jllusirations of what you will be up against; a 
horacmaking room with no sewing macliines, a basketball floor with 
a ceiling on}y 12 feel high, a biol^ laboratory with no worktables 
or microscopes, a classroom in which English, mathematics, and 
bookkeeping ore taught, a library with old textbooks only and no 
encyclopedias, a stage in the assembly room 8 feet deep, no tcaclter 
rest room, no intercommunication system, your classroom used every 
period of the day, so that you have to sit in the assembly room when 
you aren’t tcacliing, no ^cteria, so that you have to bring your 
luncli or cat down tou7i, no maps past IPJO for your history' classes, 
no gas or running W'atcr in tbe chemistry “Jaboratory,** splintery 
flours in (he corridors and classrooms, and no duph'cating machine 
anywhere. 

A combination of the above situations would be enough to cause 
a leaclier to quit in despair, but no school can be quite that bad. 
What you must inure yourself to is that you won’t always find what 
you like or want at your finger lips. Try to rationalize the factors 
that were responsible for such lacks and then set out to improve 
conditions. Write back to your education instructors and tell them 
what it was that they failed to call to your attention when you were 
in their courses. 

You may not realize just what your duties will be. You may even 
find that, when you get on the job, your teaching schedule will be 
different from the one that you were promised. Last-minute adjust- 
ments had to be made so that you find yourself saddled with a class 
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ill your second or even third teaching subject If you are an English 
teacher, or any other kind of teadier, in a small high school, you 
vwll find that you have 4 or 5 different preparations to make. But 
this isn't all. There will be committees to which you will be assigned 
as a member. You will be expected to attend the meetings regularly 
and to do your share of the committee work. Most of the meetings 
will be held after school time. And don't forget extracurricular ac- 
tivities. You will be expected to sponsor a club, sell tickets at plays 
and athletic events, chaperone parties, take charge of a homeroom, 
attend all school functions, and assist with publications or stage 
productions. In other words, you may find your time taken up much 
more than you thought it would be. 

Then there is the matter of the community, whether it is in a 
village, town, or large city, and whether it is in a so-called cultural 
center or remote from one. The brger die community the less what 
you do is the concern of everybody. Certain proprieties ore expected 
of teachers in the smaller communities that are nobod/s business 
in the larger ones. So be sure to check on the community's attitude 
toward such things as dress, cosmetics, dancing, card pla;^ng, smok- 
ing, drinldog, and dating. There is no need to go against the mores 
of the group too adversely so as to make you unhappy in your work. 
If you think diat you can’t adjust to the expectancies of the com- 
munity, you will be vvise not to go there to begin with. 

Teacher Certi^cufion 

‘Teachers are bom, not made.” Many sincere individuals actually 
believe that this statement is true. Their generalization proceeds 
backwards from the good teachers whom they know to the suppo- 
sition that they were good to begin wth. They don’t know what 
steps were taken by these teachers or what experiences these teach- 
ers suffered or enjoyed that brought them to the pinnacle of success, 
more or less. It is just one of those cases where we judge appear- 
ances and draw unwarranted conclusions. 

Of course, it is true that there are some individuals who seem, 
almost from the beginning, to possess those qualities that ensure 
successful teaching. But they are ia due great mioority. It would be 
wonderful if there were only enough pupils in our schools to be 
taught only by these outstanding teachers. But that’s not the way 
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method has been supplemented by the submission of credentials 
from the college or university in which the individual did his under- 
graduate work. Only 20 states include the examination as a part 
of the requirement for granting certificates. Because of competition, 
6 states Imve set up a specific requirement, such as a course in the 
history of the state, in order to cut down on the number of out-of- 
state applicants. Because of this same competition, certain large cit- 
ies require all applicants to take a special examination set up by 
the local school authorities. This is in addition to the certificate 
granted by the state. 

The National Teacher Examination is also another instrument that 
local schools are requiring applicants to take. 

There is a great variety in the type of certificates issued, as well 
as in their coverage. In the early days, the certificate was a blanket 
one, which enabled the teacher to teach any subject on any level. 
Little by little, more and more restrictions have been added, until 
it is impossible in some states to teach on any but a certain level 
and to teach any but the subjects listed on the certificate. The re- 
sult has been a tremendous amount of stratification and depart- 
mentalization on the secondary level. Some educators consider this 
situation a decided detriment to the enjoyment of flexibility in the 
organization and administration of schools. They believe that they 
should be allowed more freedom to sl^t teadiers from one level 
to another or from one area to another if such a shifting will produce 
better teaching and a happier student personnel. 

The teacher emergency problem of the 50’s made it imperative 
that we secure more teachers for the elementary schools. Provisions 
were made either to issue outright emergency certificates to persons 
with secondary school certificates or to have them take a few courses 
on the elementary level. 'This was just a temporary arrangement 
The State of Washington, however, has dealt with the problem in 
realistic fashion in that it now issues what it calls a general cer- 
tificate, entitling the holder to teach in all the element^ and sec- 
ondary schools of the state. All teacher education institutions in 
the state prepare teachers for this general certificate rather than 
for one in the elementary or secondaxy fields. Teachers from out- 
side the state are admitted on the bases of the old elementary and 
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secondary certificates, but thqr must convert them to the general 
certificate by the end of their third year of teaching. 

The stereotype, if such it can be called, certificate for secondary 
school teachers assumes a pattern something Idee this: (1) gradua- 
tion from a 4-year college or university; (2) the equivalent of a 
year' s work in general education for purposes of providing a wider 
background; f 3) a prescribed number of hours in the field or fields 
in which teaching is to be done; (4) «rtain courses in professional 
education, the most common of which are educational psychology, 
methods of teaching, and prindples of secondary education; and 
(5) laboratory or student teaching. 

Accrediting Agencies and Teacher Qualifications 

Another side to the teacher certification situation is the position 
taken by the regional accredibog agencies. They act as a sort of 
interstate educational commission to pass on the common qualifi- 
cations of teachers for the member schools in the states over which 
they exercise jurisdiction. In some cases the requirements of the 
accrediting association are lower than those set forth by an indi- 
vidual state, in others they are the same, but in no case are they 
higher than the state requirements. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schook 
happens to be the largest of these accrediting agencies, and so we 
shall present to you its requirements.* Its more than 3000 member 
secondary schook in 19 stales employ some 66,000 teachers, all of 
whom are expected to meet certain requirements. First of all, a 
teacher must have graduated from a coUege or university accredited 
by the Association or one of the other Associations. (Reciprocity is 
practiced more extensively between the Associations than between 
states.) If be is a graduate of a nonaccredited college he must, if 
he is from out of state, do 6 semester hours of graduate work in an 
accredited institution, or, if he is a graduate of a college within the 
state in which he is doing his teaching, ho must make up his de- 
ficiency in a manner determined hy the stale committee. 

The teacher must have had a minimum of 15 semester hours in 

* Policies, Afgutoion*, and Criteria for the Apprevd of Secortdunj Schools, 
Commission on Secondary Schools, Xoith Ceotral Association, 1948, 
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professional courses in education, and he must present 15 semester 
hours in each field in which he is to do his teaching. This latter 
requirement is equivalent to or less than that required by most 
states, especially since the Association emphasizes the area rather 
than the subject side. What this means is that the 15 hours cover 
the field of science, not a paiticular science. The vested interests 
of physics will wring their bands in agony over the fact that a 
teacher in a North Central Association secondary school is permitted 
to teach physics if he has had only 1 course in it in college, and only 
a minimum total of 15 hours in all sciences, but such is the case. 
The same thing is true in the area of social studies. Again the total 
is 15, but a teacher may teach American history, with only 1 course 
in college in American history to his credit. Furthermore, a teacher 
of a foreign language or a teacher of mathematics may be credited 
for 2 semester hours up to a maximum of 0 for each year’s study 
of the subject in a secondary school. Therefore it is possible for a 
teacher to meet the requirement in mathematics or in a foreign 
language by taking a minimum of 9 semester hours in college. 

The reason for such minima is that the Association cannot set 
its requirements any higher than the maxima to which any state may 
go. To do anything ebe would be unrealistic. 

Tenure 

To what extent should caprice enter into the appointment or 
retention of a teacher? Are conditions governing a teacher’s con* 
tract and employment any different from those followed in industry 
or business? We all know that there was a time when an individual 
was hired and fired at the whim of his employer. History also tells 
us bow, in feudal times, vassals belonged to an estate and could not 
go elsewhere without the lord's permission. Extremes are never a sat- 
isfactory solution to anything. It is a part of human nature to attempt 
to break the bonds of any deeding or dehumanizing controls. Rev- 
olutions have their roots in the gardens of tyranny. The French 
and Russian revolutions found the common man arising to burst 
the shackles of serfdom. Labor uoioos arose and grew strong in their 
united efforts to dispossess the employee of his power to treat Ids 
employees like slaves. Enforced security and discontent, on the one 
hand, and enforced insecurity and unhappiness, on the other, were 
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or refiised reeinploynieot except at an official meeting of the board 
of education. . . . Employees who are to be dismissed or refused 
reemployment are given reasons for the action taken by the board 
of education and are given an opportunity for a hearing before offi- 
cial action is taken." 

Notice the word “permanenj^’’ in the first quotation. It is this 
permanency of tenure that identifies a sdiool as an institution. When 
a graduate can return to his high school, 5, 10, 20 years after gradua- 
don and find there the teachers whom be had when he was in school 
he feels at home. The huDding, yes, but not the way the teachers 
affect him. They are the school. He thinks in terms of them, even 
when they are gone. How much more, then, the school means to 
him to see his former teachers still on the job. 

The idea of tenure is seemingly sound, and yet there are some 
disadvantages to it. One has already been mentioned— the caution 
or hesitancy on the part of employing officials to sign the fourth 
or sixth contract that would put the teacher on permanent tenure. 
The excuse given is that the school has, in ihe past, placed teachers 
on permanent tenure and then has lived to regret this action. Teach- 
ers who had shown promise by the end of their probationary period 
had belled dus promise and bad become obstacles to the spool’s 
progress. So, they reasoned, to avoid a repetition of such a mishap, 
the best thing to do was just not to put any more teachers on tenure. 

The other unfavorable side to tenure is the teadier himself. He 
will work with vim and vigor during his probationary years so as 
to attract attention to himself and to ensure bis being placed on 
tenure. Then when this goal has been attained, he says to himself, 
"Well, here I am. My job is secure. I don’t have to worry now. I 
can let down and take things easy." Not only does be take things 
easy. He feels so sure of himself that he takes unkindly any sug- 
gestions for the improvement of his work. He literally “thumbs his 
nose” at any such suggestions. lake Little Jack Homer he says com- 
placently, “^Yhat a good teacher am I!" His persistence in this at- 
titude makes a reactionary of Inm and a millstone around the necks 
of his fellow teachers. In his case, tenure has worked to the decided 
disadvantage of the school and die pupils whose lot it is to be taught 
by Inm. It is no wonder that schools don’t want to be burdened with 
the likes of him. They ou^t to have some recourse to help thfim 
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out, such as requiring every S years some evidence of growth in the 
way of educational travel, participatioii iii professional meetings, or 
the pursuitof advanced work. 

In our search for security in this uncertain world, we forget that 
our forebears took gamble after gamble in their adventure into the 
strange or unknown. We would not be where we are today bad 
Our ancestors been content to settle down and stay in one place just 
because tliey were sure of that one place. Their adventuresome spir- 
its could not brook such stagnation. And so they trekked westward 
by foot, horse, and wagon, braving weather, physical discomfort, 
wild animals, and Indians. Should our own desire for security 
deaden witliin us the spirit of educational adventme? 

Teacher Supply and Demand 

Although greatly increased numbers of college students axe entering 
preparation for high school teaching, there is notable lack of balance in 
the distribution of these college students among the various Ugh school 
teaching fields. Postwar college students are follovving tlie familiar pre- 
war jiattern in which a very Urge percentage of intending teaeJiers con- 
centrated in a few fields. This points to an c.nr)y oversupply in tliese fields 
while shortages continue to edst in other fields. . . . 

It is evident that soundly conceived guidance programs are not in 
operation In a vast majority of the coltcges in which students qualify for 
standard high scliool teaching certificates. Perhaps the effective develop- 
ment of such guidance programs depends upon (1) the assembling of 
more accurate information coocenjing "demand for" high school teachers 
than is now available and (2) courageous and farsighted leadership on 
the part of college authorities io developing effective programs of seko- 
live admission and selective retention in teacher education cuniculums.* 

Too early concentration in highly specialized areas begins witli 
the first jear of college. If «ich specialization could be poitjwned 
for a couple of years (if not 2, then at least 1), the individual wliO 
is planning upon going into teaching wxiuld have a much better 
ch.ince to select these teaching areas in which ho might later find 
a better chance to secure a job. The choice of so-called majors is 
so often a matter of happeostanoe, anyway, that a little delay in 

• liay C Ataul, Teacher Supply and Drnumd in the l/niled Stales, National 
Commiaioa on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C, 1948. 
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making a decision may be a help rallier than ft hindrance. If the 
first year or Uvo of college could be tlie type called general edu- 
cation, during which lime the student would bc introduced to the 
broad fields of knowledge, and if, at the same time, tliere existed, 
as Maul suggested, a good guidance program, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the student would select his teadiing areas in terms 
of the opportunity they present for the securing a job, and of his 
own interests in the areas. Such advice is somewhat belated in any 
guidance to be passed out to you, whose choices have already been 
made. But you have undergraduate friends to whom you can pass 
the word that it might be well for tliem to seek good counsel before 
tliey have made any final decisions. 

The way our university and college programs are set up, a penalty 
of a semester or two faces the individual who changes his mind 
about his major or concentration area. Rather than go to the ex- 
pense of extra time and money, he Avill continue in his present path 
because it is cheaper, not because he %v)U bc happier. Because he 
won’t be. 

An important item that has not been mentioned has to do mth 
teaching comblnatioas. Let us face the (acts. The beginning teacher 
is not always so fortunate as to be employed to teach in only his 
major field of concentration. So often he be expected to teach 
in a second, or even a third, area. Here, again, a decision will have 
to be made, because, if he chooses an odd combination, he stands 
an odd chance of getting a job. The most likely combinations are: 
English and foreign language, English and social studies, mathe- 
matics and a science, physical education for men and social studies. 
Areas most likely to be taught without a combination are: business, 
art, music, industrial arts, homemaking, and speech. 

Professional Organizations 

You will hear a great deal about in-service education of teachers. 
In our discussion of tenure, mention was made of the necessity of 
keeping professionally abreast of the times and how difficult it is 
to get some teachers on tenure to keep mentally and professionally 
alert. Much of this can be an individu^ matter, one that the teacher 
himself can promote. He does this by at least two means. One is 
through his reading of professional books and periodicals. The other 
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is via his membe/sJjip in professional org^izatJoas. Membership, 
yes, and attendance at conferences and convenh’ons, if possible. The 
minimum number of sucli organizations with wliicli a teacher should 
be aiEIiated is 3, his stale teachers' associab’on, the National Edu- 
cation Association, and the organization that represents his major 
teaching interest hiembership in each of these tluee groups brings 
with it the subscription to tlie journals that they publish. These 
periodicals always contain stimulating articles concerning enriched 
content or impro\’ed teaching techniques of value to tlie reader. 

No candle hid under a bushel sheds mucli light. A teacher who 
never attends the local, regional, state, or national meetings of his 
special interest group will never have the opportunity to mingle 
and exchange ideas witli others from near and afar, will never have 
the opportuni^ to get personally acquainted with the shining lights 
in his field, and will never get that thrill that comes from first-hand 
listening to a message of stimulation, information, and inspiration. 
But, if be makes a practice of attending the meetings of bis pro- 
fessional colleagues, little by little, he loo liecomes recognized as one 
of the crowd. Then he gets elected to an office or is invited to par- 
ticipate in a program. He is now coming of age and is beginning 
to receive the recognition that comes to u!l who have something 
of themsches to contribute. This is in-service education at >b best 

Professional Ethics 

No discussion of teacher preparation is complete witliout refer- 
ence to the field of ethics. It is well for all of you to acquaint ) our- 
selves with the code tlut has been developed by the National Edu- 
cation Association. This code is herewith presented for your tliought- 
ful consideration. 

WE, TICE ME.MBERS of tho NatioiiaJ Education Assodation of the United 
States, hold these Initlu to bo self-evident — that the primary purpose of 
education in the United States is to develop dlirens who wall safeguard, 
strengthen, and improve the democracy obtained through a rq>resciBfjti»e 
government, — that the sMocmatt of effective democracy Jn aJJ aspects 
of American life and the m.aintcn.ance of our national idcaU depend upon 
inaL-ing accqjlable educational oi^tortunilics available to all; — that the 
quality of education reflects tho id^s, motives, preparation, and conduct 
of the members of die leacliing profcsstai;— -that whocacr chooses teach- 
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6. Adhere to the condidons of a contract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual con- 
sent, or the contract has otherwise been legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before a change of position is to be 
made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendatiODS that are given concerning the work 
of other teachers. 

9. Accept no compensation bom producers of instructional supplies 
when one’s recommendations affert the local purchase or use of such 
teaching aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where the 
employment affects adversely his professional status or impairs his 
standing mth students, associates, and the community. 

11. Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume one’s 
professional obligations rfiereby iocuried. 

12. Accept one’s obUgatioo to the employing board for maintaining a 
professional level of service. 

FiFiu PKDiciFLC: The teaching profession is distinguished from many 
other occupations by the uniqueness and quality of the professional rela- 
tionships among all teachers. Community support and respect are in- 
ffuenced by the standards of teachers and their attitudes toward teaching 
and other teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle the teacher will— 

1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner as 
he himself wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at bis 
request. 

3. Speak constructively of odier teachers, but report honestly to re- 
sponsible persons in matters involving the welfare of students, the 
school system, and the profession. 

4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations and, 
through participation, strive to attain the objectives that justify such 
organized groups. 

5. Seek to m:d:e professional growth continuous by such procedures as 
study, research, travel, confcreaices. and attendance at professional 
meetings. 

6. Make the teaching professwn so attractive in ideals and practices 
that sincere and able young people will want to enter it. 

Topics roB Ihvestication 

1. \Vbat were the qualities possessed hy the secondary teacher whom you 
hked best? 
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2. What were the qualities possessed Iw the secondaiy teacher whom you 
liked least? 

3. Repeat oumbers 1 arid 2 for your college instructors. 

4. Compare and contrast the advantages and disadvantages in teaching 
with those of some other occupation in which you think you might 
prefer to engage. 

5. In what respect do j’Ou, as a prospective teacher, feel that your prep- 
aration has been inadequate? 

6. If you do not intend to teadi, what profit, if any, have you received 
from this course? 

7. Study the secondary teacher certification requirements in your state. 
What are their strong and weak points? 

8. Become acquainted with the requirements for teachers in schools 
accredited by your regional accrediting association. 

9. What instances do you know of any violation of the NEA code of 
ethics? 
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142 Foundations of Secondary Education 

and fast distinction between them. There are 239 national lijc^cs 
and 659 communal colleges, 294 called classical, and 365 modem. 
The total enrollment in 1950 was 412,279. 

The Curriculum of the Secondary Schools 
All secondary schools offer identical programs of study. All stu- 
dents in classes sixf^me and cin^ui^me study lire same subjects ex- 
cept for Latin, whicli all do not have to take. In quatridme the stu- 
dent may elect Greek, or a second language, or, in the modem 
course, physics. Although it may seem somewhat complicated. 
Tables 18, 19 will reveal the chief rdiaracterisdcs of the curriculum 
of these schools. You will note that there are two cycles, one of 
4 years, at the end of which the pupil may take an examination and 
leave school, or he may continue into the second cycle. 

These hvo schedules of (dasscs and time allotments give you the 
best picture of what goes on In a French secondary school that we 
can offer. You will note certain similarities to our own secondary 
schools in that there are choices of curricula to be pursued. In 
classes six and ffve there are the classical, the modem, and die ex- 
perimental cnrricula. More about this third one later. In classes four 
and three, there are two classical tracks. In classes one and two of 
the second cycle, the classical tracks have expanded from 2 to 3. 
Then, in the fioal, or seventh year, there are only 3, the philosophi- 
cal, the mathematical, and the experimental science tracks. 

All instmetion for classes six and five is the same for all students 
with the exception that some may elect Latin, or a second modem 
language. Those who plan definitely lo prepare for the haccalaureat 
are given the first part of this examinatioo at the end of the classe 
premiere, and the second part at the end of the cUtsse terminale. 
In some colleges there are courses that do not prepare the student 
for the baccaloureat, but that prepare him for business. In 1946, 
colleges techniques and certain colleges moclemes were permitted 
to introduce, on the fifth form level, instruction leading to a bacca- 
laureat technique. A course of study is made available for all 
schools, which must be followed rather closely, since all examina- 
tions are based on it.*‘ 

Nouveaux Horalret et Frognnimet de L'Etueignement du Second DegrS, 
Qwnzieine Edition, Libraire Voibert, Fans, 1952. 


